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PREFACE 
Tue Purpose 


“Do you think you have had a fortunate life?” 
asked my wife after we had been discussing the pass- 
ing of a friend. Since I have no fellowship with 
troubled souls who waste time and force in intro- 
spection, the interrogation was disconcerting. But 
as thought came of the lines wherein my lot had 
been cast — of surroundings of boyhood, of the joy 
experienced in my own home, and in newspaper work 
long sustained ; of the friends made, and of the city 
wherein I had lived and toiled; above all, of the in- 
teresting people with whom I had come in contact, 
and the public events observed at close range and 
often with intimate knowledge of them — as all 
these considerations passed in panoramic survey, 
there seemed to be but one reply to make to the 
challenging question. 

As not before apprehended came the conviction 
that more of the fullness of life had come to me than 
falls to most persons. Education comes through 
experience, and my experiences, while intensive —_ 
in that I had been allied with only one stated calling 
—had been broadly manifold, insomuch as news- 
paper work touches men and events at all points. 


Vill PREFACE 


So had come enrichment and many satisfactions. 
To tell something of this has been the purpose of 
my writing. 

This is not a book with a mission, one prepared 
to advocate a cause or to establish any contentions. 
It is the simple story of some of the happenings of 
a busy life, and so preserves impressions and matters 
believed to be of general interest. Richter has said 
that “Recollection is the only paradise from which 
we cannot be turned out’’, —and that is why auto- 
biographical writing appeals as one’s years become 
many. It permits living in the paradise of recol- 
lection, for all human experience is suggestive of 
our own. When Pope declared that “the proper 
study of mankind is man” he uncovered the kin- 
ship universal. Most of all do we love to read about 
the people of “our own time’, for they seem part of 
us. But happily for those who write, that which 
appeals to us may interest those who belong to other 
generations. By such touchstone these scattering 
recollections and observations may reveal some meas- 
ure of justification. 


SoLomon BuULKLEY GRIFFIN. 
February, 1923. 
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PART I 


PICTURES OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


PEOPLE AND POLITICS 


I 


SPRINGFIELD IN THE SEVENTIES 


SPRINGFIELD in 1872 was a homogeneous munic- 
ipality of the best New England sort, having a 
population of about thirty thousand. The Federal 
census of two years before gave it 26,703. In July 
of that year a boy, then nearing twenty years of 
age, born in Williamstown, Berkshire County, Massa- 
chusetts, first saw the attractive little city. He 
came down from the hills by way of Pittsfield, and 
from the Boston and Albany train of which Stephen 
Chapin was conductor first beheld the “winding and 
willow-fringed Connecticut”, as Doctor J. G. Holland 
had characterized the river in his recently published 
“Kathrina’’, much read by college boys. The 
stream was impressive and beautiful in its great 
sweep. Not so the big, barnlike shed into which the 
train rolled after crossing the river, — the departed 
old railroad station on the west side of Main Street, 
so long despised and execrated, but destined ere its 
life was ended to impart many memories to this youth 
entering a city of fine character that was destined to 
have a splendid future. 


4 PEOPLE AND POLITICS 


At that time railroad tracks passed over Main 
Street at grade, and so the north half of Springfield 
was cut off from the south half when trains moved 
east and west through the city over the Boston and 
Albany Railroad. The people bore with that handi- 
cap on their free movement as they did with rain, or 
any other accepted inevitability, for railroad crossings 
at grade were a commonplace of that time, and 
regarded as an inescapable part of the progress which 
the age of steam had brought. 

Into that railroad “depot”? — for so it was almost 
universally called — came also the tracks of the 
Connecticut River Railroad, from the north; and 
those of the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, from the south. People went out of town 
and returned “by the cars.” The effect of this 
focusing of railroad facilities was to concentrate 
important business interests on the west side of Main 
Street. People passing to and from the old railroad 
station walked on that side of the street, and mer- 
chants wished to appeal to them going and coming. 
The east side of Main Street was for this reason 
considered less desirable for business purposes. 

Circuses no longer exhibited as of old on the 
Barnes lot, but not for many years was that open 
stretch of land to be built upon and take its important 
place in the business heart of the city, and the east 
side of Main Street to be considered the equal, or 
superior, of the west side. 

The Barnes lot originally extended on Main Street 
from Bridge Street to Harrison Avenue, and swept 
eastward to Chestnut Street. At this time Dwight 
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Street was continued from Harrison Avenue to 
Lyman Street, and Hillman Street was laid out. The 
First Baptist Church stood on Main Street, on the 
northerly corner of Harrison Avenue, the site now 
occupied by the Republican building of my day. 
From the steeple of the church an irritatingly sharp 
bell pierced the Sunday morning calm. Harry 
Keene, a Republican reporter, and brother of James 
R. Keene, Wall Street magnate of the time, used to 
say that the bell always awakened him and said, 
“Go to hell! Go to hell!’ Ever after, when the 
Baptist bell rang, one could hear that irreverent 
message, and no other. From the church northward 
to Bridge Street there were only a few insignificant 
buildings, and a large photographer’s car was not 
out of place in their company. | 

Soon the town brook was to be diverted in North 
Main Street and led into the Connecticut River. It 
had hitherto carried the drainage of Ferry and other 
streets, but now more sewers were to be provided. 
Houses were being numbered in a systematic way. 
The year 1872 saw some two hundred new buildings 
erected, but the demand remained greater than the 
supply. The old toll bridge across the Connecticut 
River to West Springfield had just been made free. 
All of which suggests how long village ways lingered 
behind the city’s growth. The elm trees of old 
days had not entirely departed from Main Street. 
Nor were they so decadent on Court Square as to 
call for the planting of pin oaks. 

Turning north on leaving the railroad station, one 
came to the “Granite Building”’, well known as the 
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headquarters of the Boston and Albany Railroad, 
whose president, Chester W. Chapin, graduate from 
the ancient stagecoach, lived in Springfield. That 
now lightly esteemed office building was planned 
by Henry H. Richardson, of New York, the architect 
who blessed Springfield with the beauty of the Church 
of the Unity, and later designed the Hampden 
County Courthouse and the present North Church. 
Across Main Street from the Boston and Albany 
building were Cooley’s Hotel and the headquarters 
office of the Connecticut River Railroad. Its pres- 
ident, Daniel L. Harris, also lived in Springfield. He 
had been a successful bridge builder before making 
railroading his absorbing business. Here and beyond 
lay Ward One, of more or less blessed memory in 
local politics. 

And so past the Memorial Church and Round 
Hill, the north end extended until the Chicopee line 
was reached. Near that line, on a height, were the 
estate and house of Doctor J. G. Holland, which he 
had named Brightwood, and so calling it, builded 
better than he knew, for the name was later applied 
to the important manufacturing district which grew 
up below in sight of what had been the Holland 
house, by the side of the railroad and nearer the 
Connecticut River. Doctor Holland made his liter- 
ary reputation on the Republican from 1848 to 1866. 
In 1870 he joined with Roswell Smith in establishing 
Scribner's Monthly, afterwards the Century. 

But we are outrunning the knowledge then _ 
possessed by the young traveler. He turned to the 
south and proceeded across Railroad Row to the 
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Massassoit House, Springfield’s best known hotel, 
which had long before won national fame for its 
cuisine in general, and its matchless waffles in partic- 
ular. It was a rambling building, or rather buildings, 
built of brick, and painted a light color, with a 
respectable but not imposing front. On the Main 
Street corner was a narrow iron balcony opening 
from the first floor above the street, wherefrom 
guests of the hotel, persons often of national or 
international fame, looked down upon the railroad 
crossing and street scenes of very limited reach. 
Ethan S. and Marvin Chapin were masters of the 
Massassoit House, austere and highly regarded 
citizens, intelligent and informed beyond hotel 
keeping, with homes in a desirable residential quarter 
of the city. The Chapin farm, near where the 
Springfield Hospital buildings now are, was conducted 
by a relative, and sent its products to the hotel. 

A good many blocks to the southward, past the 
old wooden North Church on the west side of Main 
Street, was the Haynes Hotel, conducted with more 
of the hustle of the time by its creator, Tilly Haynes, 
one of Springfield’s forceful citizens. He managed 
its only playhouse, and to his hotel actors and com- 
mercial men were especially drawn. P. T. Barnum 
once sought an alliance with Mr. Haynes, and no 
doubt such a union of aggressive forces would have 
proved mutually advantageous, had the Springfield 
man then consented to leave the city he loved. To 
ride into the circus ring behind six beautiful horses, 
sitting beside the great showman, was a memorable 
experience yet to come. Nor does one forget how 
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Mr. Barnum’s flagrantly false teeth clicked as he 
talked. 

A block southward from the Haynes House, on the 
west side of Main Street, was Springfield’s Court 
Square, with its ancient First Church building, Court- 
house and City Hall, resembling the plaza of cities 
in Spain or Latin America. Here centered the city’s 
public life. The residential quarter once lay chiefly 
thereabouts, but now old families who lived on the 
flat were comparatively few. Eastward, southward 
and northward the houses constituting what Frederic 
R. Guernsey later called in the Boston Herald “The 
City of Homes” were being built. The appellation 
was to adhere to Springfield long after Mr. Guernsey 
had gone to do newspaper work of exceptional quality 
in the City of Mexico, until the overthrow of Pres- 
ident Diaz let chaos loose and ruined the Mexican 
Herald. 

Again we are drifting while the boy awaits intro- 
duction to the man who was to influence his life 
beyond other men outside the home in Berkshire. 
From the Haynes House, corner of Pynchon Street, 
Abner P. Hitchcock, who not long before had come 
down from Williams College to work on the Spring- 
field Republican, pointed diagonally across Main 
Street to the building of the Second National Bank, 
and said, “There’s the home of the paper.” ‘This 
stood on the site of the Union Trust Company build- 
ing of to-day. 

Aside from the banking quarters which occupied 
half of the first story, the Republican dominated the 
building. In addition to the equipment incident to 
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the publication of the newspaper, there were job 
printing and binding departments, which had pro- 
duced a fabulous number of albums for the preser- 
vation of photographs, such as were then to be found 
in every home in America. There, too, were turned 
out the convenient annual calendars of the paper — 
they still persist — for Samuel Bowles and Company 
had established a national reputation for making cal- 
endars of many kinds. But dissolution of the old 
partnership had been decreed by Mr. Bowles, who 
retained only the newspaper, and to it was given 
his entire attention. 

Our entrance to the Republican office of 1872 was 
made on a Thursday, the day when the Weekly 
Republican was issued, —a matter of which, un- 
happily as it turned out, no note had been taken 
by the young men. The production of the Weekly 
brought Samuel Bowles into intensest action. His 
father had founded it, and upon it the son had 
grafted the daily. He cherished to the day of his 
death pride in the old paper, and gave it watchful 
attention. Behold Hitchcock, then, not long on the 
staff, leading the newcomer, like a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter, into the little central room in the editorial de- 
partment, where a bow window looked out into 
Townsley Avenue. The place was untenanted, and 
furnished with a single chair behind a broad flat- 
topped desk. This chair the visitor assumed, placing 
his tall gray felt hat, with its wide black band —a 
very popular style at the colleges — on the desk. 

Not very long after was heard the sharp tapping 
of moving feet, and an absorbed man, with a scowl 
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upon his face, briskly entered. The boy reached 
for the hat —it seemed to him then to loom like 
a mountain — sprang to his feet, and stood at at- 
tention. It was a tense moment. Mr. Bowles had 
just completed in the composing room the closing 
of the Weekly forms and his absorption had not yet 
relaxed. ‘‘What can I do for you?” was snapped 
out like the crack of awhip. In silence a letter was 
passed over which conveyed the fact that the youth 
before him was the person for whom an interview 
had been arranged by his father and Professor 
Par erry: 

The letter was hastily scanned, and the editor 
said, “I don’t believe I have any place for you!” 
To this, response was made that there appeared to 
be a misunderstanding. The visitor had not come 
to ask for a place, but to get the advice of Mr. Bowles 
as to the desirability of reading for a year in prep- 
aration for newspaper work. The fact was — not 
then or after explained — that the applicant had 
been first baseman on the successful Mutual Base- 
ball Club of Berkshire County, which included the 
best part of the Williams nine, and had hoped after 
leaving college to play baseball for another season, 
at the same time doing something — or much — to 
equip himself for newspaper work and a looked-for 
opening in New York City. But older heads had 
led him into this trap. 

“What have you done ?”’ said the imperative voice. 

“Nothing, Mr. Bowles.” 

“Have you not done much of the work on the 
college paper ?”’ 
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“That is something,’ he went on. ‘Can you 
begin work at once ?”’ 

“No, sir,” replied the culprit with some heat. By 
this time the scowl had disappeared and there was 
something sunshiny about the eyes of the great man 
that made the boy feel easier in spirit. 

“Can you come next Wednesday ?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the ready and smiling response. 

So ended the young man’s dream of enjoying more 
of the delights of baseball, and he found him- 
self facing, with full seriousness now, the stern 
realities of a life that was to be absorbed by this 
masterful man, a great newspaper, and a greater 
calling, to which he had felt drawn from boyhood. 
He had contributed local news and descriptive letters 
to the Pittsfield Eagle, the North Adams Transcript, 
the Lee Gleaner, the Troy Times and the New York 
Globe. His only pay had been the regular receipt 
of some of these publications, and that, to his un- 
sophisticated judgment, appeared large reward. 

Now he was destined to begin real newspaper work 
at an initial salary of twenty-five dollars per month, 
— surely princely pay to one who had not before 
earned regular money by his own efforts. But above 
all, here was the coveted start. Let it be added that 
never thereafter was a raise of pay asked for. As the 
newcomer grew in his work the Bowleses, father and 
son, recognized it with an enlarged pay envelope 
up to the limit fixed for the editorial department. 


IT 


Tue ADVANTAGES OF ENVIRONMENT 


In nothing does the writer account his life more 
fortunate than in this engagement to enter journal- 
ism by way of the Springfield Republican. He was, 
for one thing, to live in an exceptionally desirable 
community, and to have a share in suburban, as 
well as urban life. I do not know of another region 
offering choicer attractions in scenery and people. 
_ County seats have an advantage over other towns 
and cities, and nowhere has this meant more 
than in Massachusetts. Springfield, Northampton, 
Greenfield, Lenox and Pittsfield, in the western 
counties of the State, were given not only distinction 
by the presence of the courts, but the intellectual 
stimulus which court sittings brought early established 
a status above that of neighboring communities. 
This counted for much in the years before the ad- 
vent of more rapid transportation. Judges made 
long tarries, and with the lawyers entered into the 
local life to an extent no longer possible. 

In that unhurried time the adjustment of values 
may have been saner, as it surely was more per- 
vadingly sound. Larger recognition was given to 
the cultivated side of life, and those who paid heed 
to the amenities were highly regarded. So came 
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a recognized aristocracy of education, brains and 
social accomplishment. 

But the character early stamped upon Spring- 
field was in process of change. The time when par- 
sons, judges, lawyers and professional men were 
most looked up to in the community was passing, 
or had gone. The era of railroads had affected con- 
ditions in many ways, and the inhabitants of a pros- 
perous city no longer, as in the olden time, drew their 
prosperity mainly from the fertile meadows of the 
Connecticut valley immediately adjacent to Spring- 
field, or further removed up and down the river. 
Railroading and manufacturing claimed an increas- 
ing measure of attention, and were growingly pro- 
ductive sources of activity, income and power. In 
mercantile business the city was reaching out for 
the trade of the region. Thus my association with 
Springfield began during a most interesting and criti- 
cal phase of its transition, when wise or unwise di- 
rection was to determine how far old attractions 
and virtues were to be retained. 

To the outside world Springfield was most widely 
known on the material side through the United States 
Armory, and the Smith and Wesson revolver; as it 
was on the intellectual side as the home of Webster’s 
Dictionary and of the Republican. The armorers 
had long been esteemed a remarkably intelligent 
group of mechanics, who had pride in their work, 
and thought for themselves. But they were no 
longer alone in this. The men who made revolvers 
ranked in quality with those who turned out rifles, 
and a varied line of manufacturing had come to 
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diversify the city’s industries. Thereby the base 
of its business life was broadened and strengthened. 

Fortunately, not to this day has the city developed 
any one manufacturing interest so dominant as to 
constitute anything like its overshadowing asset, 
thereby to become a crushing liability in periods of 
financial distress. Bad times had not oppressed us 
to the extent operative in other places not having 
a many-sided commercial activity comparable with 
ours. . 

There was a more intimate relationship between the 
inhabitants of that small Springfield than has been 
possible since. Men and women knew each other 
more generally, by sight if not through social con- 
tact. There was social differentiation, but awe of 
the “old families”’ was being dissipated as it became 
manifest that dry rot was taking hold of many family 
trees that once flourished and towered, but were ex- 
hibiting in their branches and trunks unlovely signs 
of decay. Self-centered and resourceful men who 
had not come of socially elect families, or had en- 
tered from the outside, mutually indifferent to local 
pretensions, were coming to the front, with many 
more to follow them. Those new to the city saw 
things that were less evident to citizens who had 
grown up in it. But residents of Maple Street and 
vicinity, typical leaders of an exclusive social life, 
were obliged to take note of new elements that were 
advancing in a way to imperil an ancient and cher- 
ished supremacy. 

There was something amusingly — or pathetically 
according to the point of view — provincial, about 
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factors in the old order, hitherto so sure of itself, 
but now lacking in perspective and grasp of present 
potentialities. Women were slower to see what was 
coming than the men, as old Springfield was pushed 
into the background and the way opened for a larger 
and more democratic, if it may be somewhat less 
cultivated, social life, where not much trace was 
to be left of distinctions once sharply existent. 

There was charm and high satisfaction to be 
found in the best life of old New England, both in its 
outstanding personalities and in the atmosphere it 
had created in such a place as Springfield. One 
loves to recall the departed leadership of strong men 
and women once important in this city. Individ- 
ualism certainly flourished more abundantly when 
the conditions of living were simpler, and when 
there was less of organization and of tiresomely me- 
chanical efficiency in business and living. Small 
need was there at the time of which we write to 
consider the now vastly complicated relationship 
between capital and labor. 

But change is the ever-commanding element in 
human experience, and we are forced to witness it, 
to move with it, whether with good grace or ill. It 
was a most attractive Springfield to which one’s 
whole-hearted allegiance could be given, but one 
that was on the threshold of many overturnings of 
what had been, as growth in business brought in- 
creasing changes in the composition of our popula- 
tion. 

Very gratifying is it that in honest government, in 

civic pride and watchfulness, the loss during the pro- 
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cess of absorbing one hundred thousand more people 
has been, upon the whole, so small, and the perpetua- 
tion of ideals and worthy achievements so great. As 
a conserving force it is only fair that large recognition 
be given to the press of the city for the preservation 
of standards that are essential to wholesome munic- 
ipal conditions. If not at all times supremely wise, 
the daily papers have maintained their honor, which 
is the taproot of good service. 


HI 
EntTrRANCcE InTo a GREAT SCHOOL 


Ir has long seemed to the writer that in prepara- 
tion for an effective ministry, an embryonic clergy- 
man might serve himself and enrich his calling by 
spending at least one year in the local department 
of a newspaper. It does not much matter whether 
this be done in a large city or a small one, for human 
efforts, hopes and troubles do not differ with size 
of communities. The injunction “Know thyself” 
comprehends knowledge of one’s fellows. In the 
Christian ministry, above all other callings, there 
is need for sympathy, reinforced by acquaintance with 
life. That tact is most potent which has familiarity 
with the problems under consideration. 

I saw the validity of this theory beautifully dem- 
onstrated by the too short life work of Reverend 
William E. Wolcott, brother of the brilliant United 
States Senator from Colorado, Edward O. Wolcott, 
and an associate at one time on the Republican, who 
rendered the finest kind of service in the manufac- 
turing city of Lawrence. Knowledge and sympathy 
knit Reverend Mr. Wolcott to his flock, made up 
considerably of toilers in the mills, with bonds ex- 
ceptionally strong andtender. When, after his death, 
the church building burned, these friends of Wolcott 
risked their lives to save his portrait. 
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Certainly the newspaper worker who puts his best 
into his profession is all the time learning about people 
and social conditions, and the wider the range of 
interests he can touch, the better will be the equip- 
ment for his daily work. How much had been 
learned by the writer in boyhood and college was 
not then appreciated, for later it became plain that 
everything acquired will at some time come into play 
in journalism. 

Our adventurer into newspaper life in Springfield 
thought it the part of wisdom to empty the mind 
of prepossessions, and make a new start. Delight- 
ful as had been the life in Williamstown, that chap- 
ter in a limited environment was closed. For the 
future he must act for himself and sit as an independ- 
ent court to weigh men and affairs. Too much 
deference to conventions is a handicap from which 
most men free themselves slowly, while some never 
- do this to any considerable degree. 

It was my good fortune to be brought into close 
relationship with a remarkably virile and independent 
personality. Samuel Bowles was a recognized leader 
in the high-minded and progressive journalism of 
his time. After Mr. Bowles’s death I gathered es- 
timates from leading journalists who had known him 
— Joseph Medill, Henry Watterson, Charles A. Dana, 
Murat Halstead, Joseph Pulitzer, Horace White, 
General Joseph R. Hawley, Alexander K. McClure 
and others — and all held him to have been in his 
time perhaps the brightest star in the American 
newspaper firmament. I have not known another 
man so compelling and fascinating. 
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In a small provincial city, Mr. Bowles was making 
a distinctive newspaper of national and international 
fame. He realized the growing power of the press 
and its fine possibilities, and was jealous of its dig- 
nity and good name. To it he gave undivided 
allegiance, even life itself, and demanded like de- 
votion and sacrifice from those who worked under 
him. He was punctilious about the niceties of news- 
paper-making in typography and text. To him it 
was an art demanding the utmost attention and the 
most scrupulous care. In these things he was an 
inspiration to editors near and remote. 

Fortunate were the young men who came under 
his instruction, and no one on the staff worth spend- 
ing time upon failed to be impressed with this. Grad- 
uates of the Republican then and after went out with 
the stamp of the master upon them, and experienced 
little difficulty in finding work to do in fields that 
were larger, and usually less well tilled. How many 
men passed a longer or shorter time in that admi- 
rable but not formally declared School of Journalism ! 
And most of them to justify their training, and to 
dignify newspaper work. 

As a rule good sense had large play at that time 
in the making of newspapers. The majority of edi- 
tors felt themselves under contract to serve their 
readers with intelligence and good taste. It was 
left for a later time, with its commercial appeal for 
circulation at all costs, to introduce elements that 
were to confuse those simple standards, and to de- 
press the tone of journalism. There was exciting 
fiction in vogue — older readers will remember the 
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Beadle dime novels well-bred boys furtively par- 
took of — but not in the newspapers to any great 
extent. For peopletowhom Harper’s and the At- 
lantic made slight appeal, the Waverley magazine 
offered innocuous fiction more or less trashy, the 
forerunner of a crop of modern “ popular”? magazines. 
A pink-tinted weekly paper told of criminals and 
crime. 

But not yet had come a press that was to mix 
deliberately the dime novel and sensational and 
criminal doings for daily reading in a manner calcu- 
lated to beget distorted views of life. Nor had the 
period arrived when newspapers strove to place a 
sample of all their goods on the first page, after the 
fashion of the shop window of an old-time Bowery 
merchant, who bellowed his wares and sought to 
compel all who came his way to become purchasers. 

Old-fashioned was journalism then? It may have 
been when judged by some modern standards. But 
it was self-respecting and helpful; it paid careful 
regard to the rights of the reader; and it gave him 
straightforward service and reliable goods. One 
could take pride in his calling, and possess the as- 
surance that there would be no bad taste in the 
mouth after the day’s work was done. The conti- 
nuity of news stories was preserved, with little skip- 
ping here and there over the pages of the paper 
or the magazine. Capitals were used sparingly. It 
became a saying among tramp printers — most in- 
teresting of our nomads — that “Only Jesus Christ 
and Sam Bowles were capitalized on the Republican.” 
There was no muddle of loose sheets to flop about as 
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one read his paper. Uncommercialized common 
sense forbade the use of what was known in country 
printing offices as “stud horse type”, but made dis- 
play type the servant of sensible oversight, whether 
in advertising or the headlines of reading matter. 
The sum of it all was a satisfying service and self- 
respecting merchandising. The use of big black type 
leaves a paper with lessened resource when really 
great news is precipitated. It is forced to make 
itself a poster. 

Let no one imagine, because these desirable things 
were characteristic of journalism in the seventies, 
the product was dull, unenterprising or inadequate. 
As a recorder of things worth knowing, of life and 
the experiences of men and women in adequate 
portrayal, that product will well bear comparison 
with the newspaper work of our time. Better news 
stories were never printed than appeared in the 
Republican, the New York Sun, the New York Tribune 
and other papers, not to speak of strong and indi- 
vidual editorial writing. The practice of giving the 
gist of an article in the first paragraph had long been 
fundamental in the Republican’s teaching, as was the 
now too little considered art of putting much in 
little. When copy was set by hand, and typesetting 
machines were unknown, such compact writing 
there must be. 

This was not only to the advantage of the patrons 
of the paper but it assisted in producing a well- 
considered and effective literary style. There was 
a minimum of confusion in writing so circumstanced, 
because clarity of expression was ata premium. The 
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Bowles teaching demanded that we get at the meat 
of a subject, and reject the husks that concealed 
it. Clearness, strength and carrying power were 
resultants of the process. 

Mr. Bowles held that nothing in life is alien to the 
newspaper, which in turn is morally bound to see 
things in proper perspective and so to present them 
to the public. In this way everything in the uni- 
versity of life was for the study of the newspaperman. 
But as one acquired widely, so must he digest his 
knowledge, that it might be presented so as to serve 
the public welfare. Young men thus inspired were 
impelled to advance the best interests of the com- 
munity, the State and the nation. 

An atmosphere of enthusiasm and high purpose 
stimulates young men, and all educational institutions 
crave it. It was as such an institution that Mr. 
Bowles regarded his newspaper, which dealt much 
with young college graduates. By their advent the 
staff was recruited. The training of newcomers was 
irksome business, but youths with the divine spark 
in them yielded results that benefited journalism 
generally as they passed beyond the small pay the 
paper could afford to give them. “The Republican is 
as much‘an institution as any of the colleges,” Mr. 
Bowles said to me. That is why it was his practice 
habitually to say, “The paper must do this.” He 
seldom or never employed the personal pronoun. 
We were co-workers in a common cause, and so to 
esteem ourselves. The paper was the thing. When 
newspapers and all who serve them get such an 
understanding and sense of responsibility as this, they 
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are ready to render fitting and disinterested service 
most abundantly. This man was big enough to 
lift all who served him to the plane of his own wide 
and fine outlook. 


IV 
STRENUOUS Earty Days oF SERVICE 


THE paper was facing a stressful time when I be- 
gan to serve it. The publisher of the Republican, 
Clark W. Bryan; the managing editor, William M. 
Pomeroy; and the local editor, Edward H. Phelps, 
all trained by Mr. Bowles, and long in the service, 
had left him. His brother, Benjamin F. Bowles, 
father of Admiral Francis T. Bowles, was still in 
the business department. Only Frank B. Sanborn 
remained of the old-timers in the editorial department, 
and he lived in Concord. There were try-outs of 
new men to be made that must have been infinitely 
wearying. Square pegs would not go in round holes. 
But while this repair work was in progress, the 
paper lost no ground permanently, and was in time 
to be more firmly established than before. 

But the unstinted effort necessary to accomplish 
this result undermined the health of the editor. Six 
years later Mr. Bowles passed out of this life, and 
on the wintry day of his burial, Charles R. Miller 
of the New York Times remained with me beside the 
open grave. Only Doctor David P. Smith, an alert 
military figure, lingered at its head. Miller turned 
to me and said, “It was worth it.”’ So we who 
worked under a master in his calling ever regarded 
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that life of toilsome service and brilliant accomplish- 
ment which was ended at fifty-one years, January 16, 
1878. It had left its distinct and permanent mark 
upon the journalism of the United States. 

It may be asked how the influence of the man and 
the paper made itself felt. Fellow workers upon im- 
portant newspapers read and digested the Repub- 
lican as few other papers were studied. Of even 
greater effect was the circulation of the Weekly 
Republican among editors of lesser journals scat- 
tered over the country. Into that went the cream 
of each day’s issue. It colored thinking. Every- 
where the Republican was recognized for thoughtful 
and finished work that was infused with conscience 
and force. It was no weak echo of any party, man 
or paper, but spoke with assured independence. For 
long years before, and in the years after the death 
of its creator, no newspaper was more widely quoted, 
and its opinions commanded respect. If there was 
not always agreement with them, there was awaken- 
ing of thought. It had value as an irritant as well 
as a leader. In content and handling of news it 
was also an example. 

People of a later time ask how Samuel Bowles 
looked. George S. Merriam wrote of him, “No 
more interesting and commanding figure ever moved 
through the streets than his—with a tall form, 
a little bowed, a face of manly beauty, with great 
black, divining eyes, —a man who knew every- 
body, and was full-charged with power like a living 
dynamo.” 

Mr. Bowles in my time entered a Main Street 
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basement eating place where oysters were taken 
from the shell. The proprietor opened Mr. Bowles’s 
bivalves under the eyes of his customer, and after- 
ward said, “I was afraid. He looked through my 
soul down to my boots!” 

In a letter to the New York Tribune Charles K. 
Webb (“John Paul”) pictured him at Saratoga as, 
“That tall gentleman who would be taller if he did 
not stoop a little, his incisive if not aggressive head 
and face thrust slightly forward as though to meet 
you in argument or repartee at least half way, his 
bright keen eye taking in everything that passed, 
yet betraying kindness in its depths that surprises 
those who know him only by his newspaper writings, 
a man whom you would at once set down as decidedly 
out of the common, editor and proprietor of the 
foremost and best-known newspaper of New Eng- 
land.” | 

By great good fortune, not long before his last 
illness, Mr. Bowles happened on Colonel Henry Wat- 
terson in New York and went with him to Sarony’s. 
After Watterson’s sittings, the photographer forced 
Mr. Bowles into the chair. From these photo- 
graphs the three paintings of Mr. Bowles by 
Thomas W. Wood were made for the family, for the 
Springfield Public Library and for the editorial de- 
partment of the paper. The editors paid for that 
painting — I have that now ancient subscription 
paper — which was to hang forever in the editorial 
department. No other photographs are in anywise 
adequate, but these preserve the free and striking 
outward semblance of the man and reveal some- 
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thing of his spirit. I am using for the first time the 
one most characteristic of our great chief. 

He had two bearings, one for working hours, and 
the other for his home. In the one he was tense 
and self-centered, and in the other the interested 
head of the family, and the gracious, delightful 
host. In many ways the hospitality of Richard 
Olney reminded me of that of Mr. Bowles, who at 
his own table could be as appealing and bewitching 
as a brilliant woman. Out of office hours in his 
home Mr. Bowles was full of kindly interest in the 
young men who served him. He could illuminate 
a bewildering political situation with a sentence that 
shot light into it. In the office he was intent upon 
the manifold tasks in hand. He was suggestive to 
his editorial men, but expected them to supply in- 
spiration if he failed to give it. 

His one fault, to my mind, was in n failing to com- 
mend work well done. He seemed to expect an 
intuitive knowledge of his approval, while quick with 
sharp comment if a writer failed to achieve what had 
been expected. Because of this we many times 
groped, when a word of commendation would have 
cleared the way. Hewas a continual inspiration, and 
from his presence and writings we were constantly 
absorbing much. He had a large and intimate ac- 
quaintance with public men, and by contact and 
correspondence kept hold upon all vital happenings 
in politics. He had wide acquaintance with the 
editors of the country, and the estimate which they 
placed upon him has been set forth. 

The power of personality was recognized by every 
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person brought in contact with Mr. Bowles. Editors 
in the vicinage experienced it. Each talk with him 
aroused the impulse for betterment, and gave larger 
sense of the possibilities and responsibilities of work 
that had been up to that time scarcely regarded as 
a profession. It was give and take between the 
editor of the Republican and the men at the head of 
the great papers; but they, too, got inspiration. 

Joseph Pulitzer told me long afterward that his 
full sense of the mission of journalism was begotten 
of talks with Mr. Bowles in Saratoga, whither he 
had come from St. Louis, and where the two tired 
men rested. Then were planted, or deepened, pur- 
poses that were to end in the purchase by Mr. Pu- 
litzer of the New York World, and its dedication to 
the protection of public interests. He retained his 
St. Louis paper as he moved east to obtain a larger 
field of influence. 

Mr. Pulitzer’s advent brought many departures 
from hitherto accepted newspaper practices. He 
boldly threw over many old ways. When he de- 
clared the column rule no longer sacred, it seemed 
like trifling with the holy of holies. The use of 
illustrations was soon to become general as the pro- 
cesses of reproduction were perfected. This help 
to newspaper making had long been sought. Many 
of the Pulitzer innovations possessing obvious advan- 
tages came into general use. Others he abandoned 
as large success came to the World, to see them after- 
wards picked up by William R. Hearst and carried 
to extremes. 

Thereby came an influence yet more seriously 
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affecting the appearance and quality of newspapers. 
Too few escaped the contagion of detriment. Hap- 
pily, the New York Times, whose editor was a 
Bowles product, steadily kept the old faith in the 
desire of a great section of the American people for 
sensible, unsensational and honest service. That 
the Yimes has achieved large success along high 
lines offers healthful suggestion to all newspapers. 
Other important papers belong to that sensible and 
self-respecting school wherein values are weighed. 

The Republican was prominent in the seventies 
for painstaking intelligence in illuminating the rather 
meager telegraphic news service of that time. Date 
lines used were few. The Associated Press was not 
permitted to edit this journal, and matter which 
came over the wires and cost money did not thereby 
acquire preference. The paper interpreted and in- 
dividualized the general news as well as local hap- 
penings. 

Processes of standardization in newspaper making 
were yet afar off. No syndicated matter was avail- 
able, and “‘features”’ were produced at home. Orig- 
inality was encouraged, and led to results that dis- 
tinguished the paper. The Republican evolved its 
own ideas and executed them. Its product was 
“tailor-made” and not “ready-made”, as a wise 
old printer expressed it when discussing modern 
fashions in journalism in contrast with the individ- 
uality of that period. 

No part of the paper escaped thorough editing, 
and the result was quite as satisfying to readers 
as to the editors. Modern frenzies in the way of 
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extreme headlines, overemployment of leads, and 
a superfluity of often indifferent illustrations, have 
more and more combined to make the reader’s prog- 
ress difficult and nerve-wearing. Is there not to 
be a return to better art in the typography of news- 
papers? 


V 


CoMRADES OF THOSE First YEARS 


In the light of “the Republican’s way” there may 
have been some advantage in breaking in a new 
crew, eagerly responsive to the ideas of a remarkable 
leader. Our managing editor was Edward P. Clark, 
two years out of Yale, thorough and painstaking, 
devoted to his calling, and an excellent drill-master. 
In handling election returns and the like he had 
no superior. Not long after the death of the chief 
Mr. Clark left the paper. He served several papers 
in larger cities, and finally found congenial surround- 
ings and exceptional opportunity as an editorial 
writer on the New York Evening Post. When he 
died his wife, Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, made record 
of a very useful life under the fitting caption, “A 
Soldier of Conscience” — for that he always was. 
No shadow fell upon our friendship. 

The leading editorial writer was Wilmot L. War- 
ren, who dealt with social and financial topics, 
writing also upon politics. He was a strong man of 
broad sympathies. His writing had the shrewd and 
philosophic flavor of his Vermont upbringing. Mr. 
Bowles told me that Warren had been slow in devel- 
oping, but, as so often happens, the result had been 
worth the waiting. The chief had respect for Mr. 
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Warren’s judgment, and when planning for the fu- 
ture of the paper during his last illness, advised his 
son and myself to have regard for Mr. Warren’s’ 
views in matters of public policy. 

On Mr. Warren’s death in 1887 his place was taken 
by Ernest. Howard, later of the New York World, 
who had been trained on the paper and gave it 
many years of fine service. Mr. Howard was fol- 
lowed by Waldo L. Cook, another exceptionally 
able writer, afterward made editor when Richard 
Hooker’s health forced him to lighten his load. Al- 
ways new men had been coming along to make good 
the places of those who went out, and of the present 
day Francis E. and Howard K. Regal, Richard S. 
Brooks, Henry R. Lloyd and Edward N. Jencks, Jr. 
represent such development. 

The editor who made the strongest appeal to the 
young men in those transitional days was Charles 
H. Adams, who wrote chiefly of politics, and always 
with a quill pen. He had worked on the Troy Times, 
the New York Sun, and the Hartford Courant. In 
time he returned to the Courant, and was for many 
years its leading writer under Charles Hopkins 
Clark. Mr. Adams could tell us at first-hand about 
Charles A. Dana, General Hawley, Charles Dudley 
Warner and public men of every sort. He had a 
keen eye for the descriptive incident that would best 
portray the man. When Mr. Adams died, one who 
had been his classmate at Yale, writing in the Cou- 
rant, compared the veteran editorial writer with 
John Fiske, the historian, and there were resem- 
blances. He was individual, self-contained and a 
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paragraphist of uncommon brilliancy. No writer 
on the Republican surpassed him in wit and point. 
Mr. Adams contributed to lighten office toil with 
humor deftly wrought. In reading copy for the 
editorial page it was not unusual to discover para- 
graphs marked “Note and Comment” like the fol- 
lowing : 
Centaurs and dragons long since quit the stage, 
Vampires and werewolves are no more the rage, 


No more these monsters daunt the human mind; 
But Griffins still superfluous lag behind. 


The Devil is sniffin’ 
With gluttonous glee. 
“Ah! nicely grilled Griffin 
Is the eatin’ for me!” 


Charles Goodrich Whiting, who in 1869 with Ed- 
ward King had nursed the original Evening News 
during the short life of that little offshoot of the Re- 
publican, was called back from the Albany Times by 
Mr. Bowles in 1872. He began at the head of the 
local department, but was soon made literary editor, 
and continued in that place for thirty-six years. He 
also wrote on art and did editorials. Mr. Whiting’s 
delicate touch in writing, and his love of nature, 
are preserved in two books, “The Saunterer”’ issued 
in 1886, and “Walks in New England” in 1903. He 
has been Springfield’s poet on historic occasions, as 
well as the kindly helper of literary folk more or 
less capable. He came to hold happily for long 
years a distinct place in the city’s life. Early mem- 
bership in the Authors Club of New York was the 
source of many satisfactions to him. 
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Other Republican men of the seventies contributed 
much to the paper. Edward F. Hayes, long secre- 
tary to Mr. Bowles, was for forty years after the 
death of the great chief to edit the Weekly Republican 
with skill and loving fidelity to its high traditions. 
Mr. Hayes had exquisite art in writing, but frail 
health forbade its frequent employment. Charles 
R. Miller speedily became head of the city staff, but 
within three years opportunity to go to the New 
York Times carried him to the triumphs of a larger 
field. Charles H. Dow, who had initiative, left us 
for the Providence Journal, and thence passed to 
New York where he founded the Wall Street Journal. 
Clinton B. Evans, adept in financial writing, went 
to the Chicago Tribune, and later established the 
Economist. He became in time daily Chicago cor- 
respondent for the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Charles M. Prynne, at one time Mr. Bowles’s secre- 
tary, went to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and then 
to the New York World and Providence Journal. He 
was a fine editorial man, who was later persuaded to 
accept a profitable business relationship. Others 
might be mentioned, but cataloging of the “old 
guard” cannot be prolonged. 

Of the men who served the paper ae coeree i 
to 1878, under the strong régime of the next Samuel 
Bowles, who adhered with abiding loyalty to his 
father’s ideals, — how long is the roll! Doctor Talcott 
Williams was for several years an editorial writer. 
Doctor Franklin H. Giddings of Columbia University, 
and Doctor Joseph H. Johnson, of New York Univer- 
sity, were also on the paper. George S. Merriam 
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wrote an occasional editorial, as did Charles H. Bar- 
rows of Springfield. The men who were trained 
on the Republican, with scarcely an exception, re- 
flected credit on their schooling. In national politi- 
cal conventions, wherever held, or in Washington 
and the big cities, it has been a joy to meet them. 
The flame of their loyalty to old days in Springfield 
burns steadily, and the warmth of their greetings 
remains one of life’s choicest satisfactions. 

Colonel George Harvey, of the North American 
Review, politician and diplomat, Robert H. Lyman 
and W. W. Gay of the New York World, Hamilton 
Ormsby of the Brooklyn Eagle, Herbert S. Underwood, 
formerly of the Boston Advertiser and Record, and 
Louis A. Coolidge, of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company, come to mind out of a single group. Of 
a later time were George Kibbe Turner, the maga- 
zinist and novelist, William S. Woods, editor of the 
Literary Digest, Brewer Corcoran, writer of books, 
Frederick W. Main, now in paper manufacturing, 
who, as did Turner, became head of the local de- 
partment. There was a time, too, when Robert 
Stevenson, editor of the Waterbury American, and 
Archie Show of the Cleveland Plain Dealer stood out 
among the newcomers. Such groups succeeded each 
other with bewildering rapidity. Surely a catalogue 
of Republican men back over the years ought to 
have been kept, where no permanent record remains. 
George S. Lewis, who for half-a century gave the 
men their pay envelopes, was our best reference 
book, but that loyal soul and his records are no longer 
within reach. 
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Warm tribute is due above the rest to the true- 
hearted yoke fellow of my newspaper life. No di- 
rector of any journal in the United States sustained 
the best traditions of his craft more faithfully than 
did the Samuel Bowles with whom I was associated 
in loyal and amicable relation from 1873 until his 
death on March 14, 1915. He began regular work 
on the paper after I had served one year under his 
father, and succeeded to control in 1878. He had 
fine ability directed by an ever sensitive conscience. 
Unflinchingly would he have gone to the stake for 
convictions’ sake, had the need arisen. He was 
as serious and single-minded in the discharge of 
every duty, public and private, as any preacher of 
the Puritans could have been. The finer side of 
social life appealed to him and he adorned it. He was 
strong, reticent but kindly of heart, and responsive 
to every worthy appeal life made. A competent 
writer when he chose to take the pen, he was a thor- 
ough man of business, who guided the paper with 
prudence and wise judgment. Every part of the 
establishment was responsible to him, and he directed 
all with unwearying attention. He was not un- 
responsive to new developments in the art of news- 
paper making and progressed along well-considered 
lines, but never permitted the Republican to depart 
from the standards of service he had inherited and in 
which he gloried. To the uttermost he was faith- 
ful to the trust committed to his hands. 


SAMUEL BOWLES THE SON. 


VI 
A SMALL City’s PERSONALITIES 


HumaAN nature does not differ with one’s location.. 
The newspaper worker who will master the types 
of men and women in a small city has qualified him- 
self for understanding life in the world’s capitals. 
But such acquirement cannot be gathered in a year’s 
harvest, for knowledge is cumulative wherever one 
is. Youth yearns for great things, and does not ap- 
prehend that the possibilities of them lie about us. 
They are there for the finding, and some day the 
fact gets into the consciousness. Then to the seeing 
eye no book or drama surpasses in gripping interest 
the daily life amid which we move, and wherein we 
have our share. Tragedy and comedy, pain and 
joy, gloom and fellowship, are in Podunk and in 
the great cities, and were in the old Springfield as 
they are in the new. And everything focuses in. 
the newspaper office. There is the vantage point 
from which to see and learn of humanity. 

The Springfield directories up to the seventies 
were in size and contents not much bulkier than the 
Webster’s Spelling Book of a boyhood not then dis- 
tant. Then followed the present standard volume, 
which was to grow in pages with the city’s advance: 
in population up to the huge volumes of to-day. 
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How the chords of memory are set tingling as one’s 
eye runs down the pages of names in the directory 
of 1872-1873 ! 

With the end of the Civil War only seven years 
in the background, the number of former volunteer 
soldiers in official positions did not seem dispropor- 
tionate. General Horace C. Lee presided over the 
post-office in the Haynes Hotel block, and had ten 
clerks and two letter carriers to supervise, along with 
four branch offices. The genial Major Samuel B. 
Spooner was mayor, and the office added a thou- 
sand dollars to his income as register of probate. 

Colonel William S. Shurtleff was judge of probate, 
and entrenched himself in. the affections of the 
people. He had literary tastes, and wrote verse 
well above the mediocre. He was a pleasing public 
speaker. Nature made him a gentleman. His in- 
terest in people was genuine, and there was no more 
delightful companion in the city. When death took 
him at sixty years of age there was such an out- 
pouring of all sorts and conditions of men and women 
at his funeral in the Church of the Unity as left 
its ineffaceable impression of general respect and 
affection. 

Colonel Henry M. Phillips, later to be mayor and 
useful in many ways, was in the common council ; 
as was Elijah A. Newell, afterwards to be the long- 
time city clerk. 

Marcus P. Knowlton was president of the com- 
mon council, on the way to becoming Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 
The chief of the State’s highest tribunal at that time 
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was Reuben A. Chapman of Monson. He made no 
profound impression upon newspaper observers. 
It could not have been said of Chief Justice Chapman, 
as Chief Justice Rugg related in his tribute to Chief 
Justice Knowlton at the memorial proceedings of 
the court in March, 1919, “A few years ago a jus- 
tice of this court, since retired, said to a leading 
member of our bar, whose reputation was also 
national, ‘I think the time will come when the bar 
will regard Chief Justice Knowlton as the equal of 
Chief Justice Shaw.’ The reply was, ‘That time 
has already come.’”’ When the excellent Chief 
Justice Chapman died, Mr. Bowles called in Ne- 
hemiah A. Leonard, counsel for the Republican, to 
write an editorial upon the departed, — something 
quite exceptional in the conduct of the paper. It 
seemed to suggest that the subject did not offer 
salient points to the editor. 

Another councilman of 1872, also from Ward 5, 
was E. Burr Maynard, a coming mayor, later to sit 
on the Massachusetts Superior Court bench, and to 
be respected for his sound sense and sympathetic 
knowledge of men as they passed. One of the alder- 
men was Charles R. Ladd. In the reforming year 
of 1879, when Governor Talbot brought about im- 
portant changes in the State government, Mr. Ladd 
was a leader in the House of Representatives. This 
led to his selection as auditor of the State, in which 
office his work was effective in the public interest 
beyond other auditors. 

The leading advocates of the Hampden County 
bar were George M. Stearns of Chicopee and Ed- 
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ward B. Gillett of Westfield. All Springfield knew 
them in the court room and outside. Mr. Stearns 
was at the moment district attorney for Hampden 
and Berkshire counties, an incident of his legal 
career. During Grover Cleveland’s first term in 
the presidency, Mr. Stearns was United States dis- 
trict attorney in Boston. Originality of thought, and 
a diction drawn much from the English of the Bible, 
distinguished this remarkable man, no less than 
mastery of legal principles and precedents. He 
kept touch with plain people, and flavored his cross- 
examinations and arguments with wit that appealed 
to them. He loved a fast horse, and was at his best 
in horse and dog trials, as well as in the most im- 
portant litigation. He was fond of a game of poker, 
and generally lost. His fame and sayings were the 
proud possession of people who never exchanged 
a word with him. 

To be a Democrat was a handicap, as public pre- 
ferment went in those days. Mr. Stearns visualized 
this situation when, in answer to an invitation to 
make a political speech in Vermont, he replied that 
it was impossible for him to get away, but if the 
Democrats of the Green Mountain State would as- 
semble in his back yard he would be glad to do his 
best for them. Nevertheless the time came when 
Mr. Stearns could be assured of nomination and 
election to Congress. All went most prosperously 
with that popular movement until the night before 
the convention that was to launch the candidacy. 
Then came a personal letter by special messenger from 
Chicopee in which Mr. Stearns declined to stand. 
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“You have got me up to my crotch in trouble,” 
he wrote, “and now you must pull me out!” Re- 
luctantly the Republican performed that office. Mr. 
Stearns was determined to employ his “few remain- 
ing years in skimming the cream off my fast lowering 
pan of life.” 

There was great ability and strength in Mr. 
Stearns’s legal career, but his picturesque personal- 
ity will longest be remembered. In the earlier 
part of his professional life publicans and. sinners 
made him their defender. There was the opulent 
liquor dealer of New Bedford who, coming from the 
court room with Mr. Stearns, paused as they were 
passing a church, and putting his hand on its walls 
said with great feeling and solemnity, ‘These are 
the damned things that are ruining the country!” 
Prophetic words indeed, far beyond the possibility 
of conception then or long afterward. We have lived 
to see the saloon ruined. Dead it is, and buried, 
with the churches lending a willing hand to the pro- 
cesses of despoilment and interment. 

In his public appearances Mr. Stearns was never 
commonplace, nor did he ever seem anything but 
natural. He awakened interest wherever he spoke, 
and he never spoke without preparation. His few 
appearances in Democratic state conventions were 
hailed with delight. When John E. Russell was to be 
nominated for governor after Governor William E. 
Russell, Mr. Stearns began his nominating speech: 
“William goeth and John cometh.” When _ he 
talked at the memorial exercises for the elder Samuel 
Bowles he was like no other speaker, and I saw 
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Charles Dudley Warner and General Hawley turn 
quickly to each other with looks that said, ‘‘Here 
is something quite out of the ordinary.” 

Mr. Stearns was a boon to legislative committees, 
and lifted the tedium of their hearings. Few, if 
any, of his public addresses have been preserved. 
An argument directed to the Legislature of 1889, 
in opposition to the sharper regulation of the prac- 
tice of medicine, typewritten and beautifully bound 
in flexible leather, given me by the late Henry S. 
Dickinson, well repays perusal. No series of letters 
printed in the Republican ever afforded more joyous 
reading than those which Mr. Stearns wrote when 
on a trip to Florida. Much sparkle went out of 
local life when he left it. 

Edward B. Gillett was of another type, a rare 
gentleman, loving the best in literature and in life. 
In appearance he resembled Benjamin Disraeli, the 
English political leader, but not in moral fiber. 
When Frederick H. Gillett returned from Washing- 
ton bearing the prize of the speakership of the 
national House of Representatives, and honor was 
paid him, many of us felt that the best passage in 
his speech of acknowledgment was the tribute to 
his father. We have had no better example of 
New England refinement than Mr. Gillett afforded. 
He was accomplished and persuasive whether in the 
court room, on a college platform, or in the pulpit. 
His lay sermons were remarkable efforts. 

In him were embodied the highest traditions of 
the bar. I early enjoyed the experience of sitting 
through a case which Mr. Gillett conducted for the 
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Republican, a suit brought by a physician who we 
believed and contended had disregarded the ethics of 
his profession. As it was my first libel suit I had 
gathered much of the evidence. The effective way 
in which Mr. Gillett made use of these facts revealed 
his mastery. The climax came in the closing argu- 
ment, wherein Mr. Gillett pictured the good physi- 
cian over against the despicable one. He told of 
the doctor who came to his own home, and of the 
contrast presented by an unworthy doctor in another 
home. Scorn and righteous indignation flowed from 
his lips, and finally, turning with pointing hand, he 
said, “And there is the man!” The effect was 
startling. The plaintiff appeared like one suffering 
under the lash, shrinking and afraid. I have never 
seen a more dramatic happening in any court room. 

Fortunately Mr. Hayes had been brought to make 
a stenographic report of Mr. Gillett’s plea, which 
was printed in full. Many newspapers reproduced 
the address from the Republican, so admirable was 
it in sentiment and form. I remember calling Mr. 
Bowles’s attention to this, and the outside comments - 
on the merit of the address, and his saying, “We 
might well have commended it — but I didn’t think 
of that ; it seemed too much like cracking up our own 
wares.” I remember, too, Mr. Gillett’s pleasure in 
the exact reproduction of his words, and his saying 
such an experience had never come to him before. 
Hitherto he had been given only a reporter’s char- 
acterization. 

Mention may well be made at this point of one 
whose knowledge of the legal profession in Hampden 
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County and of the judges of Massachusetts has not 
been surpassed. For over half a century Robert O. 
Morris of Springfield has been clerk of courts, early 
winning and always keeping the respect of those 
having to do with his office. Master of its duties, he 
has sustained the most friendly relations with Bench 
and Bar and the public. In the life of his community 
Mr. Morris has held a large place. His sound judg- 
ment in financial matters brought to his hands re- 
sponsibility for many trusts. No one in the region 
has known more about birds and the local history. 
In his standing in the courthouse and the community 
Mr. Morris resembles the late Henry W. Taft of 
Pittsfield, for forty years clerk of courts in Berk- 
shire County, for both represented the best tradi- 
tions in law and citizenship. 

The memory of that old lawsuit also suggests the 
sheriff, the jail, and what I was later to see there. 
Hiram Q. Sanderson was high sheriff of Hampden 
County and the old jail was on State Street, located 
near where the present Central High School build- 
ing stands. He was a dignified official, but little 
productive on the colorful side of things. But I 
was to see this placid man administer death by man- 
date of the law. The victim had taken life in a cow- 
ardly way, and his was required of him. The last 
words of one Loomis, executed in 1883, were spoken 
to me just before he was led to death. Of what 
we talked, I do not now remember, but that which 
followed can never be forgotten. . 

The black cap was drawn over the head of the 
prisoner beneath the gallows. Sheriff Sanderson 
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stepped upon the spring, the drop fell. Such was 
the duty belonging to the shrievalty. Some of us 
remember that in Grover Cleveland’s first cam- 
paign for the presidency, political opponents called 
him the “Buffalo hangman.” The New York Tri- 
bune asserted that Sheriff Cleveland had part in two 
executions. Little heed was paid to that. If so, 
he performed that public duty without derogation 
in service of the State. 

As the dangling body of Loomis swung round and 
round it was seen that the drawing of the rope had 
pulled the black cap at one place so that a little tri- 
angle of the neck became visible. One could not 
withdraw his gaze from the spot. Slowly the blood 
left that bit of flesh until the gray of death came 
upon it. Waking in the night, again and again 
one would see it. Would I ever escape the sight? 
From that last word with the prisoner to the spec- 
tacle of the swinging dead man the experience is 
indelibly stamped on memory, while all the official 
details attending that hanging — my first and last 
— have left me as of no moment. 

No local reporter will ever see the like again. In 
Massachusetts the electric chair has replaced choking 
by rope, and in many States life imprisonment has 
superseded both. 


VII 


Lire 1n My First Boarpinc House 


THERE is advantage in beginning one’s working 
days among plain people. Essential things get over- 
laid where too much stress is placed upon refine- 
ments that come to proclaim themselves cardinal 
virtues. The basic is not always beautiful, but vital 
it will never cease to be. We may have superficial 
copy-book knowledge of virtuous maxims, but only 
through living do we comprehend them. The news- 
paper worker seeing only one side of life’s shield 
misses more than he will ever suspect of richness on 
the other side. 

Profitable was the experience that came through 
dwelling in an Elm Street boarding house that fitted 
the dollar-a-day period in the lives of Charles R. 
Miller and myself. To that abode I had been pi- 
loted by one graduated at a Western college, a fine 
fellow who lost his job as copyholder in the com- 
posing room because he failed to catch a misprint 
in one of the Chief’s editorials. His downfall seemed 
to me black tragedy, but by another road he made 
good in journalism. So one of the landlady’s rooms 
held a single occupant until one day, with head 
bent over my office desk, I heard a voice at my el- 
. bow say, “Is your name Griffin? I am going to 
room with you!” 
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The impulse to say, “The dickens you are!’ was 
suppressed, as I looked up and saw a clean-cut 
youth, clad in a green cutaway coat and vest, with 
striped trousers, and wearing a silk hat, not of the 
latest vintage. It was a Dartmouth graduate of 
that year. 

“How’s that ?” I answered. 

“My name is Miller; I have seen Mr. Bowles; 
he advises it, and I have been to the Elm Street man- 
sion. You were asleep when I was shown the room.” 

Happy chance had brought a lifelong friend, for 
as dear old Marse Henry Watterson said to me, 
“There’s nothing in this world like the friendship 
of man for man!” 

How much we enjoyed together in those toilsome 
days made bright by radiant optimism and the joy 
of learning! Miller was dowered with a lively sense 
of humor, joined with rugged qualities that ought to 
belong to men reared among the granite hills of New 
Hampshire, and sometimes do. It was not long 
before we had leading citizens of Springfield in pro- 
cess of classification, — their abilities and foibles. 

Miller had the gift of acquiring languages, which 
I had not. In my library is the French textbook 
we early tackled, he to master it, and I to put it 
aside as office cares grew imperative and responsibil- 
ities absorbing. After three years of the most in- 
timate comradeship, a Dartmouth college friend in 
charge of the Weekly New York Times decided to 
turn to the ministry, and advised Miller to apply 
for the newspaper job—which he got. It was 
characteristic of him that he began his New York 
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residence by boarding with a French family. After 
the World War broke out he acquired a reading 
knowledge of Russian. German he already knew. 

So came parting of our ways, grievous for the 
moment, but softened by our hopes for the future. 

Episodes of life in our first boarding house are 
etched into memory. The new courthouse was in 
process of erection. George R. Townsley, the force- 
ful man on the board of county commissioners, had 
led in locating the building and in having Richard- 
son design it. As winter came and we returned 
to our quarters about 3 A.M., or most often later, 
the problem of heat unpleasantly obtruded itself. 
There was a diminutive stove in the room, but no 
wood. We fell into the way of picking up blocks 
and scraps as we passed the courthouse, so providing 
comfort as we consumed the nightly allowance of 
two sandwiches per man, and one small piece of pie 
each that was laid on a little table, once a washstand. 
But the miracle of increasing ashes in the stove 
bothered Mrs. V. She became so obviously troubled 
about something that we inquired into the cause. 
“T don’t like to speak of it, gentlemen,” she responded, 
“but I do hope you are not burning my wood!” 
She was assured that our particular friends, the 
county commissioners, had urged us, as a favor to 
the county, to make use of any chips we found about 
the building they were rearing for the ampler ad- 
ministration of justice. The explanation was good 
for an extra helping of prunes that night. Inci- 
dentally not even the finest of California prunes make 
any appeal to me now. 
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Happening to notice that a distinguished out-of- 
town clergyman, known from boyhood, was to preach 
at the First Church, I arose early one Sunday to 
hear him. When I stopped to speak with the 
preacher after the sermon, he introduced me to the 
people with whom he was staying, and they asked me 
to dinner. The invitation was declined, on the 
plea of work. At the boarding-house meal I men- 
tioned the incident. Our landlady was alive with in- 
terest. ‘‘Who were the people giving the invitation, 
and where did they live?” I was obliged to con- 
fess not having caught the name as my friend intro- 
duced us. It was only too easy to see that to her 
mind the new boarder was a romancer and his ex- 
posure complete. 

I did not get reinstated in Mrs. V.’s confidence 
until some time afterwards, when she asked if I 
knew a very old negro woman, mentioning her name, 
a remarkable cook, who said she had once lived in 
Williamstown. ‘‘To be sure,” I said, ““my mother 
has often spoken of her. She lived long with my 
grandmother and the family were very fond of her.” 
It was evident thereafter that my respectable social 
standing had been established through the chance 
intervention of this ancient servant, sure to have set 
forth things to the credit of my ancestry. How 
good it is, men and brethren, in youth or age, to 
have misunderstandings ironed out ! 

The boarding house must always remain'a study 
of life in a small cross section. It will offer tragedy, 
and our time of ill fortune was not to be withheld. 

Most surprising, when one possesses a limited 
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supply of clothing, is the abnormal rapidity with 
which garments wear out. Coverings of the body 
for inner and outer wear, when not mended, make 
their owner suffer for it. Such suffering we under- 
went then and later. As time went on we insisted 
most of all that wearing quality was the thing. 
On that basis Miller and I bought twin pairs of 
low-priced trousers of a small and ugly checker- 
board pattern. They wore like iron, until we hated 
them with extreme intensity. 

A dollar a day is soon spent when necessities, 
beyond the price of board, come last. I remember 
we smoked “pig-tail’? tobacco, ordinary leaf put 
up in sacking, and having the appearance of a long 
sausage. At one time half a dozen men in the local 
department bought light suits at a reduction for 
quantity — deeming it a masterpiece of financier- 
ing — but those suits became disreputable long be- 
fore the last payment could be negotiated. It is 
something to learn that poverty bears hard on the 
feelings. 

I had hitherto asked no assistance from home, 
but the time came when the decrepitude of shirts 
and underwear led to a call for relief from Berkshire. 
The longed-for garments came — a generous box of 
them — and were spread out to cover my half of 
the bed, so that Miller might see and envy. There 
they remained when we started for our nightly toil. 
When home again at 4 a.m. the bed had been cleared. 
Nor were the garments to be found in drawers or 
closet. Where had our over-careful landlady de- 
posited them ? 
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Not long before that time an enlivening factor had 
entered the boarding house in the person of the 
blonde and gushing wife of a railroad brakeman. 
She had charm, and when we were present pro- 
fessed literary tastes. Miller had been class poet. 
He brought in his trunk from Hanover a young 
library of poetry. Volume by volume the books 
had been loaned to Mrs. Brakeman, with no returns. 
All of this by way of introduction to our tragedy. 

Coming down earlier than usual next day, be- 
cause of a troubled mind, I made haste to ask Mrs. 
V. what she had done with my clothes. “Nothing,” 
she replied, “why do you ask ?”’ I inquired whether 
any of the boarders had left? She revealed that 
the railroad man and his spouse had departed. With 
the charming fly-by-night had gone Miller’s poetry, 
and with both of them all my hopes of possessing 
presentable shirts for a long time to come! 

By way of inquest we visited Marshal Pease, who, 
wearing as always his brass-buttoned, blue swallow- 
tailed coat, and with high hat in place, was about to 
leave his office in the basement of the afterward 
cremated City Hall, proudest product of the admin- 
istration of Mayor Eliphalet Trask back in 1855. 
We detained the marshal with our moving narrative, 
in which he found more of mirth than of sad import- 
ance. ‘“‘What are the chances of the recovery of 
our property ?”’ we concluded. “About one chance 
in a thousand, but we will do our best’? — which, in 
results achieved, was nothing. 

The only satisfaction derived from that melan- 
choly affair came over forty years after, when the 
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editorial and business departments of the New York 
Times presented the editor-in-chief with a gold 
watch in commemoration of long and brilliant ser- 
vice. In his presentation speech the managing edi- 
tor remarked that, so far as anybody in New York 
knew, Mr. Miller had never written verse. Oppor-. 
tunity was afforded after the luncheon for telling 
a group of editors exactly how our friend’s Pegasus 
had perished in the long ago for want of fodder, 
—like grandfather’s clock, “never to go again.” 

It was my ‘expectation that Charles R. Miller 
would read — with his whimsical understanding of 
things not said—these incidents of our happy 
young manhood. But it was not to be. As Ju- 
venal points out in his most famous Satire, though 
one be spared all the other ills of old age, the grief 
of parting from friends must be endured. It warmed 
my heart to read the national and international 
tributes that followed this friend’s death in New 
York July 18, 1922. And yet—and yet — will 
he somewhere see of these fruits of his labors and 


be glad? 
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GETTING Out anp ABouT A Bit 


As time went on and salaries crept up a trifle we 
left the Elm Street boarding house, and it became pos- 
sible to enlarge our horizon. We craved knowledge 
of men and affairs beyond Springfield. The younger 
men on the Republican reached after association 
with kindred spirits working on Hartford, New Haven, 
Worcester and Boston newspapers. Sunday papers 
were yet to become a New England product, so that 
Saturday was a free day in morning newspaper 
offices. A number of good fellows in these cities fell 
into the way of meeting once a week, and by means of 
alternating visits, and eating together, we saw other 
cities, swapped experiences, got good cheer, and with 
it considerable enlargement of view. 

Miller was influential in these gatherings, as was 
Charlie Russell, afterwards member of Congress 
from Connecticut, who died in office; George Fred 
Williams, doing night work on the Boston Globe while 
studying law, and others less well known. No 
formalities interfered with the enjoyment of these 
gatherings, the like of which I have not known since. 
Much was lost to newspaper workers when Sunday 
newspapers put an end to the Saturday holiday and 
such opportunity for meeting fellow workers. 
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An incident of that period comes to mind. The 
late James L. Bowen, historian of the 37th regiment, 
once editor of a North Adams weekly, author of 
“Massachusetts in the Civil War”’, later city sealer 
of weights and measures, was serving on the local 
department. Somebody had _ discovered about 
Bowen’s desk a Beadle dime novel he had written. 
This was as full of “Wild West” adventures as a 
modern movie play. One of the fellows, perched 
on the big center table, read from this yellow-covered 
book, to the general delight. There proved to be 
other Bowen novels, for which the writer was paid 
one hundred dollars apiece, so that we reckoned our 
fellow toiler had picked up at least twelve hundred 
dollars in this field of sensational fiction. For one 
who had never seen a “redskin”’ roaming the prairies, 
this was an achievement out of the ordinary. 

Good times we had at home. There is no club 
more to be desired than the right kind of a newspaper 
staff. It offers not only the drawing of common 
interests, but knowledge of many things and an out- 
look ever enlarging. Eating places of the city were 
sampled, and we became experts on food service as 
related to slender purses. Saturday nights after 
closing time at the one theater — plays were a re- 
source because tickets were plentiful — the big front 
‘editorial room became the lounging place where 
editors and reporters indulged in wide discussions of 
men and things. 

Nor should the old Springfield House —torn down 
when the Nayasset clubhouse was built — be for- 
gotten. It was kept by August Sheppert, an educated 
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and sympathetic German, who provided desirable 
food and excellent beer. Choice men among the local 
journalists went}there and enjoyed Mr. Sheppert’s 
really fine orchestrian. Edward Bellamy of ‘“Look- 
ing Backward” fame, then writing his first novel, and 
his brother Charles, founder of the present Springfield 
Daily News, shared in the mild Bohemianism which 
seemed so joyous against the dull background of the 
week’s hard work we did not permit ourselves to 
neglect. 

Vividly in mind is the first visit of many Miller 
and I made to New York, after obtaining the neces- 
sary railroad passes to which newspaper men in that 
distant period were considered entitled. We con- 
centrated our little money on the purchase of a repast 
at the Broadway Central Hotel, which, conducted on 
the American plan, spread wide possibilities before us. 
We had eaten mightily before adding a finality that 
called for maple syrup, but the fatal cup revealed a 
multitude of ants that forced our retreat. 

There was no money for matinées, but we found 
keenest satisfaction in the great free show of the city. 
After much sight-seeing, the wearied countrymen 
rested on a bench in Union Square, then a central 
point of interest, and talked of things past, present 
and to come. All these incidents were recalled long 
afterward as a distinguished editor carried me in his 
fine automobile to a meeting of the advisory board of 
the Pulitzer School of Journalism. Fond and foolish 
memories. Everybody has them, and wise people 
refuse to let them go. | 

In later years, after becoming local editor, there 
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came an annual pass over the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad. It was the perquisite of 
every city editor along the line of this and other 
railroads. Free transportation permitted of week- 
end visits to New York, where I came in contact, 
through Miller and other acquaintances on the big 
papers, with many journalists then, or destined to 
become, star men worth knowing. One was put in 
the way of learning about New York City affairs, and 
the politics of the Empire State. 

Let it be said here that Mr. Bowles was the first 
editor, so’ far as I know, to decline railroad passes 
for himself and members of his staff. He recognized 
the growing abuse of free passes — always an imposi- 
tion on passengers compelled to pay their fare — 
and the possibility of their exercising a softening 
influence, even though unconsciously, on the relations 
of newspapers and corporations. It was no light 
matter, in that time of small things in the newspaper 
business, to load the expense of transporting news 
gatherers upon a lean treasury, but Mr. Bowles did 
it, and so led the way to what became an inclusive 
reform. Many newspapers were slow to follow suit, 
and some did so only when public sentiment and the 
law compelled them to be virtuous. 


IX 


A PeEriop oF RETRENCHMENT 


TuHose who studied public affairs in the seventies 
are seeing in these days following the World War, 
many resemblances to what then was. The country 
was long in recovering its poise after the Civil War. 
Very slowly did we recede from the high level of war 
prices. The intoxication of inflation affected the pro- 
cesses of government for many years, and only by pro- 
tracted readjustment, involving serious financial trou- 
bles, did the country get back to stability. But let it 
not be forgotten that the time came when conservative 
bankers were of the opinion that three per cent. was 
likely to be the ruling rate of interest in the United 
States, as we should become more like the older 
countries of Europe. 

It is not easy at this distance to realize how men 
who regarded themselves as rich in equities up to 
1873 were brought to low financial estate when money 
became tight and it was no longer possible to borrow 
it. Many a citizen then pushed to the wall never 
regained his former prosperity. Salaries went down 
along with incomes, and taxes were burdensome. 

Little adequate recognition had been given to 
the imperative necessity for economy in the public 
spending. Lessons of retrenchment are not easily 
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acquired, as we all know, whether by individuals or 
in the conduct of public affairs. With the election 
of Emerson Wight as mayor in 1874, Springfield 
undertook to make its expenditures harmonize with 
the teachings of the panic of the previous year. 

Behind Mayor Wight for four years stood Daniel | 
L. Harris, President of the Connecticut River Rail- 
road, and for three of these years Mr. Harris served 
as member of the common council. From that minor 
position he dominated the city government in a 
remarkable and entirely disinterested way. He pre- 
pared and printed at his own expense from time to 
time — with the help of his son, Azariah B. Harris — 
elaborate statistics which threw light upon what the 
city government ought to do. It was a wonderful 
pioneer publicity compaign that proved helpful in edu- 
cating the people and leading to results. Economy 
became the watchword here for four years before 
Governor Talbot carried it to the State House. 
With Mr. Harris, Mayor Wight and others in the 
city government, stood the Republican, day after day, 
until the policy of retrenchment had accomplished 
its work for the time. 

As a matter of common sense it will not do 
to curtail expenditures indefinitely. Repressive 
measures in time retard growth, and patching old 
garments cannot avail beyond a certain point. For 
so forceful a person Mr. Harris exhibited amazing 
self-abnegation. He worked for the community 
good. On one occasion the elder Bowles wrote a 
city item, published the day after inauguration, to 
the effect that one citizen remarked to another, com- 
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ing from the City Hall ceremonies, that ‘‘The Mayor 
appeared to have swallowed Mr. Harris’s figures with- 
out digesting them.”’ The comment was illuminating, 
of course, but Mr. Harris, with whom I had almost 
daily conferences, hotly protested that much harm 
might be done by that squib. But the time was ap- 
proaching when the holding-back policy would have 
to be relaxed. Judge William S. Shurtleff, also 
serving in the common council, had taken sharp 
issue with Mr. Harris, and sympathy with the opposi- 
tion was growing. gt 

When Mayor Wight had given nearly four years 
of useful service, it became clear that a change must 
come. During these years I had seen comparatively 
little of the mayor, but as the end of his fourth term 
drew near, in accord-with what seemed to be a public 
duty, I endeavored to suggest to his honor, tactfully I 
hoped, that the time had come for his retirement. 
The result was far from satisfactory. Mayor Wight 
resented my approach and entirely failed to sense 
the situation. That left only one way out of the 
dilemma. An editorial followed in the Republican 
entitled ““A Squeezed Lemon”’, which expressed the 
opinion that, important as had been Mayor Wight’s 
services to Springfield, continuance of his official life 
would not be for the city’s advantage. 

Thus began the campaign which resulted in the 
election of Lewis J. Powers. Before that Mr. Harris’s 
health had begun to fail, and it is always to be re- 
egretted that in the time of his physical decline a crowd 
of men and boys indulged in a disorderly demonstra- 
tion before his house. This outbreak grieved one 
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of the most devoted and helpful citizens Springfield 
ever had. Many of the participants came to regret 
their share in a proceeding so thoughtless and ungrate- 
ful. But repression and saving had been carried to a 
point that irked the people. The street lights were 
put out at eleven o’clock, and public improvements 
were halted. 

Mr. Powers not only had the advantage of this 
reaction, but was popular throughout the city. He 
had been well known as a newsboy on railroad trains, 
owner of a prosperous newspaper and periodical 
business, distributor of the Republican’s city cir- 
culation, and finally head of an important wholesale 
papeterie business. He rendered excellent service 
during two terms as mayor, and was later chosen to 
be State councillor when George D. Robinson was 
governor. 

The Wight administration had been of Puritan 
tone, and the Powers régime in contrast was of the 
Cavalier type. Mr. Powers was a leader in the 
Hampden Park Trotting Association, and in the 
Springfield Club, then the center of our generous 
living. Its rented clubhouse belonged to Chester W. 
Chapin and was adjacent to his home on Chestnut 
Street. There our distinguished visitors, whether 
actors, horsemen or big politicians, were entertained. 
James A. Garfield, before his election to the presidency, 
went there after making a political speech in Spring- 
field, and this acquaintance increased the warmth of 
the support which the city gave him. Soon after 
his election Mayor Powers took a special carload of 
his club friends to Boston and gave them a dinner that 
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was long talked about, but the episode did not com- 
mend itself to the many supporters not bidden to the 
feast. 

During the trotting meetings, the bicycle tourna- 
ments, and on other occasions, much champagne was 
consumed in the Springfield clubhouse, and elabo- 
rately wrought dinners were eaten that failed to please 
sedate outsiders. Many fine parties were also given. 
In time the convivial element killed the club, and it 
was long before citizens dared to launch the Nayasset 
Club, so strong had come to be the anti-club sentiment 
in the community. 

All municipal campaigns offer features of interest, 
but their appeal was greatest when general caucuses 
staged and concentrated it. It was an impressive 
sight, the spectacle of our voters taking counsel 
together and acting en masse, the Democrats on one 
night and the Republicans on another. In the old City 
Hall men of Springfield mingled in greater intimacy 
than we shall witness again. These gatherings served 
to put the municipality as a whole ahead of its 
political sub-divisions. The ward caucuses and 
primaries later ordained tended more toward an 
opposite result. But whether under the simple old 
political dispensation, or by means of the complicated 
machinery of the new order, the people get what they 
provide for themselves. 

Always the mayoralty has been recognized as a 
substantial honor. We have had honest executives, 
but they have been of varying degrees of capacity 
and presentableness. One enjoys recalling mayors 
he has known and worked with, every one of them 
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finding the Republican eager to assist in advancing 
the welfare of the community. If the voters chose 
the candidate who had not received the paper’s 
support, when the election result was made known, 
he became our mayor, — this citizen elevated to the 
local chief magistracy through the duly expressed 
will of the people. He became entitled to the best 
help we could give, and it was never withheld or 
grudgingly afforded. 

This aid was sought by most, but however that 
might be, the readiness to assist was always present. 
Republican, Democrat or Independent, it made not 
the slightest difference to men who loved Springfield 
with ever-deepening affection. Another of the Repub- 
lican’s policies was that a mayor who had done well in 
office deserved reélection, other things being equal, for 
thereby the public good would be served. The paper 
consistently favored putting partyism below the 
merit of accomplishment and the advantage of 
acquaintance with city affairs. 

Benjamin Weaver, head of a large printing estab- 
lishment, was responsible for the defeat of Mayor 
Powers, and the entrance of William H. Haile into 
political life. Mr. Weaver, known to all as Ben, was 
a very entertaining person. Always industrious and 
capable in his business, politics afforded his recreation. 
He was rotund of figure, having a big, round head, 
with little hair upon it, and none on his face. When 
anything tickled him he would duck his head into 
big shoulders and emit an infectious chuckle. In 
youth he had lived in New Bedford, worked for Mr. 
Anthony’s newspaper, and learned much political 
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stratagem. No political contest escaped his attention 
and participation, but he was after fun, not office 
for himself. 

Mr. Weaver believed that orthodox sentiment 
among voters could be enlisted so as to defeat Mayor 
Powers. Mr. Haile, an influential member of the First 
Church, had his manufacturing business in Hinsdale, 
New Hampshire, and nobody imagined that he could 
be persuaded to run for office. The thought came to 
Ben, a Butler Democrat, that if Mr. Haile were to 
stand he could be elected. It looked like the forlornest 
of hopes as outlined by him in advance of a visit to 
the Chestnut Street house, formerly owned by George 
Bancroft, the historian, where he got Mr. Haile’s 
promise to accept the nomination. Nobody then re- 
alized that because Mr. Haile’s father had been gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, the son might dream of be- 
ing governor of Massachusetts, an aspiration toward 
the accomplishment of which the mayoralty could be 
a stepping-stone. Mayor Haile served creditably for 
a single term, afterward became lieutenant governor 
and very nearly reached the governorship. 

A racy chapter might be written on Springfield’s 
city marshals. When it was provided that the head 
of the police department should no longer figure in 
politics a wise thing was done. But how slow we were 
in taking that sensible step! It will be difficult for 
people of this time to apprehend how much the 
marshalship — now it is chief of police — had to do 
with making and unmaking mayors in the years be- 
fore the police commission and civil service reform 
changed the situation. If the head of the police came 
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to be popularly esteemed below par in achievement, 
or character, or both, there was a lively demand for 
the official head of the mayor responsible for the mar- 
shal’s appointment or continuance in office. When a 
mayor of one party was succeeded by an executive 
of the other party, the marshal was in danger. 
Choosing a marshal was the most ticklish job given 
an executive to perform, and no other appointment 
carried with it like anxiety or involved so much peril. 

It seems unbelievable to-day, the old feverish 
concentration of interest on an office whose tenure is 
now almost as secure during the good behavior of its 
occupant as that of a judge. Not all the men who 
coveted the salary and the authority of the marshal- 
ship were qualified to discharge its responsibilities, 
and whoever took the place encountered the uncer- 
tainties of politics. 

Mayor Wight was fortunate. When the name of 
Hiram Q. Sanderson was brought forward by sensible 
citizens, and the mayor made that Democrat city 
marshal, the municipality was benefited. Mr. San- 
derson, who had business standing and character, 
made a superior official and later was elected sheriff 
of Hampden County. He also did good work as 
water commissioner. 


x 


City ADMINISTRATIONS IN REVIEW 


IssuEs that are exigent and absorbing as adminis- 
trations enter and pass become of less moment in the 
backward look. In the years since Mayor Wight’s 
time — from 1874 to 1923 — Springfield has had 
eighteen Republican and six Democratic mayors, 
but the Republicans usually had longer terms of office 
than the Democrats. Springfield has been a Republi- 
can city, with the voters minded to chasten the 
dominant party now and then. Such practice is 
worth keeping as a corrective of dry rot. There is 
also room for still larger measure of non-partisanship 
in the conduct of city affairs, where party labels have 
no legitimate place. 

Citizens desirous of seeing how mayors looked may 
go to the Auditorium and study the photographs 
that hang in two big frames on the walls of the 
aldermanic committee room. In former days these 
pictures were in the mayor’s room of the old City 
Hall. In the forty-nine years of this survey, our 
mayors included seventeen business men and seven 
lawyers. The individuals among them who played 
politics most while in office do not rank highest in 
the retrospective study. Wise persons acquainted 
with life would expect such to be the case, but men 
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more ambitious than sensible wonder why they came 
short of results that are enduring. 

There is nothing puzzling about it. It is as simple 
as seed time and harvest. Careful and honest 
planting and faithful husbandry invite fruitage. 
And it is almost as difficult to fool the people in the 
long run as it is to mislead Nature. 

Edwin W. Ladd, a Democrat, experienced through 
service in both branches of the city government, suc- 
ceeded Mayor Haile in 1882 and served for a single 
term. He made no special mark in office, but was 
respected for his good sense and public spirit, — just 
an average citizen of the kind to invite trust. 

Henry M. Phillips, mayor in 1883, 1884 and 188s, 
was sophisticated and attractive. He had seen more 
of life and affairs than his predecessor, and was more 
alert in his mental processes and in dealing with mu- 
nicipal business. Mayor Phillips’s general success in 
office was qualified at one point. His theory that fair 
play demanded that every one desiring a liquor license 
should be allotted one worked badly in practice. It 
contravened the theory of the State license law, which 
sought the regulation and repression of an undesirable 
business. Colonel Phillips was later, upon the invita- 
tion of John A. Hall, to become secretary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
where William W. McClench is now the strong leader. 

Colonel Edwin D. Metcalf, mayor during 1886, 
obtained his title as a member of Governor Robinson’s 
staff. Mayor Metcalf’s father, he told me, had been 
an officer in the British military service, and the son 
was ambitious to make a name for himself. He 
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overwhelmed John Olmstead in the big Republican - 
caucus through heavy reinforcements transported 
from Indian Orchard. ‘Uncle John’’, not a practical 
politician, had not played the game in that way. 
Nor afterward did Mr. Olmstead, who was a practical 
philosopher, get in line for any nomination. While 
Mayor Metcalf was in office the 250th anniversary of 
the settlement of Springfield was celebrated. Colonel 
Metcalf was a keen business man and left Springfield 
to achieve large financial success in Auburn, New 
York. Until his death he never lost his interest in 
this city, and as director of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company came back rather frequently 
to renew old ties. 

Elisha B. Maynard, Democrat, was mayor in 1887 
and 1888. He had the general respect and liking. 
In circumstances of his career, and in personal bearing 
and qualities, he reminded one of Grover Cleveland. 
An incident of my first meeting with Lawyer Maynard 
may be worth recalling. In the Greeley campaign 
of 1872, my first year in the city, I was sent to report 
a Democratic flag-raising near the Water Shops. The 
reporter caring for that assignment was advised to en- 
ter Mr. Kimberly’s yard and see what could be found 
back of a lilac bush. Reposing there, surrounded 
by a group of the faithful, were two bright tin pails 
with dippers, one containing ice water and the other 
another liquid now outlawed through amendment of 
the Federal constitution. There I encountered leading 
Democrats of the Hill district, including Burr May- 
nard, Captain Hugh Donnelly and David Power, the 
speakers, all to be my friends. 
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Edward S. Bradford, Republican, of courtly man- 
ners and finenature, was mayor in 1889, 1890 and 1891. 
Afterward he was state senator and treasurer of the 
Commonwealth. His public career was honorable 
and successful. Into all intercourse with his fellows 
Mr. Bradford carried a natural dignity and cordiality 
that represented genuine good will. He came to 
have a large place in the regard of citizens of all sorts 
and conditions. His son and namesake exhibits 
his father’s loyal sense of civic responsibility. 

Lawson Sibley, grain dealer and inveterate Demo- 
crat, was mayor in 1892. This was to the great 
delight of Benjamin Weaver, Doctor A. R. Rice, 
Colonel John L. Rice, and other leaders of the mi- 
nority party. Mayor Sibley was a reticent man, 
companionable when one got to know him, a good 
citizen, and a shrewd politician. Nothing beyond 
the conventional marked his executive work. 

Lawyer Edmund P. Kendrick, Republican, was 
mayor in 1893 and 1894. He was attentive to his 
duties as mayor and a careful servant of the city. 
He was regardful of the proprieties, as appeared 
through a personal experience. The North End dump 
had been permitted to burn at one time so as to send 
an evil-smelling smoke over Round Hill that seri- 
ously interfered with the comfort of dwellers thereon 
and especially made sleeping difficult. Becoming 
thoroughly exasperated because of this infliction, I 
sent complaint to the mayor, saying in conclusion 
that if the matter were not righted at once I stood 
ready to expend a year’s income in suing the city. 
Mayor Kendrick was absent and the letter reached 
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_ City Solicitor Long, who promptly ordered the fire 
department to suppress the nuisance, meanwhile 
telephoning me that my complaint was justifiable 
and that action had been taken. Mayor Kendrick 
later said that he disapproved of presenting such a 
grievance with a threat. The answer was that this 
did not surprise me, because the tone had been 
carefully calculated to get results. Of course my 
friend was right from the official point of view, while: 
I felt quite satisfied on my side. 

In 1895 Charles L. Long, Republican, became 
mayor. Previously he had been the sound legal 
adviser of many mayors. Under him the affairs of the 
city were conducted with strict regard for every legal 
requirement affecting the public business. Courage 
and force in superabundance distinguished Mayor 
Long’s administration of one year. Being sure that 
he was right this executive went ahead, regardless of 
what stood in the way. The fact that he was justi- 
fied in his acts did not tend to soothe the feelings of 
bitter opponents. Springfield should have reélected 
Mayor Long, but failed to do so. Support by the 
A. P. A., the anti-Catholic secret organization, in- 
jured Mayon Long. When on the death of William 
S. Shurtleff, Governor Greenhalge of Lowell — Mr. 
Long’s native place — came to appoint a judge of 
probate for Hampden County, and the Republican 
favored the late Charles H. Barrows, Lawyer Long 
was able to reinforce his case by showing the governor 
what the paper had said of his work as mayor. Gov- 
ernor Greenhalge possessed the reforming temper, and 
these editorials tipped the scale in favor of the former 
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mayor, a very able lawyer, who had come to the city 
in 1872, and became a member of the great firm of 
Stearns, Knowlton and Long. 

Newrie D. Winter, Democrat, was mayor in 1896. 
He had intimate knowledge of Springfield, and gave 
much in experience and service during a single term. 
Members of the city council and heads of departments 
found him easy to work with. Business, and not 
politics, was the keynote of Mayor Winter’s adminis- 
tration. 

Henry S. Dickinson, Republican, was mayor in 1897 
and 1898. He seemed like a generous-hearted boy, 
and was popular in the City Hall and with the voters. 
Companionable to a fault, he was attentive to the 
public business, but never forgot that he was a 
Republican. 

Dwight O. Gilmore, Republican, kept guard over 
the city treasury during his one term as mayor in 
1899. He had knowledge of municipal affairs 
through service as alderman, and proved himself 
worthy of reélection. But this was not to be. 
Citizens who held it beneath the dignity of the mayor 
to be ticket-taker at the entrance to his playhouse 
voted against Mr. Gilmore, and so the day went 
against him. The humor of this proceeding was 
considerable, and the injustice of it was greater. 

Republicans found Lawyer William P. Hayes, 
Democrat and mayor in 1900 and 1901, easy to vote 
for. He represented the city well on public occasions, 
and things went smoothly under his guidance. 

Ralph W. Ellis, Republican, mayor in 1902, was 
adequate to the demands of the position. He did 
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not, however, like the business sufficiently to desire 
a second term. It was during his mayoralty that 
Springfield observed the soth anniversary of her 
municipal life. 

Everett E. Stone, Republican, mayor in 1903 and 
1904, had been president of the common council and 
a member of the board of alderman. There was little 
friction in the city government during his administra- 
tion. He was later to serve on the State Railroad 
and Public Utilities Commissions. 

Francke W. Dickinson, another Republican, was 
mayor in 1905 and 1906. He gave careful attention 
to the duties of the office. 

William E. Sanderson, Republican, was mayor for 
three terms, — 1907, 1908 and 1909. Like so many 
of his predecessors he was taken from the board of 
aldermen. He assisted George Dwight Pratt in pro- 
moting the building of the municipal group. 

Edward H. Lathrop, Democrat, mayor in 1910, 1911 
and I9I2, was a personality engaging or irritating, 
according to the way you took him or his mood was. 
No mayor was ever more outspoken. He was trans- 
parently open in his dealings, with a fund of humor 
and a flow of language that made him interesting 
beyond his fellows. Wherever he might be, flavor was 
added to the occasion by his presence. He had been 
district attorney, and early made his mark in the 
Legislature. He had wide acquaintance with poli- 
ticians and lawyers. He possessed literary taste 
and acquirement, and wrote with distinction when 
so minded, both in prose and verse. My relations 
with him were long and pleasant, and our knowledge 
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of men and events touched at many points. Much of 
attraction and enlivening recollection departed with 
his death. 

John A. Denison, Republican, now the capable 
register of probate, was mayor in I913 and I914, 
and after him came Frank E. Stacy, Republican, 
for four years, — 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918. It was 
to the advantage of the latter that the mayor’s 
term of office was extended during his encumbency. 
So we reach the successful administration of Arthur 
A. Adams, Republican. Messrs. Denison and Stacy 
had differences and rivalries that affected their 
political fortunes. All that is within the memory of 
the present generation. Mr. Adams was succeeded 
in 1921 by Mayor Leonard, who was promoted from 
the board of aldermen, and has been indorsed by 
reélection. 


XI 


Aspects oF ReEportTING Days 


AccorD1nG to the general belief, Chester W. Chapin, 
president of the Boston and Albany Railroad, and 
James M. Thompson, president of the Adams Express 
Company, were the richest men in Springfield. 
Daniel B. Wesson and others having large wealth 
were less in the popular mind. Not even the sharpest 
reporter could then foresee that Mr. Wesson was to 
erect a hospital that would bless the city, and build 
a splendid mansion that his heirs were to enable the 
then unborn Colony Club to own. 

In the thought of young newspaper men a romantic 
interest clustered about Messrs. Chapin and Thomp- 
son. Each in his line was of importance beyond the 
vicinage. It was thrilling to think of a former stage 
driver commanding many iron horses. But the rail- 
road president was disappointing in not embodying 
the jovial characteristics Charles Dickens imparted 
to his coach drivers. The Yankee graduate from the 
high stage seat was reticent and aloof from the city’s 
life. I never saw him ina public gathering. Perhaps 
he went to the Church of the Unity on Sundays but at 
no meeting or function in the City Hall was he to be 
seen. No doubt he visited his office in the Granite 
Building, but I never beheld him going or coming. 
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He was seen riding on rare occasions, but never walk- 
ing in Main Street. 

That Mr. Chapin went to Saratoga and hobnobbed 
with Commodore Vanderbilt and others of the finan- 
cial mighty was stated in the newspapers. Employes 
of the railroad were proud of “the old man”’, but 
seemed oppressed with awe when he rode on trains. 
So far as I know reporters never reached President 
Chapin, but were dealt with lower down the official) 
line, and then too often with an arrogance that has 
happily vanished from railroading. William H. Van- 
derbilt may never have said to a newspaper man in the 
sense reported “the public be damned” but that sen- 
timent represented too much the railroad viewpoint. 
A very diminutive official of the Boston and Albany 
road was cordially disliked by reporters. He once 
threatened to kick a Republican man, well over six 
feet in stature, who looked at the legs of the little 
man and retorted with a laugh, “You have n’t got 
the facilities, Major !” 

Mr. Bowles had friendly relations with Mr. Chapin, 
as did a few other congenial Springfield men. Oc- 
casionally Mr. Chapin went to the Springfield Club, 
next door to his home, and was reported to enjoy 
his game of cards. But he was a personality having 
little flesh-and-blood reality for the rank and file. 
He seemed rather like some remote potentate. A 
great contrast he was to Daniel L. Harris, yet Mr. 
Chapin was elected to Congress, and it is to be 
doubted whether the president of the Connecticut 
River Railroad could have been. Mr. Chapin lived 
and moved and displayed his power in the big railroad 
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world of his time, and appealed to the city through 
his railroad. In the sense of social aristocracy also 
he was considered important. But men who shared 
in and vivified the community life appealed far more 
to those not steeped in the traditions of a eee 
Springfield. 

But we must not forget a revealing eee 
told by the late Elijah A. Newell. With five hun- 
dred other sick and wounded soldiers young Newell 
had been brought to Boston from Newbern, North 
Carolina, in July, 1863. After a perilous voyage 
by sea, during which several men died, he found 
himself in the rooms of the Sanitary Commission on 
Beach Street. Soon after being placed in a cot, the 
Springfield soldier saw Mr. Chapin come in. Asking 
Newell’s name, the visitor took his hand and said, 
“I know who you are and will see that you have good 
care. I have two rooms in the United States Hotel 
which are at your disposal, and I will get you the best 
medical attendance.” Private Newell expressed his 
gratitude, but said he was comfortable and expected 
his brother to come for him. He called Mr. Chapin’s 
attention to a Belchertown man who needed looking 
after, and Mr. Chapin arranged for his free transpor- 
tation home. This did not end Mr. Chapin’s solici- 
tude. He went out for dainties he hoped Newell might 
enjoy. A little before midnight he came back again, 
renewing his offer and saying he could not retire for 
the night until he knew Newell was cared for. Early 
the next morning Mr. Chapin reappeared, provided 
a carriage to take the soldier and brother to the train, 
saw them comfortably fixed, and told the conductor 
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to collect no fares and see them safely off at Spring- 
field. ‘If he had been my own father he could not 
have been morethoughtful and careful of my welfare,” 
said City Clerk Newell. More people would have 
been drawn to Mr. Chapin had they been permitted 
to see this human side. 

The people knew Colonel Thompson better. As 
president of the Springfield Institution for Savings, 
of which Henry S. Lee was the kindly presiding 
genius, Colonel Thompson was seen in the big bank 
building on the north corner of State and Main streets. 
He was also president of the John Hancock Bank, 
then located on the Hill. He drove to his office in 
the Express block, just east of the City Hall. His 
fine equipage was often on the streets, and everybody 
knew that social leadership was to be found in the 
Thompson mansion, which dominated the extensive 
estate now filled close with the houses of Ridgewood 
Place and Ridgewood Terrace. It was common 
knowledge that no other private establishment re- 
quired so much coal to heat it as the Thompson 
place. Beyond challenge, the grandest parties were 
given by the Thompsons. 

We all knew, too, that Colonel Thompson’s Fourth 
of July entertainments were never surpassed in Spring- 
field annals. There was brewed. for that occasion 
punch famed for its deliciousness and subtle potency. 
It was prepared by Henry O. Thieman, the mulatto 
barber, who was a proud member of Wilcox Grand 
Army Post. Thieman was known to serve as the 
Colonel’s body servant after the work of the day in 
his shop was over. The Fourth of July parties were 
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quite democratic, and it not infrequently happened 
that office cares would ‘prevent participation in the 
festivities. Ifso, Mr. Thieman might be expected to 
arrive at the Republican office about midnight, bearing 
a bottle of punch that must be distributed in carefully 
graduated doses, because its mellow power was not 
to be trifled with. The ingredients that went into 
the making of that patriotic beverage Thieman would 
never disclose. But time has extinguished the value 
of all such knowledge, though not the desire for it. 
We_no longer have “the makings.”’ Can any one 
wonder that some of the ancient among us sigh for 
“the good old days”? 

Having glimpsed these rich men, if one had sought 
to study the other extreme of the social scale he 
would have gone to the City Hall basement. There 
was the evil-smelling tramp room, where nightly 
gathered human derelicts that roamed by day. 
There also were the quarters of the city almoner, 
D. J. Bartlett, a very kindly man, who dispensed 
groceries and household supplies to the needy. 
It was a benevolent system, in a way, but lacked 
scientific study of persons and families receiving relief. 
The promotion of self-help was overlooked. No 
doubt the almoner was imposed upon. In that 
small community much more was known by such 
an official regarding applicants for aid than would 
be possible in Springfield now, but even at that 
the manner in which relief was allotted invited 
abuses. The time was coming when Clara T. 
Leonard, Samuel Bowles and other public-spirited 
and sensible citizens were to achieve more desirable 
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methods through the formation of the Union Relief 
Association. 

Springfield also had its poorer quarters in Ferry 
Street and thereabout, but there was much of self- 
respect in the life there. As yet there was little 
evidence of the groupings of residents of many 
nationalities already in evidence in great cities, and 
which we were to have. 

Between these poles in social conditions were the 
mass of our people, neither rich nor poor. Facts 
about incomes in 1872 told much. Clergymen were 
not then among the poorly favored in monetary 
matters. The young pastor of the old First Con- 
gregational Church, Reverend Edward A. Reed, 
was receiving $4000, and was on a par with Reverend 
‘Dr. Eustis of the Memorial Church. The benignant 
Doctor Samuel G. Buckingham of the South Church, 
who came nearest being pastor of the entire commu- 
nity, was paid only $3000, along with Reverend Dr. 
Alexander Burgess, rector of Christ Church, and 
Reverend A. K. Potter of the State Street Baptist 
Church. The brilliant Reverend Richard G. Greene 
of the North Church was having $3500, but Reverend 
George E. Merrill of the First Baptist Church, after- 
ward president of what is now Colgate College, 
received $2500, as did Reverend L. H. Cone of 
Olivet Church. 

Beloved Bishop O’Reilly directed the affairs of St. 
Michael’s Cathedral and of the Springfield diocese, 
and there was a Roman Catholic Church in Indian 
Orchard, and another for French Canadians of that 
faith in the city proper. Greatly does that modest 
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record contrast with the growth of Roman Catholic 
churches and institutions under the strong developing 
hand of Bishop Beaven, whose memory is honored in 
Springfield: 

The salaries of preachers compared favorably with 
those received by public officials. The Governor of 
the Commonwealth was paid but $5000, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court $5500, and the justices 
$5000. Superior Court justices received $4200 and 
the Chief Justice $4500. The Judge of Probate was 
paid but $1500. Judge James H. Morton of the 
Police Court received $2000, and the district attorney 
for Hampden and Berkshire counties $1500. The 
high sheriff of the county got $1250 as sheriff and 
$1500 as jailor. At that time, by the way, the 
President of the United States received a salary of: 
only $25,000. 

The social life of the city gathered about the 
churches. Perhaps the Church of the Unity came 
nearest to leadership in social activities, though such ° 
a claim might be disputed in behalf of the South 
Church, and may be by social people of the First 
Church or of Christ Church. At least no one will 
dispute that the Unitarian people were incomparable 
in private theatricals. For young men with free 
evenings there was much to be done in a social 
way, but it all lay beyond the grasp of workers 
on a morning newspaper. Their part was to tell 
the public about the gaieties. Young men of that 
simple time reported balls and parties, and not until 
after years was it deemed prudent or desirable to 
enlist a clever woman to make record of the gowns 
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displayed at charity balls as the wearers flitted 
through the dressing rooms in the City Hall. Now 
women are social editors. 

Modern social reporters, we may be sure, obtain all 
such decorative information in advance of balls and 
weddings through the willing codperation of the per- 
sons chiefly concerned. All of which illustrates the 
fact that the old-time shrinking from publicity in 
social matters no longer hampers the progress of hard- 
working newspaper people. The public have been 
trained to other standards. Time and the now de- 
funct Homestead led the way in Springfield to the daily 
social columns and the employment of young women 
to fill them. Nothing is more democratic than the 
social reporting of to-day, and that is as it should be. 

It was my good fortune to receive helpful kindness 
from men of influence in the city. This was no 
doubt largely owing to the intervention of the senior 
Bowles. In any event the friendliness was invaluable 
to one eager to master the environment. When 
Samuel J. Tilden was asked to advise a young man, 
he revealed a leaf from his own experience. On 
coming to New York, young Tilden had realized that 
it would be possible for him to know few people well, 
and so had determined to know the best man in 
all important lines of activity. Young men may find 
advantage in Mr. Tilden’s pointer. 

From Judge James D. Colt, Reverend Dr. Henry 
M. Field, Reverend John 'W. Harding and others, 
my family learned more of the Chief’s faith in my 
future newspaper standing than was suspected at this 
end of the line. Here one simply faced hard work 
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beyond the ability properly to get around it all. 
But one opportunity Fate snatched from me. There 
had existed for many years a men’s literary club — 
The Club, it was called, antedating the important 
organization now claiming that name. In that 
original circle gathered the mature leaders of the city, 
whether in professional or business life. Upon Mr. 
Bowles’s death in 1878, on motion of Daniel L. Harris, 
and with due concurrence, I was elected to The Club, 
its youngest member. Unfortunately that action 
proved fatal. Never again did the members hold a 
meeting. Death wrought such havoc among them 
as to obliterate all thought of attempting to continue 
the old organization. 


XII 


A LEADER IN MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


I nap felt that something or much should be writ- 
ten of one of the bravest souls Springfield ever had, 
Doctor David P. Smith, great in his calling, and re- 
markable in personality. But one could not write 
interminably ; surely the impress he had made must 
remain even after more than forty years. Then 
came illumination. A doctor nearing middle life 
was asked what he had heard about Doctor Smith. 
“You mean the red-headed doctor who stuttered,” 
was the amazing response. What a roaring laugh 
would have come from our friend could he have 
listened to that summary of so great a medical rep- 
utation. At fifty years, in the winter of 1880, 
Doctor Smith died, but he had attained remarkable 
leadership in his profession, with a fame not bounded 
by Springfield or western New England. From far 
and near his help had been sought. 

But what was left of all that in this time, when 
background seems lacking as not before, was the 
error as to his hair, and the fact of a difficulty of 
speech which must have vexed Doctor Smith’s sen- 
sitive nature, though of that he gave no smallest 
sign. He was undaunted. The brilliant and pene- 
trating mind, the flaming thought, might be ham- 
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pered, but he had his say, and the rush of achieve- 
ment went on in finest service until the overstrained 
body wore out. The discerning knew and loved 
the fine grain of this alert physician and surgeon, 
admired his unstinted professional devotion, and dis- 
covered the tender heart of him. For the undis- 
criminating he had neither time nor patience, for 
they mattered not. The fervor of service carried 
him straight on day and night toward his lofty 
ideal, in time of peace as during wonderful work in 
the Civil War. 

Doctor Smith’s hair was black, and he had a sweep- 
ing individual moustache, but when righteously 
aroused, he surely had a red-headed temper. So 
far as I knew his anger was never misdirected. Un- 
professional suggestion or conduct made him erupt 
with wrath that was volcanic. His head and face 
were fine, he had big, kind eyes overhung by heavy 
brows, his figure was straight and slender, and he 
bore himself like a warrior eager for the fray. Any- 
where he would be marked as a person of distinction. 
He seemed forever on his mission of service. 

Bowles and Smith — these two vital men, whose 
unsparingly crowded activities early burned their 
physical powers — loomed large in my early work- 
ing years. Bigger they seemed to me than the other 
men of Springfield, —and so they were. They 
strove harder and meant more, each in his calling. 
Slow to fire must have been those who failed to ap- 
preciate leadership so strenuous and important to 
the community. 

Let me show Doctor Smith as he revealed him- 
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self and the dignity of his profession to his classes at 
Yale in 1880, in the passages that follow: 


It is no mean study, no mean vocation, to which 
I call you. I am not extravagant when I say to you 
that a skilful physician or surgeon is master wherever 
he goes. No one comes so near to the hearts of 
his fellow creatures. No one is so powerful to in- 
fluence. He rides at the right hand of the general 
or colonel as the troops go into action, and to him 
as to their battle-flag, the wounded turn for succor 
and relief. Let me say, for the honor of the Medi- 
cal Corps of our army, that more casualties occurred 
in proportion to their number among them than 
among the generals. The medical man is, as it 
were, continually on picket duty — ready to mount 
and ride for a life. And what can be more precious 
than the welcome that awaits him from mayhap 
his lifelong friend. 

The affection that grows up between the physi- 
clan and patient is sometimes and often of a 
peculiarly strong and enduring quality. Arriving 
one night, after a long journey, at the bedside of a 
distinguished statesman (perhaps William A. Buck- 
ingham, war governor of Connecticut and senator 
of the United States) I found his old family physi- 
cian and devoted friend in attendance, unwilling 
to own to himself the fatal nature of the malady. 
Upon my telling him that his friend and patient 
had not long to live, the old doctor reeled like a 
drunken man, requested me to stay by his old friend, 
and went home to die in but a very little time there- 
after. 

To no one else come such winged messages; to 
no one else such appeals for succor, and I assure 
you that there is great pleasure in putting into ac- 
tivity every means for reaching and recovering your 
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friend and patient. The whistle of your incoming 
train, the rush of your carriage wheels, will be sweet 
music to many people, if you are but skilled. They 
will greet you as no other man. The statesman, 
the loved one, your own, your only child, is depend- 
ent upon your skill. To no other man comes such 
sharp trials. The memories of hurried journeys, 
long struggles and losses hard to be borne, crowd 
upon me — and I| must forbear. 

Just as General Sherman says the forefront of 
the battle is the happiest place, the task of the 
successful general the highest pleasure, so say I 
that the bold and skilful surgeon has the very keenest 
pleasure in the overcoming of obstacles and the re- 
lief of humanity. One is apt to suppose that to the 
army surgeon comes the most dreadful emergencies 
— but I do not think so. I have seen most forms 
of human woe, and I have been under fire on many 
a battle field. I have seen the effect of grape and 
canister at short range. I have seen many a Six 
Hundred go forth into battle who returned never- 
more, but nevertheless I have witnessed quite as 
terrible tragedies in quiet homes in the country. 
I have spoken to you with enthusiasm because | 
know of no other calling so worthy of it, and also 
because in this way I hope to render your studies 
pleasant to you. 


Through the kindness of Doctor Luke Corcoran, 
his relative and warm admirer, I have been given 
the satisfaction of reading several of those lectures 
on surgery. In one of them Doctor Smith almost 
opened the door of the new day in medicine. He 
was speaking of erysipelas and tetanus as related 
to gunshot wounds, and said, “The invasion of 
either is of very dire import to the patient, and it is 
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our duty, of course, so far as we can, to guard against 
them. I believe that we can guard against them 
more completely and perfectly by the use of anti- 
septics than in any other way. I am inclined to 
think it will be demonstrated that erysipelas. in- 
flammation depends upon some specific germ of 
disease.” 

The kindness of Doctor Smith meant much to 
very many people. From his father and grand- 
father he inherited his love for his profession. Doc- 
tor David became a leader in the faculty of the 
Yale Medical School, as his grandfather, Doctor 
Nathan, had been, occupying first the chair of medi- 
cine and then that of surgery. His forbear was 
among the first to perform the operation for dis- 
eased ovary, made plain the first principles to be 
observed in the treatment of fractures, and was the 
first to call attention to the proper method of re- 
duction of dislocation. The grandson studied in 
Europe, and was abroad when the Civil War called 
him to serve as surgeon of a Massachusetts regiment, 
then medical director of the army commanded by 
General George H. Thomas in Kentucky, and finally 
in charge of the great government hospital near 
Alexandria, Virginia. His record was conspicuously 
efficient, as is strikingly shown by Corporal James 
Tanner in issues of the Red Cross Magazine for Septem- 
ber and October, 1916. He tolerated no neglect of 
soldiers. Then, as always, he hated crookedness, 
and was impatient of fools. 

In a beautifully written and vivid little book, 
“Hospital Days”, “printed for private use’’, Jane 
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Stuart Woolsey of New Haven, supervisor of the 
nursing and cooking department, tells of the work 
at Alexandria. The hospital was established in the 
buildings of Fairfax Seminary, a former divinity 
school, whose occupants had gone with the Con- 
federacy. The thorough methods employed, the 
efficiency of the service and the remarkable leader- 
ship exhibited by “the surgeon in charge” appear 
upon every page of the moving narrative. The 
whole constitutes an illuminating contribution re- 
garding medical and hospital conditions during the 
Civil War. 

Doctor Smith made several journeys to Europe 
in keeping abreast of his profession, but he had great 
respect for the medical progress of his time on this 
side of the Atlantic. When I knew him he lived with 
his wife at the Haynes House after the death of their 
boy, named for General Thomas, and in the lad’s 
memory the father left a fund that will always benefit 
needy children of Hampden County. For some years 
I had quarters in Doctor Smith’s house, where he 
kept his office. He did much for me professionally, 
and even more through advice. He taught the wis- 
dom of taking a leisurely hour for one’s bath and prep- 
arations for the day, and that one gets rest in bed 
even when sleep eludes us. During the final illness 
of my father Doctor Smith went to see him. That 
involved a long drive on a stormy afternoon and night 
into the Berkshire hills from Pittsfield to Williams- 
town and back, and we did not reach Springfield 
until the small hours. An older brother would not 
have been more sympathetic than this upright and 
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downright man upon whom so many leaned, who 
told me there was no hope of recovery. 

Doctor Smith had lived only half a century when 
his work ended December 26, 1880; how young that 
seems and how far away the event! The night of his 
departure, when there was a consultation of eminent 
physicians, I went to the hotel to inquire about him, 
and not many hours later came word of his death. 
The office room that had been set apart for the elder 
Bowles remained unoccupied after his death. Into 
its seclusion I retired to write a story of noble ser- 
vice. The sheets were wet when Doctor Smith’s 
obituary went to the composing room. To Doctor 
Frederick W. Chapin, Doctor Corcoran, Doctor Wal- 
lace H. Deane and many others of his calling here- 
about and in Connecticut, Doctor Smith remained 
an inspiration. | 

On the day of Doctor Smith’s burial, “Billy” 
Collins, the liveryman, afterward surveyor of the 
port of Springfield, drove a hearse for the first and 
last time. With the doctor’s horses he carried the 
body of his friend to the grave, — for in this wise 
was David P. Smith loved. 

So many worth-while men and women come to 
mind, deserving the slight perpetuation mention 
here may give, that the situation becomes embar- 
rassingly impossible. Take the bankers, with F. 
H. Harris at their head, who was an expert in finance, 
politics and men. His was a patrician figure when 
after banking hours on pleasant afternoons he rode 
his dainty thoroughbred horse. Henry S. Lee, helper 
of all needing assistance, radiated an active good will 
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throughout the community. Never forthputting 
for himself, he is a blessed memory. Charles Marsh, 
valedictorian of the Class of 1855 at Williams, all 
his life a reader and student, was Mr. Lee’s chum 
in service of his church and the community. James 
Kirkham was a shrewd banker and useful citizen. 
The sons of Harris and Kirkham carried on the 
family tradition. Other bankers and men in other 
lines of business merit record it is impossible to give 
in this already too wide-sweeping backward look. 

The paper manufacturers formed a fine group, al- 
beit their mills were outside of Springfield. O. H. 
Greenleaf, who gave the nucleus of Forest Park, 
John H. Southworth, Charles O. Chapin, Henry A. 
Gould, Julius H. Appleton, E. C. Rogers, W. N. 
Caldwell, Charles H. and E. Courtlandt Southworth, 
are well-remembered figures. Horace A. Moses was 
yet to come with his large plans for helpful codper- 
ative work in agriculture. 

Of the business men, Andrew B. Wallace was on his 
way to becoming Springfield’s greatest merchant. 
Perhaps Nathan D. Bill was already dreaming of 
the time when by benefactions he would link the 
family name with the city’s future. George Dwight 
Pratt, too, always helpful in public matters, must 
have had thought and hope of the large community 
work to which he was to grow, including leadership 
in giving us the Municipal Group. G. W. V. Smith 
was making the great artistic collection that is now 
one of the city’s most widely-known attractions. 
And hundreds of others, each in his place, were mak- 
ing ready to become leaders in the larger Springfield. 


XIII 


GROWING INTO THE LIFE AND WorK 


THE adequate reporter and editor is forever put- 
ting himself in another’s place. He will find sym- 
pathy opening the way to understanding in every 
job and encounter. It is not easy business to get 
at all sides of a matter, but it is interesting and ab- 
sorbing, and leads to an intimate knowledge of 
men and life that is necessary for the best service. 
It is the application of intensive cultivation. Greatly 
to be respected is the patience artists put into their 
work, which is a thing of infinite pains and detail. 
So of great novelists, the writing of history worth 
reading and all fine literary work. It is more diffi- 
cult to hold one’s self to the level of his best in the 
rush of journalism, but it pays young men to come 
as near to that as may be amid the distractions of 
the newspaper office. It is the man keen to spare 
no pains who gets trusted. 

That doctrine was fundamental in the Republican 
school. So was the idea that young workers should 
not be permitted to harden into ruts. We young- 
sters needed a great deal of shifting about, and we 
got it. Each change stimulated growth. Behind 
James Gordon Bennett’s famous ‘“‘shake-ups” were 
possibilities of benefit to the New York Herald. 


GROWING INTO LIFE AND WORK  g1 


I had quite an experience in city and desk work 
and the reading of newspapers before Mr. Bowles 
began to send me out of Springfield on special duty. 
A great variety of writing and oversight came to. 
me, — political conventions, city news, charge of 
western Massachusetts news, head of the local de- 
partment. When the Chief was away I had his 
cherished Weekly to make up. He promised me a 
year or two in Washington, but that was put off as 
office responsibilities increased. When, in 1877, we 
moved to a new building built for us by the Five 
Cent Savings Bank, Mr. Bowles had ‘‘General Edi- 
tor” painted on my door. That meant larger edi- 
torial oversight. Upon the death of the senior 
Bowles and the departure of the managing editor, 
Mr. Clark, the writing on the door was changed to 
“Managing Editor”, which designation remained 
until my retirement in 1919. 

It had been my theory that the reporter who 
handles conventions and large news happenings is 
best qualified to make editorial comment upon them. 
This was put in practice so far as conditions permit- 
ted. The editorial writers had each his special sub- 
jects, and they were expert in them. In this way a 
vital editorial page was maintained. Men wrote 
because they had something to say. 

During my tutelage one was always on call when 
any gap came in the staff. All the while, too, we 
were taking note of the Chief’s ways, the methods 
that, each in its place, were fine art. He ranged 
over the paper. Until his death he was the dynamo 
speeding up our efficiency, enthusiasm and morale. 
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In newspapers of this time no such full individual 
oversight is possible. There must now be far more 
division of responsibility in order to obtain proper 
results. Authority must be given to department 
heads. 

I recall a comment on the chief’s watchfulness. 
Gordon M. Fisk, editor of the Palmer Journal, 
met William S. Robinson (Warrington) coming out 
of the Republican building, who said, “I’ve just left 
Sam Bowles upstairs wearing his life out looking for 
a turned letter in the Republican.” That was one 
way of looking at the matter. The other aspect 
sees Mr. Bowles gladly exercising the eternal vigi- 
lance that was the price of producing America’s 
best provincial newspaper. | 

Mr. Robinson was the paper’s famous Boston cor- 
respondent who wrote incomparably searching let- 
ters. Mere politicians and official incompetents feared 
his trenchant pen. It always seemed to some of 
us that Frank B. Sanborn, who followed him, strove 
after the pattern set by Warrington, even in his won- 
derfully informal literary letters. Mr. Sanborn was 
one of the most widely educated men I have known. 
His name is linked with the Concord school of phil- 
osophy. 

The Republican office was a hard school. Judge 
James T. Robinson, editor of the North Adams Tran- 
script, about that time told my parents they were 
very foolish to let me remain where Sam Bowles 
could kill me with hard work. I wrote in reply that 
if our cousin, the Berkshire judge of probate, would 
send his own boy to the Republican it would be for 
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his present and future advantage. Nothing is surer 
than that newspaper work properly done demands 
more exacting attention than is insisted upon in 
other callings. The pace is swift, and one must 
keep it or fall out. 

Especially pushed were the group of young men at- 
tempting to hold their own against veterans trained 
by Samuel Bowles. Many a night we toiled into 
the small hours, got a few hours of sleep, and went 
at it again. The joy of such fighting is like the fierce 
endeavor of the battlefield. Now and then one 
could not relish his breakfast, and then a goblet 
of soft-boiled eggs would be mixed, seasoned and 
drunk, — for by that time we received money enough 
to eat at E. C. Barr’s restaurant. By such means 
one was equipped to rush to the train for the North, 
reaching the station mayhap to see Conductor Car- 
roll waiting watch in hand and motioning you to 
run. Sometimes he held his train a little in order 
that you might not be left. 

How good those old-time conductors were to us 
in contrast with a few petty general officials! Up- 
right Stephen Chapin of the Boston and Albany, 
kindly Henry D. Carroll of the Connecticut River, 
courtly James Parker of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford, — these railroad men and many others 
I bless in memory. Many a kindness they did for 
the reporters, every one of them ready to assist 
Republican men. ‘Then there were Albert Holt, the 
Boston and Albany paymaster, and engineers and 
many station agents always ready to render assist- 
ance to us. 
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The local department was subjected at first to a 
good deal of nagging from Edward H. Phelps, local 
editor “up street”, who knew Springfield and this 
part of the State as no other journalist of that time 
did. Was a name wrong in print, or an error of 
any kind made, he delighted in calling attention 
to it in the Evening Union. This put us on our 
mettle to get all the scoops on Phelps industry could 
encompass. In a little while we pulled up, until 
our friend’s opportunities waned, and he desisted. 
But we did not forget. Method was sought whereby 
the offender might be publicly spanked. 

The result was obtained through a bit of April 
fooling conceived by Charles H. Dow. On All Fools’ 
day it was announced in the Republican that a 
wedding of romantic interest was to take place in 
the old Unitarian Church on State Street near 
Willow, then used as a furniture store. Because the 
mother of the bride-to-be had been married there 
the daughter came from the Pacific coast that she 
too might be wedded in the old sanctuary. The 
sentiment was appealing. It was said that Mr. Max- 
field had arranged a little chapel on the second floor 
especially for the ceremony. Fictitious names were 
used, of course, and the ceremony was fixed for 
10:30 A.M. in order that the wedded pair might 
leave on the western train for San Francisco. Friends 
of the family were invited. 

The outcome was exceedingly satisfying. Mr. 
Maxfield was highly indignant because of the num- 
ber of eager women who came to see the wedding 
that was not there. A little before the hour fixed 
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Mr. Phelps left his office, a flower in his button-hole, 
and headed for Maxfield’s. When he returned from 
his fruitless quest smiling Republican boys watched 
his progress along Main Street. 

There were other successful April first exploita- 
tions, some worth telling about. One year I con- 
cocted a story — taking counsel of no one — which 
proved of more than local interest. It related to the 
arrival of Mr. A. P. Rill of F. O. Olman and Com- 
pany of Hongkong, who had come to arrange for 
bringing a group of Chinese students to the United 
States armory to be taught how to make the Spring- 
field rifle. An attractive cloak of plausibility was 
draped around this international episode, and it 
stirred things. Clinton B. Evans, telegraph editor, 
lived with me in an armorer’s family. When I came 
downstairs next day Mr. White and Evans were 
heartily condemning the government for such an 
arrangement. Mr. Warren, chief editorial writer, 
_ was entertaining a minister, and as they walked to 
the Universalist Church they talked over this re- 
markable development. It was not mentioned in 
that pulpit, but was spoken of in the Church of the 
Unity, where a candidating preacher talked on the 
signs of the times. Among his illustrations he used 
the remarkable news in the morning paper, about 
the new understanding with China. I had regret 
for his plight; perhaps it cost him a call. 

Many newspapers took the matter up, among them 
the Hartford Courant, which escaped disaster by the 
merest chance. The Republican’s article had been 
clipped and set up, and the proof room had started 
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on the first “take”? when an editor overheard the 
reading of “Mr. A. P. Rill of F. O. Olman and Co. 
of Hongkong.” ‘Hold on,” he said, “read that 
again.” Then he sharply added, “Can’t you see 
the ‘April fool: man’ in that?” He wrote an in- 
troduction to the reprint to the effect that some one 
had imposed upon the Republican, thereby saving the 
Courant’s face, and preserving an interesting clip- 
ping. Mason A. Green drew my portrait next day 
as “Mr. A. P. Rill’, and I still have the creditable 
result. . 
Henry W. Blake misled the town and the police 
department. That April first story began by point- 
ing out the difficulties many householders expe- 
rienced in getting rid of dogs and cats which had 
outlived their usefulness. This had led to many re- 
quests that the police dispose of them. In order to 
facilitate action in this matter, therefore, the de- 
partment had procured a big crate and owners of 
undesirable animals were invited to bring them to 
the police station that morning, when they would 
be sympathetically deposited in the specially pre- 
pared crate, which would then be taken out on the 
Connecticut River and sunk. Among the many 
bearers of dogs and cats who appeared at the City 
Hall building was one of our printers, who had lost 
sleep in order that his antiquated pet might depart 
in peace. People gathered on the river bank to see 
that crate launched. 

When readers became sufficiently expectant to 
search for an April fool article, we omitted it, — and 
got them that way. Such “sells” are no longer at- 
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tempted by newspapers. Once they excited general 
interest. The brutality -of the New York Herald 
discouraged the practice. Under scare heads one 
April first it told of an escape of wild animals, and 
represented them to be roaming the city, seeking 
whom they might devour. Mothers and fathers were 
panic-stricken. The late A. W. Nason, then living 
in New York, told of reading the Herald’s story 
downtown and speeding madly back to see that 
his children, who had gone to school as usual, were 
brought back to safety. He never thereafter read 
the Herald. So, no doubt, of many another family. 

In those days we sent a man from the office to 
cover the Connecticut valley as far north as Green- 
field. His work was supplemented by correspond- 
ents living in Holyoke, Northampton, Greenfield 
and other towns. If this valley reporter happened 
to be sick, with no substitute handy, the local edi- 
tor filled in, carrying his regular work besides. So 
I came to have many good friends up and down the 
valley. When big things broke loose, like the North- 
ampton bank robbery, the burning of the French 
church in South Holyoke, or the Mill River flood, 
the acquaintances gained through occasional work 
as valley reporter counted for much. One had re- 
sponsive friends on the spot who could be drawn 
upon for information and help. 


XIV 


STUDYING OUTLYING TOWNS AND CITIES 


In the highly-prized permit to pass over the Mo- 
hawk Trail from Fort Massachusetts to the Deer- 
field Meeting House, discriminatingly issued from 
Gunn Hill House in Greenfield by John A. Aiken, 
Chief Justice of the Superior Court of Massachusetts, 
it is requested that the bearer be permitted to ac- 
quaint himself regarding ‘“‘the various peoples, tribes 
and communities”’ along the way. In more serious 
fashion the Republican gave me warrant and author- 
ity to study the “dispositions, languages, tales, songs, 
legends, incantations and mysteries” of the people 
of western Massachusetts in all the towns and 
cities thereof. 

I was to learn that there were differences between 
cities and towns almost tribal as regards public 
spirit, methods and atmosphere. There were chiefs 
and lesser chiefs, live and growing places and belated 
ones. In some, values were more materialistic than 
in others, with standards accordingly. Good gov- 
ernment was easy to achieve in given cases and diffi- 
cult in others as the quality of populations differed. 
But everywhere was the popular sense of decency 
which could be appealed to in case of need with 
certainty of response in the end. Everywhere, too, 
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there were public-spirited men striving for com- 
munity betterment, who persisted whatever the dis- 
couragements under which they labored. Would 
that I might list and give merited praise to them all, 
so many of them forgotten in their towns and cities 
with the passing of the years. 

But at least it can be said in the light of knowledge 
and mature reflection that in western Massachusetts, 
as in all the United States, there has been large social 
improvement as well as great material advance 
during the last half century. Democratic govern- 
ment, with all its weaknesses, has been broadened 
and strengthened, made more quickly effective for 
the correction of abuses. A more helpful relation- 
ship exists between employer and employed in man- 
ufacturing establishments. Welfare work, unknown 
once, is becoming well-nigh universal. The health 
and safety requirements ordained by statute have 
steadily grown. Recreational provisions, including 
sports of almost every kind, are becoming general 
for the joy and enrichment of the workers. Labor 
has a recognition at this time undreamed of in the 
seventies. The horizon of the workers has been wid- 
ened in many directions, and capital’s sense of 
justice has been enlarged. In evolution lies the 
cure for social ills, difficult as it seems to wait 
for it. 

In starting life one takes the day’s work as it 
comes, and is slow to understand that he is being 
rooted and grounded for service. It is easy in the 
backward look to understand the method that was 
being applied by Mr. Bowles. Step by step inti- 
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mate study was to be made of the region which the 
Republican served. 

An early and informing experience came in writing 
about Turners Falls, where a remarkable industrial 
development was in progress. Under the lead of 
Colonel Alvah Crocker of Fitchburg, the Turners 
Falls Company had been incorporated, old river 
rights acquired, land bought in the town of Montague, 
and a manufacturing community was being devel- 
oped which it was hoped would rival Holyoke and 
great manufacturing cities in the eastern part of 
the State. The Russell Cutlery Company had been 
drawn away from Greenfield in 1870, the Montague 
Paper Company and other important industries had 
come or were in prospect.. Under the wing of Wen- 
dell T. Davis of Greenfield, treasurer of the water 
power company, I was introduced to Turners Falls, 
a creation quite as striking for that day as was to 
be Gary, Indiana, in a later period. 

Of absorbing interest was the great upbuilding 
by the side of the Connecticut River, with plenty 
of crudities as well as of potentialities in the existing 
situation. It contrasted suggestively with the early 
fossil imprints on the sandstone rocks in the north- 
ern part of the town. But the live men of the place 
attracted me most,—and it would have astonished 
the manufacturers could they have discovered my 
conclusion that Cecil T. Bagnall, editor of the Tur- 
ners Falls Reporter, was the most individual person 
among them all. Many men looked up to as busi- 
ness magnates were in the end to have only such 
permanent recognition as they got through Mr. 
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Bagnall’s appreciative obituaries of them. Much 
more was he than the writer of humorous paragraphs 
quoted in other papers. He loved the printing art, 
and excelled in it, and could put a big heart and 
sound philosophy into serious writing when he would. 

Through personal touch I studied the county seats, 
— Northampton, Greenfield and Pittsfield. Of the 
three, Greenfield had best kept the pleasant distinc- 
tion of the old days. The fact that she retained 
the town form of government may have contributed 
to that result. Perhaps pride of locality is best 
nourished by the ancient form of democratic rule. 
Northampton, Pittsfield and Springfield have not 
lost such pride, albeit it seems as if in the shire town 
of Franklin County there lingers more definitely 
the old looking up to men who’ represent the best 
the local life can show. But comparisons may try 
the patience of some readers, and I am playing no 
favorites among old and tried friends. 

My first approach to Northampton was under 
the guidance of Doctor L. Clark Seelye in advance 
of the opening of Smith College. There could have 
been no better mentor. President Seelye showed 
me over the new buildings and told of his plans and 
hopes for the educational departure he was to shape. 
He displayed enthusiasm and a quiet confidence, 
but by no means forecast the extent and richness 
of the accomplishment that was to come and which 
he was to lead and behold in its fullness. 

I had taken that assignment very seriously, read 
up on woman’s place in the existing educational 
scheme, and did my best to produce an article worthy 
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of the opportunity. No doubt the result was more 
like a magazine article than a newspaper sketch. 
At all events the copy went to the Chief, and after 
he had looked it over I ventured to ask if it were 
all right. “There is too much damned fine writing 
in it, but it will pass,” he shot back, — and I got 
out of his room as best I could. Some day I shall 
look up that production and measure its imperfec- 
tions. 

This newspaper genius with penetrating mind and 
impaired digestion could be as sharp as a meat ax in 
his pronouncements. I am reminded of the ex- 
perience of another member of the staff in reporting 
a reading by Mrs. Scott Siddons, whose remarkable 
beauty and charm some will remember. Laudation 
could not farther go than he carried it, and on reach- 
ing the office that day Mr. Bowles called for the 
author and finisher of that production. “ Blank,” 
he said, “if Jesus Christ should come to earth to- 
morrow morning, you have n’t left us a single thing 
to say for him.” 

But the impression must not be conveyed that the 
Chief was a profane man, for nothing could have 
been farther from the fact. Only twice in six years 
did I hear Mr. Bowles say “damn.” The other 
instance was when I reported to him that a verdict 
against the paper had been given in the Willis Phelps 
libel suit, which involved the protection of the pub- 
lic interest. ‘Damn a hundred dollars; damn a 
cent!’’ he responded in righteous indignation and 
in the presence of an Amherst college professor. 
But that hundred dollars was never to be paid. The 
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Republican appealed the case and it passed out of 
sight. , 

But we have wandered away from Northampton. 
Another big personality introduced to me another 
aspect of that lovely town which has since assumed 
city clothes and become brightened by the presence 
of thousands of college girls. Doctor Pliny Earle, 
of highest standing as an alienist, was for many years 
in charge of the State hospital for the insane. I 
went to him because a successful contractor known 
in connection with work on the Hoosac tunnel, es- 
teemed a clear-headed man, had written the Re- 
publican that he was cognizant of abuses in the in- 
stitution and asked that the matter be looked into. 
I got full particulars of his grievance. Doctor Earle 
welcomed the inquiry and offered every facility 
for carrying it on. It produced only another in- 
stance of the pitiable bias of the insane. After a 
thorough examination of the facts it became evi- 
dent that the gain of that visit was to be knowledge 
of the wise, skillful, humane and masterly man who 
was a father to that great collection of people with 
disordered minds. 

One of Doctor Earle’s hobbies lay in the exercise 
of his keen sense of the niceties of English composi- 
tion. He gave me a big blank book pasted with 
articles clipped from the editorial page of the Re- 
publican, with corrections and annotations in which 
he convicted everybody from the Chief down of 
lapses from Doctor Earle’s high standard. That 
book might have delighted Professor William D. 
Whitney, but proved less welcome to some of the 
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editorial writers. It was the extreme of finical dis- 
section applied to writing in which power to impress 
and command results must remain the chief aim 
and end. . 
Doctor Earle made me his guest for the day, and 
after the purpose of my visit had been accomplished, 
it appeared that I was to meet the trustees at din- 
ner. With them I went over the institution. There 
was a startling adventure awaiting me in the women’s 
department. As I trailed the august body into a 
big room where many patients were assembled, a 
very attractive young woman across the room called 
out, “See the new trustee!” She moved gracefully 
over the floor and in a twinkling had wound her 
arms about the neck of the visitor, from the rear, 
grasping two sides of his parted beard. The trus- 
tees lost their dignity, and the embarrassment of the 
tableau was mounting high when I suggested to 
Doctor Earle that a release would be in order. A 
quiet word from him and the incident passed. The 
kindly supremacy exercised by Doctor Earle over 
the insane at all times I have never seen equalled. 
A visit to Easthampton brought opportunity to 
study Samuel Williston, the successful button manu- 
facturer, who endowed the seminary bearing his 
name, and gave generously to Amherst College, which 
has drawn many students from the school. Rev- 
erend Doctor Samuel Seelye was the foremost clergy- 
man of the town, and so three brothers served with 
distinction near each other in Hampshire County. 
After Julius H. Seelye became president of Amherst 
College and L. Clark Seelye president of Smith, 
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somebody pasted their heads over the two cherub 
faces in the picture of the Sistine Madonna and the 
photographic reproduction went its way about the 
Connecticut valley, provoking friendly amusement. 

In learning about places it was part of my task 
to get data concerning men of importance so that 
when death took them their lives might be intelli- 
gently portrayed in the paper. The eyes of one citi- 
zen who held high state office filled almost to over- 
flowing as he contemplated his coming obituary. 
Because of that visit the Republican was able to re- 
cord at length the fruitful career of Mr. Williston 
and do him honor when he died. His friend Pro- 
fessor Tyler, the beloved professor of Greek and 
historian of Amherst College, was later to deliver 
an elaborate eulogy. The manuscript I had pro- 
cured and expected that it would be printed in full. 
But a queer combination of circumstances deter- 
mined otherwise. 

The Republican had agreed to buy a story by 
Bret Harte from the New York Sun, and a telegram 
informed us that the proofs were on the way. The 
New York paper was to use it next day, and so must: 
we. It would be impossible to put in type both 
Tyler and Harte. As the Easthampton manufac- 
turer had already received generous attention, the 
Tyler manuscript had to give way. It fell to my lot 
next day to call on the professor in his Amherst home 
and acquaint him with our dilemma and its out- 
come. ‘“‘I am to understand then,” said the vener- 
able man in solemn conclusion, “that the Springfield 
Republican regards a story by Bret Harte of 
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more importance than my recital of the useful life 
of Samuel Williston.”’ Unrelieved by any gleam 
of humor, such was his reading of the facts. The 
atmosphere of that study seemed filled with scorn- 
ful challenge as I made my way out. 

Holyoke became a city in 1874, two years after 
I first saw it. The quality of her early officials 
was superior. W. B. C. Pearsons, the first mayor, 
was a splendid specimen of manhood. Edward W. 
Chapin, city solicitor, and Edwin A. Ramsay, city 
clerk, were competent and kindly. William Whiting 
was on the school board, later to be mayor and mem- 
ber of Congress. James H. Newton and his broth- 
ers were booming and building the city. Timothy 
Merrick was prominent. William Skinner had not 
yet come from the Mill River valley. These men 
and others are entitled to lasting remembrance. 

Holyoke, with its large foreign population un- 
trained in civic affairs, needed nursing in self-govern- 
ment, and received it. It was good for the soul to 
take note of the heads of important manufacturing 
interests who did not take the afternoon train for 
homes in Springfield. Those men lived in the Paper 
City, shared in its problems, and bent their backs 
to the task of solving them. They sacrificed much 
to make Holyoke a good place in which to live and 
do business, and the results achieved are to be meas- 
ured by the difficulties overcome. That which was 
accomplished by these pioneers has been an incen- 
tive to those who came after them. In few cities 
are the agencies for community service better organ- 
ized and sustained. 
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Chicopee, with difficulties akin to, or greater than 
those which confronted Holyoke, has found less 
assurance for her future. When men like George 
M. Stearns, Governor George D. Robinson and 
William W. McClench lived there, along with others 
now dead, the standard of government was higher 
than it is now or will be again. The obligation to 
secure honest and competent administration of local 
affairs, where the elements constituting the popula- 
tion are so heterogeneous, must continue to tax the 
patience and courage of leadership less commanding 
than of old. 


XV 


TunneEL Buiast on THANKscIvVING Day 


THE great material romance of northwestern Mass- 
achusetts was the building of the Hoosac Tunnel. 
In a period not very remote, difficult to the point of 
impossibility seemed the undertaking of opening a 
passage four and three quarters miles long beneath 
the mountain barrier which halted railroad trains 
on the east and the west. Concord coaches running 
over the mountain where the Mohawk Trail highway 
now is linked the Troy and Boston and Fitchburg 
railroads. The stages were handled by amazingly 
skillful drivers, and that mountain ride made a very 
beautiful interlude in the railroad journey. But 
the interruption was unsatisfactory as a business 
proposition. Scenery, however noble, must not 
be permitted to interfere with long hauls of freight. 

Hope of a western connection for Massachusetts 
by way of Berkshire was early cherished and its reali- 
zation long delayed. It was under consideration in 
the form of a canal or railroad as early as 1826, but 
because of the obstacle of the Hoosac Mountain 
preference was given to the southern route through ° 
Springfield. There was the dawn of the Western 
Railroad Corporation, forerunner of the Boston and 
Albany Railroad, to which the State lent its credit. 
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Later the people of the northern part of the State 
secured what became the Fitchburg Railroad from 
Boston to Greenfield. 

In 1848 the Troy and Greenfield Railroad was 
incorporated, and its projectors lightly engaged to 
put its tracks under the Hoosac Mountain. For 
long that project existed only on paper. Towns 
along the way in time, to their lasting financial dis- 
comfiture, bonded themselves in behalf of the shadowy 
enterprise. Disappointed hopes lay beside the long 
trail from 1848 to 1873. To get sense of this one 
should view the hole made by a rock-cutting machine 
in 1851 near the eastern portal. It progressed for ten 
feet and then failed to work, was abandoned and a 
new start made. In 1858 General Herman Haupt 
had high hopes of a boring machine that failed. Work 
on the tunnel proceeded with many interruptions. 
The accomplishment of the enterprise at a cost of over 
twenty million dollars and a toll of one hundred 
ninety-six lives ‘“‘was memorable”, says the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, “for the original use in America 
of air drills and nitro-glycerin.” That dry historical 
statement merits enlargement. 

Belief in the possibility and necessity of piercing 
the mountain became an article of faith with inhabit- 
ants of the region to be advantaged. The sentiment 
prevailed that at all costs the tunnel must be put 
through. To this creed eminent citizens were true 
at some moral cost in matters of legislation. The 
doctrine that the end justified the means served to 
obtain favorable votes for the project in many sessions 
of the Legislature. “I have waited twenty-five years 
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to write this editorial,’’ remarked the elder Bowles 
as he embodied in his comments on the blast which 
connected the east and west headings the statement 
that during the process of building the Hoosac Tunnel 
the logroll became a fine art on Beacon Hill. 

The introduction of machine drills driven by com- 
pressed air, the firing of the charges by electricity, 
and the use of nitro-glycerin,—the latter manu- 
factured by Professor George Mowbray, an interesting 
gentleman — sped the final stages of the undertaking. 
Out of the skepticism of many years, during which 
the completion of the tunnel was regarded as a 
synonym for the impossible, came the achievement 
of the blast that opened the passage from east to west. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes had prophesied that the com- 
pletion of the tunnel would be coincident with the 
advent of the millennium. But the historic explosion 
that marked the beginning of the end of the long 
endeavor was fixed for Thanksgiving Day, 1873, and 
in preparation for the event I was sent to study the 
situation and write the story of the years that made 
ready forit. The resultant nine columns of matter 
constituted an astonishing display for those days, but 
in order to get in so much it had been necessary to 
sacrifice a column or two of description much valued 
by the writer, and the necessary slaughter wrung the 
heart of the novice. 

That preliminary study deepened the love I had for 
the Berkshire hills, so dear to every son of Williams. 
A classmate, when returning to Williamstown, rever- 
ently uncovered his head always at first sight of ‘The 
Mountains’’, and a spiritual uncovering we all have, 
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even though the outward act be withheld. The bene- 
diction that falls from mountains is a positive factor 
in character building, let whoever may make light of 
it. , 

Many people I saw who had battled for the building 
of the tunnel during a lifetime, — men of Franklin 
and Berkshire counties. Among them stands out the 
figure of fine old Roger H. Leavitt of Charlemont, who 
had preserved every written word about the enter- 
prise that came under his eyes. His memory was a 
storehouse of knowledge regarding all the steps that 
had been taken, and many things I learned from him. 
He promised to leave to me his scrapbooks and docu- 
ments, for I dreamed of some day writing a book about 
thetunnel. But as life grew complicated I forgot, and 
so did he. It is to be hoped that Roger Leavitt’s 
valuable papers have abiding care in some historical 
society or library. 

After studying the situation at the eastern portal, 
where the capable engineer in charge, A. W. Locke, 
was correspondent for the Republican, I went over 
the top by stage to North Adams. There followed 
conferences with the chief engineer, Benjamin D. 
Frost, Mr. Bond, the treasurer, Judge Robinson and 
many others familiar with the glamor, the disappoint- 
ments, and the hard facts of the big undertaking. 
Already the mining-camp flavor which North Adams 
had acquired was known to me. Professor Mowbray 
had taken me over his primitive nitro-glycerin works 
that a day later exploded like a bomb and scattered 
the fragments of a few workmen with wide suggest- 
iveness. I knew the character of the rock and sliding 
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mud at the western portal that required the support 
of masonry. 

But the core of the story, the originality and 
picturesqueness of it, to my mind, lay on the top of 
the mountain where the central shaft had been sunk. 
This idea became what newspaper workers call a 
“hunch.” Having a plethora of facts and figures 
furnished by the headquarters office, I sought to learn 
how the lines down the shaft had been perfected 
and who had done the work. Mr. Frost’s invariable 
reply had been “The office did that’’, until the re- 
sponse palled. It began to seem like a more or less 
conscious failure to allot credit to subordinates. 
When, finally, the urbane chief engineer proposed to 
supervise my visit to the central shaft, I resolved to 
pilot myself. Going back to the Wilson House, I 
wrote a letter thanking Mr. Frost for his attention, 
—and never saw him again. 

Alone, on a clear morning filled with biti spar- 
kle, I drove up the mountain. All was quiet on the 
little area in the town of Florida where the office of 
the central shaft stood. The miners had gone below. 
Tying the horse, I advanced to encounter crisp chal- 
lenge from a stalwart figure filling the doorway. I told 
this man in oilskins why I had come unchaperoned 
and without a pass from headquarters. There was no 
lack of understanding on his part, and so began a 
friendship with Carl O. Wederkinch that lasted while 
he lived. He clothed me in oilskins, and we entered 
the bowels of the earth, and that fy in North cae 
I pumped him until the small hours. 

Thus we come to the large figure of the mountain 
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top and the story of a graduate of the University of 
Copenhagen who won a traveling scholarship of two 
hundred dollars and came to the United States with 
slight knowledge of English. Because of this handi- 
cap no engineer or architect in New York would 
employ young Wederkinch, who was forced to find 
work in a machine shop. Evening study enlarged 
his knowledge of the language. He drifted to Boston 
and through Mr. Frost got his chance on the Hoosac 
Mountain. 

After the central shaft had been sunk to grade in 
1870, there remained the problem of projecting an ac- 
curate line from the top of the mountain to the bottom 
of the shaft. Having found a projecting line between 
two points from a point beyond, the projections made 
at different times would not agree. Mr. Wederkinch 
projected lines at different times, noting their varia- 
tions and finally corrected the work of alignment 
by averaging their various results. He constructed 
instruments, approved by the chief and consulting 
engineers, which sufficed for the work. The way in 
which Mr. Wederkinch proceeded, whereby the 
workings from the east and the central shaft joined 
with marvelous accuracy, was gathered and presented 
in detail. The Republican’s review came out the 
morning before Thanksgiving, and thereby outside 
reporters and newspapers were led to give credit to 
the outstanding man on the engineering side of the 
tunnel job. 

My Danish friend was called from the Hoosac 
Tunnel to finish the Sutro Tunnel. That work accom- 
plished, lacking more tunnels to conquer, Mr. Weder- 
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kinch took a course in Columbia University School of 
Mines. Afterwards he located and developed Central 
American mining properties which seemed to assure 
his prosperous future, when fever took his life. I have 
known few men having promise like his. Would that 
I had kept a striking picture of him, lost somewhere 
along the years, whereon he wrote in Danish “The 
most affectionate words one man can say to another.” 

But the masterful personality among all those who 
worked upon the Hoosac Mountain was Walter Shanly, 
one of the Canadian brothers who contracted in 1873 
to complete the undertaking by March 1, 1874, at 
a cost of $4,750,000. The Shanlys were honest men 
who surmounted extraordinary difficulties to make 
good. Walter Shanly was courtly, lovable and effi- 
cient, respected by sub-contractors and all having 
relations with him. No matter what untoward condi- 
tions confronted, the work went on. The Shanlys 
deserved more generous treatment than they received 
from Massachusetts. Knowing this through im- 
partial study, it was my privilege to seek over a 
term of years, through the Republican, to persuade 
the General Court to deal justly by these honorable 
gentlemen, aliens though they might be in the sight 
of legislators from Cranberry Centers. 

At 3:05 p.m., November 28, 1873, the blast was 
discharged that made an opening of about five feet 
square in the barrier wall. Over the broken rock 
from the east passed Robert Johnson of Boston, 
chairman of the Senate committee on the Hoosac 
Tunnel; then Brownell Granger of Boston, House 
chairman of the same committee ; then Walter Shanly, 
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who took me with him; and close pressing came 
members of the Legislature, scrambling miners and 
outsiders. Waiting on the other side were a com- 
pany of tunnel devotees from North Adams. Among 
them were William H. Phillips, newspaperman and 
great lover of Berkshire, and Theodore Williams, a 
college friend, now with Leslie’s Weekly, and then 
reporting for a Troy paper. So east and west met, 
and rejoiced with much individual felicitation and 
large prediction regarding the benefits that were to 
come on this pathway under the mountain. 

I remember it was imagined that even after trains 
had begun to run through the tunnel, the stages would 
continue to pass over the mountain because of the 
wonderful views that it disclosed. That was a mis- 
calculation, but the coming of the automobile age 
has made all that exceptional scenery the possession 
of the nation. 


XVI 


Tue Great RESERVOIR DISASTER 


To get out of newspaper work what it can give, one 
must be an incorrigible optimist. Faith that the 
press is the guardian of the public welfare will avail 
to carry the worker over many rough and seemingly 
unproductive stretches of toil. He will rise above 
discouragements with industry that defies defeat and 
surmounts it. Not one among my newspaper friends 
really enjoyed such dull routine work as fell to him, 
however well it was performed. But the effective 
among them learned to take things as they came and 
work them out of the way. So growth was invited 
and professional progress and the larger command 
of opportunities. I know of no peace more satisfy- 
ing than that which follows endurance in well-doing, 
whatever the business in hand. That sounds like a 
counsel of perfection, but is only a bit of horse sense 
of the sort that made David Harum, philosophic 
interpreter of life, so great a favorite. 

It is the unexpected that shatters monotony and 
makes big news. It was my fortune to have part 
in reporting a reservoir disaster before repetition at 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere, made affairs 
of that kind less novel. A mountain reservoir in 
Hampshire County broke about eight o’clock one 
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morning and its waters rushed ten miles down a 
beautiful valley, sweeping away all in their path, — 
bridges, factories, houses, barns, human beings, 
animals and the fertile earth. 

After an exceptionally hard week, May 16, 1874, 
when one craved sleep and a restful Saturday, I was 
called by messenger from the office into a sodden, 
dispiriting day. There was desperate trouble in the 
Mill River valley from Williamsburg to Northampton. 
Mr. Clark, the managing editor, was summoned, 
with Mr. Whiting and one of our most attractive 
and competent reporters, Charlie Sterns, whose 
early death is still a grief. There was no time for a 
proper breakfast, and Chauncy White’s depot res- 
taurant sandwiches flavored by time and engine 
smoke, washed down with coffee from a big receptacle 
that, so far as the public saw, was never emptied, had 
to be inflicted upon a tired stomach. 

The quartet from the Republican office were on the 
train bound for Northampton soon after noon. 
Thanks to that town’s dikes, the flood inflicted small 
injury at Northampton as it rushed on its way to the 
sea. We put the paper’s local reporters on the job at 
Northampton and Florence, while the office men 
pushed up the desolated valley behind a pair of 
competent horses. 

This thing had been well timed for our exploitation, 
and emotions were held in check as plans were laid 
for thorough work upon a great story. There was no 
Sunday issue to be considered and we had until Sun- 
day night in which to prepare for Monday’s paper. 

The source of the trouble lay three miles beyond 
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Williamsburg at the head of the valley we were 
traversing. There water had been stored for mill 
use in a pond covering III acres to an average of 
twenty-four feet. That storage of 116,043,840 cubic 
feet had given some half-dozen manufacturing estab- 
lishments, large and small, power at all seasons. 
But the untrustworthy reservoir had now caused 
one hundred and thirty-six deaths, destroyed a 
hundred homes and factories, swept away a score of 
bridges, ruined many miles of roadway, and wiped out 
a million and a half dollars’ worth of property. Of 
the manufacturing places along the stream, only 
Florence, at the end of the valley, escaped the toll of 
death. 

Occupants of our carriage were dropped by the 
way as the plan of campaign necessitated. Mr. 
Clark was to study the broken reservoir and follow 
the flood down to Williamsburg. I was to depict the 
horror as it fell on that town and passed to the next 
village. Mr. Whiting and Mr. Sterns were to cover 
Skinnerville, Haydenville and Leeds. All were to 
contribute definite aspects to the general story. 
Mr. Whiting was to write what is called in newspaper 
offices “the lead”, — the illuminating general intro- 
ductory matter. 

There were no trolley roads at that time, and we 
were to learn that Conductor Chandler, who left 
Williamsburg with his morning train for New Haven 
over the Canal road, would return to find his house, 
wife and child engulfed by the waters whose coming 
he had feared, along with many of his friends and 
neighbors. Suspicion of the soundness of the reser- 
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voir construction there had been, but no real con- 
ception of what might be the consequences of the 
faulty work there. The beautiful and industriously 
busy valley of the day before had been changed be- 
yond belief, and was filled with woe and loss. All 
along the way there was a search for the dead amid 
the wreckage, and bodies were being collected in 
improvised morgues. Of them only swift prelimi- 
nary glimpses were taken; they were to be studied 
later. 

Dismal beyond all other rides was our progress up 
the valley. Minor as well as major incidents im- 
pressed themselves like the spectacle of William 
Skinner’s house, the greatest in the path of the waters, 
which sat uncertainly on an island the waters had 
fashioned about it at what had been Skinnerville. 
That house can now be seen in Holyoke, whither its 
masterful owner moved it. Scarcely had the flood 
subsided before James H. Newton saw Mr. Skinner 
and offered to build a new mill for him in the pushing 
new city by the Connecticut River. 

George Cheney, caretaker at the reservoir, seeing 
the walls begin to crumble, had sped on horseback 
to Williamsburg to warn his boss and the inhabitants. 
Collins Graves, a milkman on his rounds, in turn drove 
wildly on to Haydenville, spreading the direful news. 
There Myron Day, driving a light wagon, started for 
Leeds, his horse in a lather when he reached there, and 
the flood so close that he barely missed being over- 
whelmed by it. Sidney Dickinson of Northampton, 
then an Amherst student, later to come to the paper, 
celebrated the ride of Collins Graves in verses that 
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promptly appeared in the Republican and still live. 
So did a greater poet, John Boyle O’Reilly. 

The evil majesty and the wild terror of the invading 
column of water dazed beholders. Most of us are 
inarticulate when confronted by the unusual, so far 
is it from the wonted mental adjustments. Few were 
sufficiently calm to receive distinct impressions, and 
the almost invariable summing up of the matter was, 
“It was so sudden.”” To one the quick-coming mass 
of water seemed like the heaviest ocean waves; to 
another its sound was like the tearing of shingles from 
many buildings; while a third heard it as the heavy, 
sullen thunder that accompanies the summer storm. 
It was preceded and surrounded by a dense spray or 
fog, dark and thick as the heaviest smoke, while far 
away on the high ground there was an odor like that 
emitted by stagnant pools. The wave was generally 
described as twenty feet high, though in one spot 
its spray had washed the branches of a tree forty feet 
above the ground. An hour sufficed for the passing 
of the flood through the ten miles it ravaged and for 
its subsidence. 

In Williamsburg, Reverend John F, Gleason, who 
had been the paper’s correspondent in Amherst, was 
of much assistance. He rose from the breakfast 
table to see the local flouring mill sailing before his 
window, while the houses of neighbors in the valley 
beneath were lifted like chips to crumble as salt. 
The trees were mown down like grass. Huge 
bowlders were tossed about by the resistless current, 
while the waves would play a while with barns and 
shops to grind them to splinters. 
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That which had been produced by this furious 
commingling of inanimate things was observable down 
the valley. The river flats and all the banks were 
crammed with debris. Great drives of timber; trees 
intermingled in the most shocking way with women’s 
clothing, less often men’s, with mattresses, quilts and 
sheets, with belting and machinery from the mills, 
with fragments of bills and letters, with soap and 
potatoes and stove wood, with rocks and stone steps, 
with fragments of chairs and tables, and now and 
then a piece of a piano or a cabinet organ, with little 
children’s hats and tiny shoes, with household 
utensils and all the fragments of manufacture and 
domestic life, — these with now and than a poor horse, 
with agonized mouth and starting eyes, or a faithful 
ox or cow — and most horrible and soul-harrowing, 
bruised and disfigured, sometimes maimed human 
bodies, which so short a time before had been in full 
flush of life — these made up the recurring picture. 

I went with Mr. Gleason to view the sheeted corpses 
resting on planks placed over the tops of pews in 
the Congregational Church. The clergyman knew 
everybody, and could tell what these still forms had 
meant in the local life. The record of many a career 
was told. The first face uncovered was that of T. J. 
Hitchcock, whom I had known a few years before as 
clerk in the Williamstown post-office, a brother of 
A. P. Hitchcock who had just left the Republican for 
the Boston Journal. This was a personal shock. It 
aroused fuller sense of what these deaths meant to 
so many. 

Experiences of the survivors were gathered and 
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recorded, and how varied and thrilling they were! 
So many had been within a few seconds of eternity, 
the while a cow had been carried from Williamsburg to 
Florence with only a broken horn to show for it. Up 
and down the valley the news harvest was accumu- 
lated in such abundance of sympathetic detail as 
amazes one going over our story so long after the 
event. There was record of every house and building 
and what befell the inmates. 

When night came Mr. Clark and I were established 
in the Williamsburg hotel where we wrote until morn- 
ing. Our midnight lunch was a refreshing oasis in 
this desert of gloom, and memory cherishes it. We 
wrote out our voluminous notes and were ready for 
further gleanings that Sunday brought. A pitiful 
final service over the bodies of nine victims was 
conducted in front of the Williamsburg church at 
three o’clock. The two local ministers and the 
pastor from Goshen shared in it. Reverend Mr. 
Gleason told us that the Bible he read from contained 
record of a full family of which only the father was 
left; the Good Book had been in use only half an 
hour before the home was swept away. 

Workers among the general ruins toiled all day in 
the villages, seeking victims whose bodies had not 
been reclaimed. Sight-seers from all quarters poured 
into the stricken region, mostly with kindly thought, 
but a few to plunder. Morbid curiosity drew visitors 
by hordes many following days, and these outsiders 
impeded the work of searchers for the dead. Appeals 
for helpers in the grim work were sent to Springfield 
and other places and met with quick response. Food 
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also came swiftly for the feeding of such workers and 
flood sufferers who had lost their all. 

Following the depressing rains that culminated 
Saturday had come a perfect Sunday. Mr. Whiting 
preserved its contrasts in this passage: ‘“‘The birds 
seemed never so full of gay delight, never so jubilant 
in their carols. To meet on the roadside that morning 
an Irish woman, crying over her lost ones, with the 
piteous keening of her affectionate and impulsive 
race, and to hear over her head the bobolink, warbling 
his triumphant song with the immortal freshness of 
the sky and earth embodied in it, —this was jarring 
the finer chords most closely and discordantly.” 

Sunday afternoon the Republican forces gathered 
in Northampton ready for the drive home. There 
we met Mr. Bowles, who was visiting a relative. 
He was disappointed that we had not returned to issue 
a Sunday extra, but we had weighed that matter. It 
had been decided that rather than produce a totally 
inadequate story, we would let Henry M. Burt’s 
Telegram whet the public appetite until the Republican 
could swing in with a record-breaking narrative such 
as we had in hand. Our volume of copy taxed to the 
full the hand typesetting facilities of the office, but 
the product was such as commanded the attention 
and praise of the American press. 

On the following Wednesday the Republican put 
out a very complete “Disaster Extra’’, which had its 
large sale in addition to the daily issues of the paper. 
Some outsider prepared a paper-covered volume from 
our reports which were not protected by copyright, 
adding imaginative woodcuts, and the product was 
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long sold on railroad trains and news stands. This 
little book declared that the ruined valley had been 
visited by “The Besom of Destruction.” If this 
identification of the author of the evil be accepted — 
somehow it had escaped our reporters — never again 
do I wish to encounter the “Besom”’ and his in- 
famous work. : 

As is the American way when great misfortune 
befalls, relief contributions flowed quickly in to the 
aid of the sufferers. Food and clothing, so much 
needed, came first from Northampton, and then from 
other localities within the State and beyond its 
borders. The General Assembly of Connecticut voted 
ten thousand dollars for the relief work, and many 
cities raised funds to swell what had been contrib- 
uted in the vicinage. The Massachusetts Legislature 
appropriated one hundred thousand dollars to be ex- 
pended in replacing roads and bridges, and provided 
for more rigid oversight in the construction of dams. 
A long judicial inquiry, held in Northampton, touch- 
ing the responsibility for the faulty reservoir so 
divided the blame that nobody suffered save in repu- 
tation. 

To this day traces of the work of that flood are to 
be seen, and there are those who still mourn in the 
Mill River valley. 


PART II 


GLIMPSES OF STATE AND NATIONAL POLITICS 
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XVII 
First PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


In the process of governing itself the body politic 
makes politics. When the body politic functions 
well, the outcome is good government ; if poorly, the 
results are unsatisfactory. It rests with the people 
to determine the welfare of community, State and 
nation. ‘This welfare is affected by individual con- 
duct which multiplies itself into mass influence for 
good or ill. 

So politics runs back of caucuses, conventions and 
elections, — back of city councils, legislatures and the 
government at Washington. It begins in homes and 
schools, and expresses itself in citizenship, in the 
way we conduct ourselves in daily contact with our 
fellows. 

The salvation of democracy will be found in com- 
munity self-interest. There is the basis of the appeal 
that leads to popular uprisings involving the correc- 
tion of governmental abuses and_ shortcomings. 
Public safety rests on the character of people. It 
is not easy to move the mass of honest folks to united 
effort, but when aroused they embody supreme power 
of action. There is our court of last resort. 

All this is fundamental commonplace, and yet too 
few carry understanding far enough back. We deal 
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with symptoms and phases—as must be — but 
forget how deep the roots of sound and growing gov- 
ernment strike down. Political parties are the prod- 
uct of differing thoughts among citizens, but when 
the welfare of the republic is threatened, community 
of thought is aroused that crystallizes into pro- 
tective action. 

Many satisfactions are involved in the discharge of 
political duties. Wherever and however the game of 
politics is played — whether in hamlet or city — it 
uncovers human nature in every phase. Therefore 
does interest attach to political memories of small 
conflicts and of greater ones. 

So many political contests I have witnessed, such a 
multitude of occasions when good men regarded the 
triumph of their side as essential to the orderly on- 
going of society! And men holding opposite opinions 
were. likewise convinced and insistent. Was it all 
merely a matter of filling the air with contentious 
cries? Were essentials involved, or only phantasies 
of misconception? The contests were exciting and 
honest earnestness of spirit was in them. This in 
itself is worth while. 

Youth and fanaticism see all truth on their side, 
and so fight with fierce assurance. Philosophic age 
grows contemplative, and not through it is progress 
spurred, though often conserved. Truth is in the 
political arena, more often than not occupying the 
middle of the road between the contestants, where in- 
dependent observers have no difficulty in finding it. 
Parties are necessary, but even more important to 
the republic are independent voters, ready to judge 
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between them and administer discipline as the need 
surely arises. Partisans and independents there will 
always be, such as successful democracy must have. 

When I came to Springfield the presidential cam- 
paign of 1872 was in progress. Horace Greeley, rad- 
ical Republican editor of the New York Tribune had 
been nominated on May 1 by the Liberal Republican 
convention meeting in Cincinnati. The platform on 
which he stood dodged his pet issue of protection, 
but laid emphasis on reforming the public service, and 
drawing together the sundered North and South. 
The Democratic convention in Baltimore in July 
accepted both the Liberal candidate and platform. 
But there was a little bolting offshoot composed of 
““straight-out Democrats”? who nominated Charles 
O’Connor of New York and Quincy Adams of Massa- 
chusetts. The Republicans had met in Philadelphia 
in June and renominated President Grant, and made 
Senator Henry Wilson of Massachusetts their can- 
didate for vice president. 

Such was the scattering outcome of the widespread 
protest against abuses in the administration of Federal 
affairs. The general who brought the Civil War to 
a close had not shown like adequacy in administering 
the presidency. The spoils doctrine was being fol- 
lowed in state and national governments. The fla- 
grant corruption of the Tweed ring in New York City 
had shocked the country and aroused its moral sense. 
Leaders who desired better things, and turned with 
hope to the revolt within the Republican party had 
been disappointed in the candidacy of Mr. Greeley. 
_ A different situation might have followed had Charles 
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Francis Adams been nominated. Senator Hoar, look- 
ing backward, wrote, “The discontent with Grant 
was far-reaching, and J thought at the time that 
if Charles Francis Adams had been nominated he 
might have been chosen.”’ 

Into such a complex political situation the young 
men on the Republican were projected. Much there 
was in it to challenge interest and compel thought. 
We had come to a birthplace of independent political 
action. Here was a strange commingling, where 
discontented Republicans and old-fashioned Demo- 
crats were joining hands under the banner of Greeley 
and B. Gratz Brown, abolitionists. 

Newspaper independence was being promoted 
throughout the country in a surpassing way. If 
some of the converts, like the New York Tribune, re- 
turned to organic party service, it was because their 
conversion did not penetrate beneath the surface. 
Whitelaw Reid later found his way to high party 
honors. But as a whole the fruits of the editorial 
independence which the campaign of 1872 brought 
about remained in evidence, and the freedom from 
trammels of party was for the advantage of news- 
papers and the country. 

To young men just entering what, in its possibilities, 
they looked upon as the most influential of callings, 
Horace Greeley’s hankerings after the presidency 
seemed sad apostasy. From small beginnings the New 
York Tribune had grown into the most influential daily 
newspaper in the country, with a weekly edition hav- 
ing a widely distributed national circulation. The 
Tribune —rural emphasis placed on the ‘i’? — had 
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become the guide, philosopher and friend of more 
people than any other journal in the United States 
at that time. Its editor was looked up to and vener- 
ated by his readers. Amusing eccentricities but en- 
hanced the interest with which he was regarded. The 
moonlike baby face, underhung with its fringe of hair, 
was very appealing. The white hat and coat were 
honorable in the sight of men. Farmers may not have 
taken all of Mr. Greeley’s agricultural suggestions 
seriously, but they warmed to his interest in them. 
His iteration of the advice ““Go West, young man!” 
was seen to be soundly based as a general proposition. 

The place Editor Greeley held was all his own and 
alarge one. Around him had been drawn interesting 
literary people, men and women. To imperil such a 
post of influence, to covet the strange adventure upon 
which he embarked, — how fantastic the proposition 
appeared in our eyes! Nor did the progress of the 
campaign lessen the tragedy of it. In the heat of 
what we thought to be our clear sight how hotly we 
condemned Whitelaw Reid for helping to push his 
chief into politics and out of the Tribune! 

The Republican was encountering sharp criticism 
on every side, — from old friends, from Republican 
politicians and newspapers. There was need of 
much fundamental preaching, for the issues brought ' 
to the front by the Civil War had made party lines 
very rigid. I remember a sentence in one of Mr. 
Bowles’s editorials in reply to a bitter arraignment 
in one of the Connecticut newspapers : 

“The idea of an independent journal, meeting 
every separate issue on its own merits, without regard 
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to organizations or parties, seems impossible of en- 
trance into some minds.” 

Such was the principle upon which the Republican 
proceeded then and after. No party could claim it, 
no candidate be sure of its support save as he deserved 
to be preferred above the rest. Strange doctrine 
was this for the times, though now animating so 
many American papers, to the benefit of the nation. 

The new journalistic freedom caused trouble. In 
many instances the Republican’s subscription agents 
scattered over western New England were postmasters 
and active Republican politicians. Many of these 
men turned upon the paper. In some cases post- 
masters actually refused to deliver the Republican 
to its mail customers. Such a performance seems 
incredible now, and that it was possible then, with 
no redress from the Washington authorities, shows 
the extremes to which partyism had gone. 

I was sent out to enlist new agents for the Weekly 
Republican, and discovered that only Democrats 
could be secured. Friendly words for the paper were 
few. “Has it always beenso?” Iasked Mr. Bowles 
upon my return. “No,” he replied, “until now we 
have been the political Bible of the people of this 
part of the country.” Then I sensed the stupidity 
of putting such a question to a tired leader in the 
midst of his battle. 

One does not forget features of his first national 
campaign, even though experienced when short of the 
voting age. There was plenty of torchlight parading, 
Roman candles, red fire and bad feeling in the con- 
test. Zeal for the loaves and fishes dominated 
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placemen so intensely as to lead to gross excesses of 
language and conduct that outraged the sense of fair 
play in young men who welcomed Charles Sumner’s 
aims in advising negro voters that they go with the 
liberals: “Unity of the republic, and equal rights for 
all, with reconciliation.” 

Was not that the platform of the lamented Lincoln, 
of Governor John A. Andrew, five years dead, and 
now of Carl Schurz, of Lyman Trumbull, of Frank’ 
W. Bird, of General W. F. Bartlett, who was to up- 
lift this standard at Harvard two years later, and 
again at Lexington in 1875, with such wonderful effect 
upon the country ; and of so many others ? 

But not all men of light and leading were ready for 
such generous thought in 1872. Greeley’s nomination 
turned many aside. George William Curtis supported 
the Grant ticket in “The Journal of Civilization’”’, as 
Harper's Weekly called itself, though Mr. Curtis 
protested the brutality of the Nast cartoons. What 
had been meet in attacking Boss Tweed, the de- 
spoiler of New York City, was not fit when applied to 
honest Horace Greeley, even though he had been 
ready to go on the bail bond of Jefferson Davis. Sons 
of Charles Francis Adams exhibited family character- 
istics in repudiating the movement which many of 
their father’s admirers had joined in the hope that he 
might be called to lead it. Did they ever ‘“‘play the 
game ”’ like other people? 

Roscoe Conkling, dispenser of administration 
favors in New York State and coiner of phrases, 
called the union of dissenting Republicans with the 
Democrats “the black, untamed succotash coalition.” 
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Henry Ward Beecher stood with Conkling, while his 
two brothers went to the Liberal camp. The bitter- 
ness of the contest is revealed in the fact that by the 
middle of October the Republican advised that torch- 
light processions be given up, because they had led 
to street riots and bloodshed in Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
Covington and other cities. 

But that liberal departure within the Republican 
party was to be the forerunner of progressive move- 
ments in after years. In inception it had seemed full 
of promise and power. Old and tried Republican 
leaders and men of high patriotic impulses came 
out for Greeley and Brown. The desertion from 
Grant and Wilson seemed of momentous importance 
when the campaign was young. Into the current at 
that stage were swept men like Chauncey M. Depew, 
who were in later life to regret their youthful exhibi- 
tions of altruistic enthusiasm. 

It was not long, however, before it paeiate apparent 
that while many eminent Republicans were abandon- 
ing the old standard, the rank and file of voters were 
to be little moved. They were still too near the 
war to be of dispassionate mind, and fear of the old 
discredited democracy held them back. It became 
evident, too, that Democrats were also of divided 
minds. Signs multiplied which presaged the over- 
whelming defeat of Mr. Greeley. 

The campaign showed the head of the consolidated 
ticket to be strong in those qualities which made a 
great editor. James G. Blaine has written that 
Greeley’s “command of strong, idiomatic, controver- 
sial English was unrivaled. His faculty of lucid state- 
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ment and compact reasoning has never been surpassed. 
Without the graces of fancy or the arts of rhetoric he 
was incomparable in direct, pungent, forceful discus- 
sion.” All that is true and well said. But there was 
everspreading doubt as to Mr. Greeley’s executive 
ability. He made a speaking tour through Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Indiana and immense audiences 
greeted him. Mr. Greeley did not campaign in Mas- 
sachusetts, but I had heard him talk at Williams 
College in a so-called debate with Professor A. L. 
Perry on protection and free trade. The occasion 
exhibited two earnest men, each convinced of the 
doctrine he preached, who seemed to have no point 
of contact. 

As a candidate Mr. Greeley was out of his element. | 
Even in the Tribune office the administrative work had 
been in more practical hands. Charles A. Dana as 
managing editor made Mr. Greeley bitterly impatient 
by withholding some of his chief’s editorials, as I 
learned from Mr. Bowles. Light on the inside story of 
the campaign I got from Colonel Alexander K. McClure 
of the Philadelphia Times, one of the most capable 
journalists of histime. He was chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania Liberal committee, as he formerly had been 
of the Republican state committee, and came into 
close contact with the head of the ticket. I gathered 
that as an experienced campaigner Colonel McClure 
found Mr. Greeley impossible. | 

One incident he related sheds light. Candidate 
Greeley had scattered promises so generously that 
those in immediate charge of his campaign persuaded 
him to retire to Brooklyn. Colonel McClure, coming 
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to New York to see his candidate, was told the secret 
and went over to see Mr. Greeley, who gave him warm- 
est welcome. In the winning way he had with friends, 
Mr. Greeley told why he had been persuaded to cross 
the ferry, “but, Colonel McClure,’”’ he cheerfully 
added, laying his hand affectionately on the visitor’s 
shoulder, “you know you can have what you want !”’ 

What was the great service rendered by the Liberal 
movement of 1872 which ended in such overwhelming 
defeat and the tragic death of this remarkable man? 
The historic importance of Mr. Greeley’s candidacy 
was sensed by Southerners then, and more amply 
afterwards. It materially assisted the slow work of 
reuniting the sections and bringing about the full res- 
toration of the Union. Benjamin H. Hill of Georgia 
regarded it as “the most beneficial post-bellum 
episode in national politics.”’ Colonel Henry Watter- 
son has written that the Greeley candidacy “threw a 
flood of light and warmth into the arena of deadly 
strife; it made a more equal and reasonable division 
of the parties possible ; it put the southern half of the 
country in a position to plead its own case by showing 
the northern half that it was not wholly recalcitrant 
or reactionary; and it made way for real issues of 
pith and moment relating to the time instead of big- 
ments of bellicose passion and scraps of ante-bellum 
controversy. In a word Greeley did more in his 
death to complete the work of Lincoln than he could 
have done by a triumph at the polls and the term in 
the White House he so much desired.” 

That political period made vivid appeal to young 
men eager to promote independence in journalism, 
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and to find their place in a new and broader dispensa- 
tion. The failure to elect Mr. Greeley was for them 
an incident, not a disheartening conclusion. The 
formulation of the movement had come from high- 
minded editors. Evils born of war conditions had 
lasted long and were not in the way of correction by 
old politicians who found profit in them. The 
Republican helped to inspire this forward movement. 
It was supported by the New York Tribune; in the 
beginning by the New York Evening Post and the 
Nation, then having separate identities; by the 
Chicago Tribune, the Cincinnati Commercial and the 
Louisville Courier-Journal. So all sections were 
represented. Mr. Bowles put the issue in this way, 
“Shall the government be administered in the inter- 
ests of the whole people, or, as in later years, in that 
of a party, a faction, or a person.” ‘This aspiration 
of 1872 faded out of the lives of self-seekers, but 
abided with most of the young journalists I knew 
in that richly formative time. 

Nothing in newspaper life has appealed to me more 
stirringly than the cheerful and dauntless way in 
which the Republican fought a losing fight with a 
breadth of view, fairness of statement and moral 
power that never lessened its appeal or dimmed its 
clear shining. Samuel Bowles and his newspaper 
could afford to wait in serenity of spirit until the 
American people should more generally recognize and 
act upon the ideals for which the paper stood. ‘These 
had been clarified and established by the Greeley 
campaign, and were to abide in the paper’s future. 


XVIII 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GOVERNORS 


My work yielded knowledge of many governors. 
Back of them was our war governor. John A. Andrew 
held the office from 1861 to 1866, and willed his re- 
tirement. When he came to Williams College in 
1864, three years before his death, he filled my boyish 
ideal of what a chief magistrate and popular leader 
should be. He was beloved by Massachusetts, and his 
presence in Williamstown was an event of moment. 
I recall him as not of great stature, his fine head 
covered with curly hair, with gold-bowed spectacles, 
smooth face, and orator’s mobile mouth. 

In countless homes of the State hung Governor 
Andrew’s picture. Ours, perhaps grown tiresomely 
familiar, was in a modest oval frame, which was 
amusingly desecrated when the great man’s face was 
set aside to make way for the photograph of a boy, — 
a spindling lad, who remembers the cold clammy feel- 
ing of the iron headrest, without which no. photo- 
graphic establishment of the period was complete. 
Everybody then “dressed up”’ to have pictures taken, 
and this boy was arrayed in light brown trousers and 
coat, with cloth-topped shoes of a like shade. The 
coat was a loose garment, gathered at the waist with 
a belt of patent leather, held by a buckle which had a 
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round tongue that must be put in one way, and then 
turned to get the button held in the metal button- 
hole. Boys of a bygone generation will remember 
all about that. 

At the head of the editorial page of the North Adams 
Transcript, James T. Robinson, an early fighting abol- 
itionist, kept standing the following words of Gov- 
ernor Andrew until death put a stop to the judge’s 
remarkable weekly editorials: 

“T know not what record of sin awaits me in the 
other world, but this I do know, that I never was so 
mean as to despise a man because he was poor, because 
he was ignorant, or because he was black.” 

It was against this background that I saw the gov- 
ernor who so early embodied for me ideals of freedom 
and justice. The glow of fine feeling marked his 
public utterances, and the grace of his expression 
was exceptional. Take that moving message sent to 
the mayor of Baltimore after Massachusetts troops, 
rushing to the defense of Washington, had been at- 
tacked by a mob: 

““T pray you to cause the bodies of our Massachu- 
setts soldiers, dead in Baltimore, to be immediately 
laid out, preserved with ice, and tenderly sent forward 
by express to me. All expenses will be paid by this 
Commonwealth.”” How Massachusetts hearts re- 
spond to-day, as they did then, to the use of that 
word “tenderly.” 

William S. Robinson (“ Warrington”’), an im- 
patient radical, on occasion thought Governor Andrew 
— charged with the gravest public responsibility — 
moved too slowly. History sees him leading all the 
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time. But when this critic wrote of the governor that 
“no man ever excelled him in democratic instinct”’, 
how much of greatness was depicted. There is the 
root of the matter as it was in Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt, with all his impetuous faults, — and, in his 
comprehending statesmanship, in Woodrow Wilson. 
Warrington also said of Governor Andrew that 
“He was an excellent hater of all men who thwarted 
and tried him”; and again we have a trait of Cleve- 
land, Roosevelt and Wilson, and of other public 
men who have sought results under the imperative 
urging of high purposes. 

Promptly on the outbreak of the Civil War, 
Governor Andrew sent to England for a thousand 
Enfield rifles, —a small matter it seems now, but a 
great one it was then. Thereafter he was instant 
and forceful in everything calculated to forward the 
prosecution of the war. His fatherly care for Massa- 
chusetts soldiers was tirelessly exercised from the be- 
ginning to the end. But Governor Andrew was no 
hater for hate’s sake. After the downfall of slavery 
he was ready for reconciliation, while lesser men 
nursed their fears and resentments, and forgot the 
necessity for rebuilding the union. 

Governor Alexander H. Bullock, of Worcester, fol- 
lowed Andrew, retiring after three years in office. He 
was a friend of Samuel Bowles, and I had opportu- 
nities to observe him. He was a scholar and a polished 
orator of the Edward Everett school. It is not gen- 
erally known that President Hayes in 1879 offered 
him the English mission. At the Mount Holyoke 
commencement of 1876 Governor Bullock delivered 
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an address, and on the same day Mark Hopkins spoke 
at Williams. Mr. Bowles in an editorial compared 
their contrasting styles. That week Congressman 
James A. Garfield also spoke at Williamstown, and 
ex-Congressman Charles W. Willard of Vermont at 
Dartmouth, and Mr. Bowles was including the four 
addresses when he wrote, ‘‘ None of these addresses 
approach Governor Bullock’s in rhetorical brilliancy, 
but Dr. Hopkins excels all in the gravity and force 
of thought, as well as in the polished sobriety and 
clarity of language. It is the cut and polished lens, 
achromatic, with all rainbow tints excluded, all dis- 
torting air bubbles worked out.” 

The great teacher whose personality and spirit for 
so long inspired Williams College had clearness of 
thought and expression beyond most men. Of the 
public men I have known Samuel J. Tilden and 
John G. Carlisle were comparable with Doctor Hop- 
kins in this respect. It is refreshing in a world 
given to the multiplication of words to encounter 
crystal clarity in speech and writing. 

Governor William Claflin — 1869-1872 — was a 
sensible business man of religious bent, who began 
his business life in a tannery in Becket. Visitors 
to that Berkshire town used to climb in the old build- 
ing to see the little room that had been young Claflin’s 
bedchamber, and I was one of them. 

The fact that Charles H. Taylor was Governor 
Claflin’s secretary, and so acquired the title of colonel, 
helps to distinguish that administration. Unlike 
some holders of state-made military titles in days be- 
fore some military knowledge was required of them by 
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law, Colonel Taylor had seen service in the Civil 
War. Appointment to Governor Russell’s staff gave 
the late editor of the Boston Globe the title of general. 
But those were incidents. It is not even as the devel- 
oper of a successful newspaper that General Taylor 
would wish to be remembered. It is rather as an all- 
round newspaper man who created his opportunities 
and knew how to make the most of them. When 
John H. Holmes was in charge of the Boston Herald he 
was eager to enlarge its foreign news after the James 
Gordon Bennett fashion. I asked General Taylor 
what he thought of this, and his reply was that 
Holmes might have Europe if he would leave New 
England for the Globe. Here was the sound foun- 
- dation upon which General Taylor builded. 

Governor William B. Washburn of Greenfield and 
of Erving, where his pail-making establishment was 
located, was another sensible business man. In 
bearing he was unpretentious. His public career 
outran any reasonable expectation of its develop- 
ment. He was four times elected to the national 
House of Representatives, was governor from 1872 
to 1874, and was then elected United States senator 
to succeed Charles Sumner, whose death in March, 
1874, shocked the State. Another example of Wash- 
burn’s “pleasant, Sunday school luck”’, commented 
George M. Stearns. 

Mighty had Sumner been in moral power and in- 
fluence in the anti-slavery discussion and the conflict 
for the preservation of the Union; none more insis- 
tent and persistent. Generous-minded he also was 
after victory. Well do I remember the intolerant 
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bitterness displayed when Sumner exhibited largest 
magnanimity towards the conquered. In 1872 he 
asked leave in the Senate to introduce this bill: 

‘Whereas the national unity and good will among © 
fellow citizens can be assured only through oblivion 
of past differences, and it is contrary to the usage 
of civilized nations to perpetuate the memory of 
civil war; therefore, be it enacted, etc. that the 
names of battles with fellow citizens shall not be con- 
tinued in the Army Register or placed on the regi- 
mental colors of the United States.” 

Observe the use of the words “fellow citizens” 
at a time when members of Congress from the South 
were referred to by Republican speakers as “the 
rebel brigadiers.”” Pregnant argument was never 
more effectively compressed. 

It has become somewhat present fashion to under- 
value Sumner. Stories that imply unlovely conceit 
are told, and they mostly have their origin in malice, 
beginning in the period when the senator battled for 
the freedom of the slave with unending zeal. To the 
South he seemed a zealot indeed. Always he was the 
foe of dishonesty in the public service, and so made 
resentful enemies. But how early he was, and how 
far-seeing, in sane readiness to deal with new condi- 
tions. There his greatness most appeals, as Senator 
Lamar of Mississippi set forth in a memorable speech 
when Sumner died. 

The Legislature of his own State was not ready to 
sustain Sumner’s leadership in the matter of battle 
flags, though the best thought of Massachusetts 
responded to his initiative. The General Court, 
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meeting in special session because of the Boston 
fire, censured the then senior senator. Meeting the 
representative of my home town after he had voted 
with the majority in that sad business, I presumed 
to say to the excellent old man, “You will live to 
be ashamed of that vote!’”’ And the prediction was 
fulfilled to his acknowledged grief; and so it was with 
others. 

The boys named after Charles Sumner must have 
been very many, judging by the number of them 
I have known, and this exhibits the regard in which 
he was held. The Charles Sumners must very nearly 
have equalled the Benjamin Franklins. 

The body of the senator fittingly rested before bur- 
ial in the State House in Boston. In February, 1874, 
just before his death, that resolution of censure had 
been rescinded and annulled by large majorities in 
both branches of the Legislature. The men who led 
the effort to place an unremovable blot on the State’s 
record were mostly scheming politicians, whose 
names have no place here. 

Thirty-one years after Sumner’s death Congress 
by unanimous action directed the Secretary of War 
“to deliver to the proper authorities of the respective 
states in which the regiments which bore those colors 
were organized, certain Union and Confederate flags 
now in the custody of the War Department.” So 
captured standards went back to thirteen States, 
and the vindication of the great Massachusetts sena- 
tor was completed. 

But how came the modest Franklin county banker 
and manufacturer to be chosen to succeed Charles 
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Sumner? It wastoend a protracted contest between 
Judge E. Rockwood Hoar of Concord and Henry L. 
Dawes of Pittsfield that the Legislature turned to the 
then governor. Senator Washburn served in Wash- 
ington for the single year of Sumner’s unexpired 
term. 

Mr. Dawes declined reélection to the House the 
following summer, after eighteen years there. Again, 
at the following session, Mr. Dawes and Judge Hoar 
were rivals for the favor of Republicans in the Legis- 
lature, and the Berkshire man carried off the senator- 
ship to hold it until Henry Cabot Lodge succeeded 
him in 1893. 

Thus Mr. Dawes’s service in the Senate exactly 
equalled his record in the House, a total of thirty- 
six years of industrious and able national legislative 
work. Let it be added that the late Asher C. Hinds 
of Maine, who made himself master of the pro- 
ceedings of the national House of Representatives, 
expressed his amazement at the impress left on the 
records by Henry L. Dawes of Massachusetts. 


XIX 


First CoNVENTION REPORTING 


Two years after coming to the paper I was intro- 
duced to large political convention reporting when 
Mr. Bowles took me to the Republican state con- 
vention of 1874. It was held in Worcester, and I 
saw the methods of a master in meeting and handling 
men. To the Democratic state convention, coming 
later, | went in charge of the job. As one convention 
differs from another, so did the vociferousness of the 
second gathering exceed that of the first, and it was 
characterized in my report as tumultuous beyond 
precedent. Mr. Bowles remarked that after wit- 
nessing other Democratic conventions, I would know 
more about the possibilities of political noise-making. 
Nevertheless, seen in the retrospect, that was an 
uncommonly lively occasion. 

Let it not be supposed in passing that all Republi- ’ 
can conventions back over the years were severely 
decorous. The Republicans have staged their full 
share of exciting politics. 

That was a year of political yeasting. Thoughtful 
Republicans acknowledged that evils which had led 
important members of the party to organize the Lib- 
eral movement of 1872 were not lessening. Character- 
istics that helped General Grant bring the Civil War 
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to its conclusion were seen to be to his disadvantage 
in the presidency. He was obstinately faithful to in- 
competent and unworthy friends, and thereby waste- 
ful and dishonest administration in many directions 
became too apparent to escape popular condemnation. 
The word “Grantism”’ came into use as a term of 
reproach. Congress, overwhelmingly Republican, had 
done things to forfeit public confidence. The Senate 
then contained 50 Republicans, 10 Democrats and 5 
Liberal Republicans; the House 195 Republicans, 
88 Democrats, and again 5 Liberal Republicans. 

Discipline at the hands of the people was in order, 
and it came in the elections of 1874. The Senate 
was made to stand 42 Republicans, 29 Democrats, 
2 Independents. Control of the House passed to 
the Democrats with 168 members, Republicans 108, 
Liberals and Independents 14. 

In Massachusetts several causes had combined to 
produce acute political dissatisfaction. Lieutenant 
Governor Thomas Talbot, acting governor after 
William B. Washburn went to Washington, was in the 
accepted order made the Republican candidate for 
governor. The Democrats put forward William 
Gaston, an able lawyer of Boston. In many congress- 
sional districts there was revolt against machines and 
bosses who had assumed to dictate nominations. 

Beyond all this, much resentment had been en- 
gendered by the prohibitory law that led to scandals 
and to no advance in temperance. Enforcement 
of the law was in the hands of a state constabulary, 
many of whose members proved venal. In Springfield 
these officials were believed to be insincere and cor- 
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rupt. Governor Talbot had vetoed a license law such 
as the State was afterward to have, and to live under 
with pretty satisfactory results until national pro- 
hibition was decreed by Congress forty-five years 
later. 

The culmination of all these circumstances was that 
in a total vote of 184,720 — the presidental contest 
two years before brought out 193,526 voters — Mr. 
Gaston received a majority of over seven thousand. 
Thus began the revival and rebuilding of the Demo- 
cratic party, long kept out of large political honors 
in Massachusetts. 

Results in many Congressional districts were also 
revolutionary. The complexion of the solid state 
Republican delegation of eleven in the national House 
was changed by the injection of four Democrats 
and two Liberal Republicans. General Benjamin 
F. Butler was defeated in the sixth district by Charles 
P. Thompson, Democrat, afterward judge of the Supe- 
rior Court. John K. Tarbox of Lawrence, Democrat, 
later state insurance commissioner, defeated J. C. 
Ayer of Lowell in the seventh district, and William 
W. Warren, Democrat, of Boston, won over J. N. S. 
Williams in the eighth district. 

General Nathaniel P. Banks, who had followed 
Greeley, was handsomely elected as a Liberal Repub- 
lican in the fifth district. 

In the eleventh, or Hampden-Berkshire district, 
Chester W. Chapin, Democrat, defeated Henry Alex- 
ander, the Springfield banker, in a great uprising 
against the machine that had for years been ably 
engineered by E. R. Tinker of North Adams, col- 
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lector of internal revenue, and Mr. Dawes’s acute 
political agent. 

It should be noted that the national House of 
Representatives added a postscript to the Massachu- 
setts election of 1874. Josiah G. Abbott of Boston, 
Democrat, successfully challenged the certificate of 
election given to Rufus S. Frost in the fourth district, 
and was seated July 28,1876. Thereby Judge Abbot, 
long a party leader in his State, was enabled to be- 
come one of the five members of the House who served 
on the electoral commission in the disputed presiden- 
tial election of that year. 

One of the most idealistic happenings in American 
politics marked the campaign of 1874 — the election 
to Congress in the tenth district of Professor Julius H. 
Seelye of Amherst College. The ability of the people 
to work their will was never more strikingly shown. 
We saw the philosopher and student of government 
busy with his academic duties, entertaining no more 
thought of going to Congress than of journeying to the 
moon. But to Washington he went at an expense of 
a single three-cent postage stamp affixed to his letter, 
accepting the call of the independent voters. 

That district was made up of Hampshire and Frank- 
lin counties, a slice of northern Worcester County 
and the city of Holyoke in Hampden County. Charles 
A. Stevens, of Ware, unobjectionable as a citizen, 
had been slated for the Republican nomination. 
Some fifty Republicans, men of standing in Northamp- 
ton, Greenfield, Holyoke and other parts of the dis- 
trict, met in Greenfield and proposed that the people 
attend to this business of theirs by picking the best 
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man they could summon to service. So they called 
Professor Seelye. The machine carried the Repub- 
lican convention for Stevens, but the independent 
movement was continued. In the end Seelye led 
Stevens by 420 votes ; 374 votes went to Henry C. 
Hill, the Democratic nominee, 7353 to Stevens and 
7773 to Seelye. 

Doctor Seelye exhibited the conscientious indepen- 
dence and breadth of view expected of him during 
his two years in the national House of Representatives. 
He thought for himself in the Hayes-Tilden contro- 
versy. The success of the “Seelye movement” for 
long sobered and restrained managing politicians. Are 
possibilities for like action kept sufficiently alive in the 
minds of the people to-day, even though there be less 
opportunity now than then for repressive bossism 
through political committees ? 

Reform results worth having will always be pro- 
duced by the patient, tireless work of citizens who give 
first thought to the common good. By such leaven of 
idealism is democracy to be preserved and its sound 
advance brought about. Greater patriotic appeal 
than this there could not be. It calls for the unselfish 
devotion of lifetimes. Very much of such consecrated 
service I have seen rendered by men in all the walks 
of life, as must be for the best results. 


xx 
CENTENNIAL ExposITION PERIOD 


Memory retains the fact that Alexander H. Rice, 
governor from 1876 to 1879, rode a black horse at 
the opening of the Centennial Exposition in Phil- 
adelphia, and his staff were mounted on white 
horses. He was a suave Bostonian, and not averse 
to the “pomp and circumstance” of the executive 
office. 

One is thus led to recollections of the exposition 
of 1876, commemorative of the birth of American 
independence, forerunner of so many later expo- 
sitions. The zest of novelty permeated our initial 
international exposition, which so well served to en- 
large acquaintance with the world’s products and to 
bring larger knowledge of our own. It gathered the 
people of the East and West more informally and 
intimately than any previous national occasion had 
done. Residents of the South were too near the 
grinding poverty war had brought them to have 
adequate representation, but nevertheless men and 
women of all sections mingled. The exposition made 
appeal to everybody, and the railroads gave ex- 
cursion rates. The national impulse that came out 
of Fairmount Park was not to be mistaken in its 
immediate influence and far-reaching usefulness. 
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Beyond a general broadening of outlook the im- 
pulse was seen in the impression made upon our 
manufacturing interests. Some manufacturers had 
been inspired by European expositions. Now many 
studied more effective methods of production. Pro- 
ducers of goods were impelled to employ more effec- 
tive processes and styles. This visibly improved our 
manufacturing output during the years following 
and quickened the stride of the national advance. 
A vision of world markets came out of the world 
display, and so the exposition marked a turning 
point for manufacturing in this country. 

An occasion of like importance nowadays would 
be handled by outside writers employed by syndicates 
to flood newspapers with their wares. Not so was 
important reporting then done. It was the busi- 
ness of the staff and the test of it. Mr. Bowles 
advantaged the paper and its writers by a method cal- 
culated to enrich both. One by one editors and 
promising reporters were sent to Philadelphia at 
the expense of the office and maintained for a week. 
Each man wrote of the things that appealed to him. 
Thereby came a series of letters whose variety and 
interest gave distinction to the paper and enlarged 
the equipment of the men. In ways like this the 
individuality of the Republican was being deepened. 
It was not one of many, but cultivated ideals and 
qualities of its own. 

Venerable and solidified did the United States, 
with her scant story of a hundred years, then seem. 
The danger points were passed. Uncertainties had 
been settled. Supreme in the new world, this coun- 
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try had nothing to fear as she looked into the future. 
Slavery lay deep in a bloody grave. Domestic 
problems there were, and would be, but soluble with 
patience and the determination of high purpose. 
There had not been over-much dilution of the Amer- 
ican strain through immigration. Thousands of 
miles away lay the troubles of Europe that never 
could intrude upon us. Secure in our isolation and 
unrivalled possibilities for internal development, all 
was well with the Republic then and forever more! 

In oratory, poetry, music and all the arts we 
made a joyful noise unto the Lord, as was fitting. 
Now that which another half-century has shown 
is making the country’s different and ever-widening 
history. We are in the world and must increasingly 
be of it. Behind lies our provincial period. Time 
has made anxious warnings of leaders in the re- 
public’s formative period less applicable to present 
conditions than when they were uttered. 

This nation essayed to show through the Cen- 
tennial Exposition what it had accomplished up to 
that time. That the display should be in Phila- 
delphia was a matter of course. There the Declar- 
ation of Independence had been signed to give the 
world a high mark for national striving. The Lib- 
erty bell pealed from Independence Hall. A park 
of two hundred and thirty-six acres and much di- 
versified beauty was made the site. Nature had done 
what was undertaken by man in later expositions. 
The five buildings erected were creditable, though 
not comparable with the impressive groupings of 
later expositions. Near to the park temporary ho- 
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tels were put up to provide sleeping places for the 
flocking thousands. Restaurants abounded, as al- 
ways in expositions, but I do not recall a “Midway” 
or flashy show quarter. One intent on seeing in a 
week the displays sent by all the nations might well 
overlook cheaper things. 

Our art display was considerable and representa- 
tive of a not very impressive period in painting. 
America’s leadership in machinery and inventions 
was shown in range and volume not before attempted. 
Our limitless agricultural resources were somewhat 
in evidence. All contributed to increase pride in 
nationality and its achievements, and so to mini- 
mize sectional divisions. The spirit of Seventy-six 
was invoked and the old altar fire burned again. 

I booked at one of the extemporized hotels near 
the park. The chief had advised me to insure at- 
tention by telegraphing for a reservation in his name. 
This would have sufficed in Philadelphia, but not on 
the outskirts of the exposition. My landlord had 
never heard of the foremost editor of New England. 
The walls and ceiling of the room assigned were 
of unplaned plank. They inclosed a bed, chair and 
washstand. The price exacted was exorbitant. In 
the matter of charging the traditionally sleepy city 
had become wide awake. The food obtainable at 
the exposition testified to Philadelphia’s fine market 
facilities, but was expensive for that time. But 
little alloy mingled with joys of that too short week, 
filled full of new impressions and the business of 
recording them. The office was paying the bills! 

The American side of the exposition most ap- 
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pealed. For the first time I could meet, study and 
differentiate residents of the North, East, West 
and South. It was the beginning of an intercourse 
afterwards enlarged in Washington, at many politi- 
cal conventions and through travel. Climatic condi- 
tions have their great influence in creating sectional 
types, and the fiery Southerner and the cooler North- 
erner are products of environment. New England 
had passed through the pioneering period, and now 
had opportunity for the culture that was expressed 
in her superior literary output. Her intellectual 
life as it appeared in the colleges was more dictinc- 
tive than now. The disposition to look upon West- 
erners as lacking in the graces of social intercourse 
was prevalent in the older East. “Old families”’ 
regarded lineage as essential to social position. The 
war had produced its “shoddy aristocracy”, but 
members of it were not accepted by a more deeply 
rooted social leadership. 

One coming out of such an atmosphere had much 
to learn. It happened that relatives were stopping 
at the Continental Hotel, Philadelphia’s best, and 
there was offered a fruitful field for observation. I 
shall not forget one evening after dinner when our 
little group sat talking near a company of six, — 
three forceful men and as many competent women, 
well on in years. Their life story was being revealed 
in eager conversation that frankly included those in 
the vicinity. Here were some of those who had 
adventured to the Pacific Coast and there won 
ample success. When they crossed the continent 
and how, the hardships endured, the trials and tri- 
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umphs of getting settled, what the children had done, 
— all was unrolled like a panorama of the march of 
our resourceful and conquering democracy. Now 
had come for their sons and daughters the oppor- 
tunities of an established social state placed on strong 
material foundations. 

As New England people had subdued the earth in 
their narrow confines, so had men and women like 
these won their battle in the greater West; and be- 
fore their descendants ultimately lay the larger her- 
itage. But all was a part of the common national 
glory. Here was the old temper and fiber of New 
England persisting westward. 

Of special moment as one recalls the exposition 
of 1876 is the vantage point it affords for estimating 
the advancement of women, since their exhibits were 
shown in the women’s pavilion. The structure was 
itself evidence of progress, the first of its kind at any 
such international display. But this development 
was not due to masculine upholding of feminine as- 
pirations. The women erected their own building, 
raising thirty thousand dollars to pay for it. 

Few at that time dared to hope that in less than 
fifty years women would be voting for the president 
of the United States. The Republican was in favor 
of giving women full rights as citizens, but such 
consummation seemed far off. “‘Yes, Robinson,” 
I heard Mr. Bowles say to Warrington, “women are 
bound to get the ballot, but thank God you and I 
will be dead when they do!” And so it was. 

This first collective display of women’s work lacked 
completeness, because the best achievements of 
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women in art and invention were included in other col- 
lections. It was no surprise that ornamental needle- 
work was the dominating feature, though some wood- 
work was shown. That which most suggested com- 
ing development along serious lines was the exhibit 
of the women’s medical college of Philadelphia. 
Women doctors were few, and it is to be remembered 
to the credit of the city department of the Repub- 
lican that it had been influential in making one of 
them, Doctor Sarah J. Williams, Springfield’s city 
physician. 

General Joseph R. Hawley of Connecticut, gal- 
lant volunteer soldier, editor of the Hartford Cou- 
rant, and United States senator, was president 
of the Centennial Commission. In the exercises of 
the opening day he was the oratorical luminary. 
President Grant had a part to play, and little relished 
it. The Republican’s correspondent wrote, “He read 
from legal cap in a low tone, several times stumbling 
over words, and in each case beginning over; irrev- 
erent men called ‘Louder’ and sometimes prompted 
him.” A hymn by John Greenleaf Whittier, the 
contribution of Massachusetts, was sung with im- 
pressive effect by a thousand voices accompanied by 
a grand organ and the Theodore Thomas orchestra. 

This inscription on a Philadelphia banner epit- 
omized the event: 

1776 with 3,000,000 people on a strip of seacoast 

1876 with 40,000,000 people from ocean to ocean. 

Does that seem a day of small things to the still 
boastful nation of the 1920’s as it takes pride ina 
population of over one hundred and five million f 


XXI 
First VoTE AND THE DISPUTED ELECTION 


Votinec for the first time in a national election 
became a serious matter as one gained knowledge 
of political conditions in 1876. Republican polli- 
ticians were too generally banking with selfish com- 
placency on their party’s war record. Realization 
came to young voters that present need was for 
rebuilding the nation and commanding administra- 
tive reforms. Southern States were in the midst of 
deplorable social and political conditions brought 
about by the enfranchisement of ignorant negroes. 
Wanton extravagance was rampant in legislatures 
they dominated and taxation was rising to ruinous 
proportions. Carpet-bag misrule, furthered by child- 
ish and venal voters, was backed by the military 
arm of the Federal Government. Political adven- 
turers from the North were profiting by existing 
conditions, while professing exalted patriotism. 

No impartial student of public affairs could es- 
cape the conclusion that this state of things called 
for correction. Responsibility and power belonged 
to the people of the North. How could the business 
of restoring order and governmental decency in the 
South be set in motion with the best promise of good 
results there; and at the same time honesty, econ- 
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omy and efficiency be promoted at Washington? 
Here was occasion for studying the present tenden- 
cies of parties and finding out what possibilities of 
improvement they offered to the country. 

There was little of humility, and nothing of aout 
in the attitude of active Republican leaders, large 
and small. We were told that only men f their 
political persuasion were fit to govern. That atti- 
tude affronted one’s intelligence. All my predi- 
lections had been with the Republican party. But 
if that assumption were true, there was no help for 
us, and we might as well face the failure of popular 
government soon as late. Perpetuation of a ruling 
class could only increase present evidences that too 
long lease of power begets abuses. Why not then 
put this matter to the test and prove or disprove 
a theory so fatal to democratic aspirations? Were 
half the people unfit to govern themselves and the 
rest of us? 

To this challenging temper young men of my ac- 
quaintance were brought, and we began to look 
about for the best the Democrats could offer in the 
way of proved and statesmanlike leadership. That 
meant early study of Governor Samuel J. Tilden’s 
record, and in the end support of his candidacy. 
Thereby was freedom of political action declared by 
men who never became Democrats, but remained 
Independents, backing now one party and then the 
other, as either seemed to them deserving of support. 

The paper was fair to both sides during the cam- 
paign, but gave its support to General Rutherford 
B. Hayes. So evenly were the scales held between 
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two candidates entitled to public respect that the 
office building was illuminated for both Republican 
and Democratic torchlight parades. The independ- 
ence of the Republican had become established. 
In theory and in fact it was to “hold an even bal- 
ance, giving praise or blame, support or opposition, 
as in each case it was deserved.” To this doctrine 
those who helped make the paper subscribed and 
adhered. Not always, however, did they in per- 
sonal political action follow the paper. Each re- 
served the right to decide for himself, and every man 
was proud — in historic words later to be spoken — 
to “carry his sovereignty under his own hat.” This 
appeared when the older Bowles voted for Hayes, and 
his son and myself gave support to Tilden — a divi- 
sion of action which I heard the Chief disclose to 
an Amherst professor with seeming satisfaction in 
the independence which the Republican office exhib- 
ited. 

In insistence on democratic fundamentals, faith 
in the people, and willingness to fight for good govern- 
ment, Governor Tilden loomed. An able lawyer 
and very rich for his time, in physical stature he 
was not impressive. In conversation he was so 
low-voiced that critics called him a whisperer. But 
as an executive he was conspicuous. He led in the 
fight which overthrew the Tweed ring in New York 
City and drove that gang of plunderers into prison 
or exile. He helped purify the corrupt judiciary 
of the city and State of New York. As early as 
1874 he induced the New York Democratic state 
convention to declare for sound currency, when in- 
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flation ideas were rampant. As governor he stamped 
out the Canal ring, which had permeated all de- 
partments of the state government. He reformed 
the civil service of his State, and lifted the standard 
of official morality. Young men eager for idealism 
in politics were drawn to Mr. Tilden and were not 
deceived. Many of the fine young Democrats near 
to him, who were resolved to rehabilitate their party, 
- I knew. But rascals feared Governor Tilden, while 
Republicans steadily distrusted his methods and 
purposes. 

Let it not be forgotten, in estimating Mr. Tilden’s 
loyalty to the community he benefited so much, that 
he planned to give his entire fortune for library 
purposes. He never married. His will was chal- 
lenged and broken in behalf of relatives, but through 
the fine action of a grandniece, Mrs. Laura Pelton 
Hazard, $2,100,000 out of about $4,000,000, went 
as Governor Tilden intended it to go. The New 
York Public Library received that money, an insti- 
tution which serves more readers than any other 
public library in the world. 

That Samuel J. Tilden was elected in 1876 and 
entitled to the presidency was a conclusion reached 
through careful examination, with an understanding 
of that time, of the facts in dispute and reports on 
them, in their wide ramifications. Probably he 
would have become president in the usual order had 
not John C. Reed, news editor of the New York Times, 
a master in gathering and handling election returns, 
but one of the bitterest partisans among my news- 
paper acquaintances — persuaded the two Chand- 
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lers — Zachary C., of Michigan, chairman of the 
Republican national committee, and William E., of 
New Hampshire, secretary —in the small hours 
of the day following the election to claim victory. 
The chairman had gone to bed, and an edition of the 
New York Tribune was on the street with an ad- 
mission of Tilden’s election, when Reed burst into 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel and changed the course of 
history. He found William E. Chandler just re- 
turned after voting in New Hampshire. Word that 
the Republican committee admitted defeat had 
reached Reed in the Times office and sent him be- 
hind galloping horses to the rescue. It was a famous 
ride and fateful in its consequences. 

Into the details of sharp practices upon both sides, 
in the election and after, of appeals to fight fire with 
fire, we need not go. It would be a tortuous jour- 
ney and wearisome. Mr. Tilden was afflicted with 
a foolish nephew, and both sides had their tricksters. 
“Both are damned rascals,’’ a famous radical in 
Congress was told when an election contest was 
to be voted upon. “Yes,” Thad Stevens replied, 
“but which is our damned rascal?” Being informed, 
he supported him. Morasses of corrupt politics in 
the South were disclosed. Vast possibilities of evil 
seemed involved in this staggering dispute. Honest 
men were in despair as partisanship on both sides 
supported the claims of party, however irregular. 
Senator George F. Edmunds’ device of an electoral 
commission to pass final judgment was welcomed as 
furnishing an orderly way out. That body was com- 
posed of five justices of the Supreme Court, five 
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senators, and five members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Through such a tribunal it seemed to fair-minded 
people would comethe opening of a pathway to justice. 
Members of the highest court could be trusted to de- 
cide upon evidence and to ignore party lines. So 
much could not be looked for from members of Con- 
gress, but the judges would move on a loftier plane 
and render unbiased judgment. Never in my time 
has a deadlier blow been given to popular faith in 
the Supreme Court of the United States than when, 
in the end, by the historic decision of eight to seven 
the judges were found lined up as Republicans or 
Democrats, along with the others. 

Mr. Tilden, happily for the country, differed in 
temperament and poise from the Blaine or Roose- 
velt type of public man. His philosophic restraint 
and regard for legal proceedings was our salvation. 
Elihu Root’s summary of the matter, given in a 
lecture at Yale on the “Duties and Responsibilities 
of Citizenship”, in May, 1907, renders the verdict 
of history: 

“Tt has always seemed to me that Mr. Tilden 
pursued a very patriotic and commendable course 
when the election to the presidency was in question 
between him and Mr. Hayes. ... There was 
a question that inevitably would have resulted in 
civil war in any country where the personal idea 
was predominant in politics, and there were in this 
country men of high character and standing who 
urged that Mr. Tilden’s title to the office should be 
asserted by armed force, but he was decided and 
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immovable in the position that he would permit 
no breach of the peace of the country in his behalf, 
whether he got the presidency or not. The question 
was finally submitted to a special court devised for 
the purpose, and the court by a majority of one de- 
cided in favor of Mr. Hayes. So Mr. Tilden lost 
the presidency; but he gained what was of far 
greater value —a title to the esteem and gratitude 
of all good citizens. He probably rendered a greater 
and more permanent public service than by anything 
he could have done as president.” 

Francis Lynde Stetson, who as a young man came 
close to Mr. Tilden, quoted him as saying, “You 
cannot state the consequences of what never hap- 
pened.”’ What would have resulted had this patri- 
otic philosopher and idealist, who was at the same 
time a mighty reformer, become president, can only 
be imagined. “A great and permanent public 
service” Mr. Tilden indeed rendered in submitting 
to the decision which forfeited his rights, but what 
a field the presidency would have offered for the 
exercise of the remarkable powers he displayed as 
governor of New York! The only drawback was 
his frail health. Possibilities of advantage to the 
country are suggested by these words in the tribute 
paid by James C. Carter, a distinguished lawyer 
of New York City, published in the Atlantic Monthly 
of December, 1892: 

“YT cannot help thinking that Governor Tilden 
possessed on the whole greater capabilities for use- 
fulness in public life than any other man of his gen- 
eration. I cannot find anywhere else such a union 
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of ability to discover true governmental policies 
with the firm and undeviating purpose to pursue 
them. ... I do not think that any other public 
man of his time was more faithful to his conception 
of truth.” 

That campaign introduced what the Republicans 
promptly called “Tilden’s Literary Bureau”, an ad- 
junct now employed in all presidential contests. 
The Democracy, long in disfavor, had small news- 
paper support, and needed to find new ways of 
reaching the country. Miller, then editing the 
weekly edition of the New York Times, contributed 
to the Tilden literature, as did other New York news- 
papermen I knew. The aim of these young men 
and others was to develop an opposition party fit 
to cope with the long dominant Republicans, lest 
our government become one-sided. 

The literary bureau was housed in the Everett 
House on Union Square, long since departed. It 
was a fine hotel in its time. There one could be 
sure of seeing celebrities, domestic and foreign. It 
was exceptionally homelike. The clerk, well on in 
years, would have adorned the nobility. He was a 
distinguished figure when walking on Fifth Avenue 
of an afternoon, in tall hat, perfectly fitting frock 
coat, gloves and cane. Yet when on duty he was 
the responsive gentleman, kindly and helpful. But 
that was years ago. 

Following the election of 1876 there was a remark- 
able dinner given at the Manhattan Club in New 
York, at which the important supporters of Mr. 
Tilden from all parts of the country were present. 
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To that feast I was bidden. I showed the invita- 
tion to Mr. Bowles who remarked, “‘That is just 
like Sam Tilden — always reaching out for young 
men!”’ But the way was not opened as I secretly 
hoped it would be, for attending that dinner, and 
sO an opportunity was missed. Possibly the recog- 
nition came through James W. Hull of Pittsfield, 
secretary of the Berkshire Life Insurance Company, 
a relative of the great Democrat, always my friend. 


XXIT 


Tue Hayes ApDMINISTRATION 


PRESIDENT Hayes confronted a very delicate task, 
and undertook it in the right spirit. Large credit 
belongs to him. Not even the most sensitive per- 
son could have found warrant for declining to accept 
the responsibility that came from the electoral com- 
mission. That settlement must be final. Fortu- 
nately for his peace of mind the recipient never 
doubted his right to the office. 

The diary which President Hayes kept from youth 
discloses the honesty of the man and the trend of his 
thinking. Early faith in the Republican party had 
been deepened by participation in the Civil War, 
wherein he bore honorable part. When Democrats 
and Republicans testified concerning matters touch- 
ing the election, even so fair-minded a lawyer as 
General Hayes unconsciously but inevitably in- 
clined to Republican witnesses. So of important 
Republicans who assured him of the rightness of 
the party claims. Such was the temper of the time. 
Persons who hark back to the period after the Civil 
War will remember the bias that prevailed. Not 
during the lifetime of active participants did the 
contested election of 1876 cease to be in dispute. 
With studied disrespect the New York Sun referred 
to the President of the United States as “His Fraud- 
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ulency”’, and unreconciled Democrats cherished bit- 
terness and strongly expressed it. 

Amid so much feeling were set the problems which 
the campaign had stressed. The contention of the 
Republican had been that Mr. Hayes could be trusted 
to deal with them in a high-minded and adequate 
way. The record made by this nineteenth presi- 
dent shows that this confidence was justified. In- 
creasingly as the years recede must it be recognized 
that President Hayes made wise use of his oppor- 
tunities. He rendered such fair-minded service that 
in 1880 the great issue of 1876 had ceased to be of 
advantage to the Democrats. 

In his inaugural address, delivered March 4, 1877, 
President Hayes revealed himself in the declaration 
that the occupant of the office “‘should strive to be 
always mindful of the fact that he serves his party 
best who serves his country best.”” He proved thus 
mindful. In the midst of so much political bitterness 
it was fortunate for the country that its president 
could formulate thus broadly his relation to pub- 
lic duty. His stand invited the hostility of influ- 
ential Republican senators, but they were compelled 
in the end to recognize that the independent thought 
of the country was behind the President. 

The composition of the Hayes cabinet disclosed 
a program of sectional conciliation. The Presi- 
dent also committed himself to civil service reform. 
In choosing for his secretary of state William M. 
Evarts, one of the great lawyers of the country, not 
actively in politics, the President invited general 
approval, but deeply offended Senator Roscoe Conk- 
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ling and his followers in New York State, and the 
supporters of “senatorial courtesy.”” Powerful sen- 
ators, and spoilsmen everywhere, were displeased 
that Carl Schurz, civil service reformer and sup- 
porter of Horace Greeley four years before, was 
made secretary of the interior. What “practical” 
Republican politicians considered a crowning in- 
dignity was the choice for postmaster-general of 
David M. Key, of Tennessee, Democrat, who had 
served in the Confederate Army. Strange times had 
come when a Democratic rebel was to command the 
citadel of the spoilsmen! This extraordinary step, 
taken in furtherance of the effort to unify the lately 
warring sections, was part of the policy advised by 
Theodore D. Woolsey, president of Yale. Judge 
Charles Devens, called from the Supreme Bench of 
Massachusetts, who had been a general in the Civil 
War, was made attorney-general; George W. McCrary, 
of Iowa, secretary of war; and Richard W. Thompson 
of Indiana, secretary of the navy. The composi- 
tion of the cabinet exhibited the courage of a good 
soldier facing the certainty of being misunderstood. 

And more trouble must be invited. There could 
be no delay in dealing with acute disorders in South- 
ern States. Either the distresses in Louisiana and 
South Carolina might be relieved or intensified, as 
the head of the Federal Government decreed re- 
lief, or should pursue the old policy of force upon 
which the radicals of his party insisted. Difficul- 
ties beset either path, but there was no doubt what 
service of the country called for, and in accordance 
with his desire to promote national unity, the 
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choice of President Hayes was made. Secretary 
Sherman and others felt it necessary to provide 
places for party politicians in Louisiana and else- 
where who had figured in the electoral contest. 
There is opportunity at this point for criticism of 
the Hayes administration, but the larger matter 
moved forward. Republican rule in Louisiana and 
South Carolina rested on the military power of the 
Federal Government, and when its troops were 
called off by President Hayes the carpet-bag govern- 
ments fell, to the infinite relief of honest folks in 
misgoverned States. 

In matters of legislation President Hayes was han- 
dicapped by Democratic control of the House through- 
out his administration, and of the Senate during the 
last two years of it. The serious financial prob- 
lems of the period were handled with wisdom and 
resolution so far as the President could influence 
results. It was not a time of smooth sailing in 
business. The acutely disturbing effects of the panic 
of 1873 remained. The extended and violent strike 
of railroad workers in 1877 came in the adminis- 
tration’s first year. Financial heresy was preva- 
lent. Under such conditions the resumption of 
specie payments was accomplished. Secretary Sher- 
man met the many doubters with the common-sense 
statement “the way to resume is to resume”, and 
made his plans accordingly. 

Upon January 1, 1879, the date fixed by Con- 
gress, despite bitter opposition and predictions of 
disaster, the United States “‘resumed.”’ Coin and 
greenbacks were soon at par, with notes preferred 
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as being more convenient. Refunding of the national 
debt was also accomplished. Bonds paying five 
and six per cent. were replaced by new bonds bearing 
four and four and a half per cent. interest. When 
leading Republican editors, like Mr. Medill of the 
Chicago Tribune and Mr. Halstead of the Cincin- 
nait Commercial saw less clearly, President Hayes at 
no time lost sight of the position taken in his first 
annual message, that “‘any attempt to pay the 
national indebtedness in a coinage of less commercial 
value that the money of the world would involve 
a violation of the public faith and work irreparable 
injury to the public credit.” “4 

The purpose of President Hayes that appointment 
to office should be determined by fitness, and his 
insistence that public officers owe their whole ser- 
vice to the government, party obligations being 
secondary, invited more trouble. Senatorial “stal- 
warts” led an opposition whose bitterness never 
abated. In 1878 I attended a Republican state 
convention in New Hampshire, where William E. 
Chandler sought to accomplish the repudiation of 
the Hayes policies, and failed. It was a test of 
national moment, and among the newspaper men 
drawn to Concord was Edward P. Mitchell of the 
New York Sun whose friendship has endured through 
the years. The deep offending of the President 
lay in his commitment to civil service reform. He 
had written to Secretary Sherman, “Party leaders 
should have no more influence in appointments than 
other respectable citizens. No assessment for polit- 
ical purposes on officers or subordinates should be 
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allowed. No useless officer or employe should be 
retained. No officer should be required or per- 
mitted to take part in the management of political 
organizations, caucuses, conventions, or election cam- 
paigns. Their right to vote and to express their 
views on public questions, either orally or through 
the press is not denied, provided it does not inter- 
fere with the discharge of their official duties.” 

That straightforward statement was the prelude 
to an envenomed conflict within the President’s 
party. The declaration was in harmony with all 
he had said and promised, but Republican spoilsmen 
in New York State and elsewhere refused to be- 
lieve in the stiffness of his purpose. This had to 
be established, and the test speedily came. 

The naval officer of the New York customhouse, 
Alonzo B. Cornell, had defied the President’s order 
by continuing as chairman of the state committee. 
This could not be condoned without making that 
order a dead letter. Behind Cornell and the cus- 
tomhouse officers stood Senator Conkling; at his 
bidding the New York Republican state convention 
had rejected a resolution commending the Presi- 
dent’s reform program. Would the man in the 
White House retreat or fight? 

The President met the issue by removing Chester 
A. Arthur, collector — afterward to become presi- 
dent through the death of James A. Garfield — and 
Naval Officer Cornell, later governor, both of whom 
refused to resign when requested to do so. The 
term of Mr. Sharp, surveyor of the port, who 
stood with them, had expired. Theodore Roosevelt, 
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father of the boy who was to become president, 
L. Bradford Prince and Edwin A. Merritt were 
nominated to succeed the three. Senator Conk- 
ling fought the President’s appointees in behalf of 
the “dignity of the Senate’, and Roosevelt and 
Prince were rejected. 

There followed a lull in the conflict between the 
President and the Senate, but after the adjournment 
of Congress in the summer of 1878, the President 
suspended Collector Arthur, putting in his place 
Mr. Merritt—who as surveyor had introduced 
many reforms—and Naval Officer Cornell, who 
was replaced by Silas M. Burt, an active advocate 
of reform, who had been Cornell’s deputy; while 
Charles M. Graham was made surveyor to succeed 
General Merritt. Theodore Roosevelt the elder had 
died meantime. Senator Conkling again appealed 
to the Senate to protect his friends, but in February 
the appointments were confirmed. There had fol- 
lowed such an improvement in the conduct of the 
business of the New York customhouse that no other 
outcome was possible. Before a growing public sen- 
timent the arrogance of the Senate gave way, and 
President Hayes established high place among those 
who have helped advance business principles in the 
conduct of the government. 

In his letter of acceptance President Hayes had 
cleared the ground for advancing reform measures 
by announcing his “inflexible purpose, if elected, 
not to be a candidate for a second term.” He ad- 
hered to that determination, and his enemies were 
handicapped. But they taxed their vituperative 
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powers in denunciation of “Sunday-school policies” 
and a “goody-goody’’ president. 

The hundredth anniversary of the Battle of Ben- 
nington, fought August 17, 1777, first brought me 
in contact with President Hayes and members of 
his cabinet. The President was pleasant, but not 
“chummy.” One would as soon have thought of 
taking a glass of stimulant or indulging in undue 
levity before Rutherford B. Hayes as when in the 
presence of the Williams College faculty of my day. 
In him was manifested conscience like that which 
ruled the forefathers when Church and State were 
nearer together. Mr. Evarts, Postmaster-general 
Key, General Devens and other members of the 
cabinet were closer to the lighter side of life. It 
seemed not so easy for the President to relax. To 
one of the reporters who, at Hoosac Falls, boarded 
the special train bearing the party to Bennington, the 
chief executive gave the impression of one whoearnestly 
and deliberately sought to think right and to do right. 
He seemed as serious as Lincoln had to be at times. 

When the President and his official family drifted 
into general conversation, Mrs. Hayes entertained 
one of the newspaper men. She was fine-looking and 
genuine. The conversation turned upon the train- 
ing of children, and the young man volunteered 
observations he had heard his mother make, which 
plainly commanded respect. Mrs. Hayes’s strength 
of character was apparent in the casual encounter 
even before the country learned it when the mistress 
of the White House ordained that nothing of a spirit- 
uous nature should be served in the President’s 
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household, even at diplomatic dinners. She lived 
up to her principles as an ardent prohibitionist in 
Washington as simply as she had done in the ex- 
ecutive mansion at Columbus, Ohio. 

That innovation was much discussed. Sticklers 
for precedent, especially as related to the repre- 
sentatives of other governments—the guests of 
the nation rather than of Mrs. Hayes — condemned 
the President’s wife for intruding personal convic- 
tions into official functions. But during the state 
dinners of the Hayes administration, as Secretary of 
State Evarts, most accomplished of entertainers, once 
put it, ‘‘water flowed like champagne.” The only 
mitigation came from the White House chef, who 
encased frozen punch in individual orange skins. 
Encountering his portion, the German Minister ex- 
claimed to a lady on his right, ‘‘Gott im Himmel, a 
life-saving station !” : 

The temperance women of the country acclaimed 
the departure made by Mrs. Hayes, and honored 
it by raising money for the painting of Lucy Webb 
Hayes which hangs in the White House. This 
portrait, done by Daniel Huntington, was pre- 
sented after the retirement of the Hayes family. It 
was accepted by President Garfield in 1881. Many 
organizations of women throughout the country 
were named after Mrs. Hayes, and are still so des- 
ignated. 

I saw President Hayes leave the White House. 
When he was welcomed by his neighbors in Fre- 
mont, Ohio, in March, 1881, his little speech of 
response gave forecast of the future: 
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“The question is often heard, ‘What is to become 
of a man, what is he to do, who having been chief 
magistrate of the republic retires at the end of his ofh- 
cial term to private life?’ It seems to me that the 
reply is near at hand and sufficient. Let him, like every 
other good American citizen, be willing and prompt 
to bear his part in every useful work that will pro- 
mote the happiness of his family, his town, his 
State and his country.” 

Thus it was with this ex-President. He kept alive 
his army associations. He was active in promoting 
prison reform. He studiously attended to his duties 
as trustee of the Slater education fund, and of 
the Peabody education fund, having to do especially 
with the South. He was an active trustee of three 
Ohio colleges. Few men of his time made more 
public addresses of many kinds. 

I came into delightful association with ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes on the occasion of a visit to Hampton, 
Virginia. General Samuel C. Armstrong had urged 
me to get in touch with his work there, and so I 
went to rest at Old Point Comfort. Looking out 
of a window in the big hotel office the afternoon of 
my arrival, I beheld a decrepit landeau, drawn by 
a single horse and driven by an ancient negro, con- 
taining a single, dust-covered passenger whose black 
army hat and statesman’s coat had become of red- 
dish hue. As the passenger alighted and shook his 
heavily dusted hat, I saw it was ex-President Hayes. 
Entering, he registered, and the clerk said, ‘‘ What 
kind of a room do you want, Mr. Hayes?” It 
being evident that the new guest was unrecognized, 
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I turned to the desk, spoke to the ex-President, 
and recalled previous meetings. The clerk sprang 
to attention, and there was a buzz of interest among 
the surrounding guests. General Hayes seemed 
grateful for the attention. He was most cordial, 
told of the presence of the Slater fund trustees, and 
asked me to join them on the morrow when they 
were to inspect Hampton Institute. 

During a long day, therefore, I was free to ask 
questions. General Hayes was unaffected in his 
bearing and readily responsive to a running fire of 
inquiries. He told many things that illuminated 
the history of his administration. He talked of other 
public men frankly and fairly, even when those with 
whom he had had sharp differences were mentioned. 
There were no reserves and no evasions. One could 
not fail to admire his poise. 

I remember asking him why John Sherman, then 
in the fullness of his powers, had never been able 
to secure the cordial backing of Ohio delegations 
in Republican national conventions. “That is easily 
accounted for,” replied the ex-President. “For 
many years my friend Sherman practically had the 
allotment of Federal offices in our State, and where 
he pleased one man he disappointed many others. 
So that what had been accounted his strength in 
politics became his weakness.’”’ Mr. Hayes was 
keenly interested in public questions of that time 
and considered them with serenely philosophic tem- 
per. He professed great respect for Grover Cleveland, 
but later as an old soldier disagreed with some of the 
Democratic president’s courageous pensions vetoes. 
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CENTENNIAL WEEK IN VERMONT 


ARBITRARILY-MADE geographical boundaries come 
to embody intense meaning, particularly when people 
fight for them, and nowhere more so in this country 
than in the State along whose length the Green 
Mountains are lifted. The exceptional clannish- 
ness of mountainous environments was in evidence 
during the Centennial week, extending from Au- 
gust 11 to August 18, 1877. 

President Hayes was advantaged over many 
distinguished guests, aside from official position, 
because of his Vermont ancestry. Ina speech at Brat- 
tleboro, after the Bennington visit, he referred to 
the residence there of his grandfather, a blacksmith, 
and of his father, and in Brattleboro a brother and 
sister were born. An uncle on the other side of 
the house, Austin R. Burchard, was then living in 
Fayettville, in Windham County, from whom I 
secured family reminiscences for the Republican. 

Vermont loyalty had its genesis in the bold days 
of its birth, when the people of the “New Hampshire 
grants’ — the region lying between the Connecti- 
cut River and Lake Champlain — met at Windsor 
in the early winter of 1777 and declared statehood. 
The territory was claimed by New York, but “the 
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Green Mountain boys” would have none of that. 
They resisted in many troublesome ways. Con- 
gress declined to countenance the venture, but Ver- 
mont successfully maintained her independence and 
sovereignty until 1791, when she was admitted to 
the Union. Those stormy early days gave Ver- 
monters an individuality such as struggles for free- 
dom develop in those who endure hardship for a 
common cause, —a character that could be clearly 
discerned at least up to and through the Civil War 
period. 

The enthusiasm of the Centennial proceedings 
brought the old loyalty in evidence, and afforded 
rich opportunity for studying Vermonters. From 
every remote corner of the State they came until 
at one time well over fifty thousand people were 
massed in Bennington. The entire national guard 
was there encamped, and so were the veterans of 
the Civil War. Edward J. Phelps of Burlington, — 
eminent lawyer of his time, presided over the pub- 
lic proceedings with exceptional dignity and grace. 
He was an imposing man. When it came to wel- 
coming the President of the United States, the ablest 
Democrat in Vermont did it handsomely like the 
fair-minded gentleman he was. Mr. Phelps recog- 
nized that President Hayes was filling the office “in 
a manner that shows he means to be president of 
the whole country and not a part—a man who 
has so addressed himself to the high and critical 
duties of that great office that he has not merely sat- 
isfied the promises of his friends, but has disarmed the 
criticism and hostility of his enemies.” This was 
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an early and important recognition of the worthy 
part President Hayes was seeking to perform. 

Governor Horace Fairbanks discharged his duties 
with shy resolution that bespoke his distaste for offi- 
cial publicity. The distinction of the literary exer- 
cises was given by the poets Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, 
of Rutland, on Vermont day, and William Cullen 
Bryant on the battle day. Mrs. Dorr belongs among 
the important figures of her State. Her tribute to 
Vermont and the Bryant ode were read by Professor 
J. W. Churchill of Andover, who for so long embodied 
the old ornate oratorical ideals of New England. 
Mrs. Dorr is entitled to high place among the poets 
of New England for strength and sweep of thought, 
and art and beauty of expression. With growing 
power she continued her writing to old age, and it 
will be found worth reading. Happily I have pre- 
served Mr. Bryant’s ode in his own handwriting 
as herewith reproduced. In the same year ap- 
peared his “Flood of the Years”, which carries 
profound appeal to all of us. It was the product of 
Mr. Bryant’s latest years, and is fit companion piece 
for his wonderful, youthful ‘‘Thanatopsis.” Hu- 
manity will not outgrow them. 

The set orators were less impressive. The his- 
torical oration of Daniel C. Roberts, lawyer of Bur- 
lington, possesses permanent value, but the speaker 
was without charm of delivery. Listening to it, 
one recalled a story somebody fastened upon Mr. 
Roberts apropos of an early political defeat. A 
stage driver nearing the center of one of the towns 
in the district concerned, the day after election, 
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startled his horses into a gallop, and so approached 
the post-office and village store. “They’ve got 
him! They’ve got him!” yelled the driver. “Got 
who? What are you talking about?” The rising 
excitement passed into laughter as the wag on the 
high seat replied, “Why, that fellow who voted for 
Roberts.” 

For reasons of a personal nature, I shall not for- 
get the oration of President S. C. Bartlett of Dart- 
mouth College on the culminating battle day. He, 
too, recognized the appeal President Hayes was 
making to the best thought of the country. In 
conclusion President Bartlett said, “All honor to 
the brave and honest chief magistrate, who, after a 
decade of fruitless experiments and smoldering 
strife, had the good manhood to break away from 
all narrow and partisan restraints, cast himself 
upon the sound sense and Christian sentiment of 
the American people, and lead off the new order 
of the centuries ; and let the East and the West, and 
the North and the South say, ‘Amen and Amen.’”’ 

In the speaking at the luncheon which followed, 
Secretary Evarts, Senator Edmunds, Attorney-gen- 
eral Devens and Postmaster-general Key were the 
stars. 

The little volume by Charles F. Forbes entitled 
“Vermont’s Centennial” contains this record: 

“The very graphic and complete reports that 
appeared in the Springfield Republican were highly 
creditable to Mr. S. B. Griffin, one of the associate 
editors of that journal, and received a popular rec- 
ognition in the thousands of copies sold daily in 
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the streets of Bennington. The proprietors ran 
a special newspaper train from Springfield each 
morning, which brought their morning edition with 
a full report of the previous day’s celebration into 
Bennington about the breakfast hour.” 

So is summarized much planning and labor. The 
events celebrated were two, the centennial of the 
State on the 15th, and of the battle on the 17th. 
In the Battle of Bennington the flag of the recently 
born republic, the Stars and Stripes, had been car- 
ried to victory for the first time on land. Pro- 
fessor A. L. Perry of Williams College, an authority 
on the battle, interpreted it in an editorial in the 
Republican. No pains were spared in presenting the 
story of Vermont’s most notable week. Besides 
the reporting there were details to be arranged re- 
garding the special train and the sale of newspapers 
in Bennington. I was obliged to call the president 
of the Troy and Boston Railroad out of a church 
service in order to get our Monday morning train 
through. He gave me the required authority and a 
sharp talk on the impropriety of interrupting his 
devotions. Later my critic was convicted of serious 
financial irregularities, and so obtained ample time 
for sober reflection. 

To aid in selling the papers came “‘ Major” Tyler, 
a picturesque seller of newspapers from Greenfield. 
He built an express wagon into a moving booth of 
red, white and blue, bearing on its sides the name of 
the paper. He and it became attractions of the big 
show. 

On the morning of the battle day I went to Ben- 
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nington Center to observe the start of the presidential 
party, to each of whom “ Major” Tyler gave a copy 
of the Republican. Noting that Mr. Hayes kept 
his paper in sight, we hastened back to the hotel 
corner in the main village where the procession 
was to pass and papers were to be sold. When the 
President’s carriage should reach the spot “‘ Major” 
Tyler was instructed to say, “Buy the Springfield 
Republican, the same which your honored Presi- 
dent holds in his right hand!”” The outcry brought 
plaudits from the throng and a smile from Presi- 
dent Hayes. 

But the enterprise of the Republican in capturing 
the field by its special train had been productive 
of jealousy in Boston newspaper offices. In order 
to compete with us in Bennington the policy was 
adopted of printing speeches of the morning in ad- 
vance of their delivery. Thus it happened that 
when the Boston morning papers arrived about noon 
they contained matter the Republican did not offer. 
I wired the office about this development. To my 
dismay, on the closing day the Republican met this 
“unfair competition”’ by following the Boston papers 
in printing the Bartlett address. Here was a “state 
of things!” Scenting trouble I early sought my 
seat in the big tent. Hundreds of people in the 
audience had discovered the premature publication. 
Before the proceedings were opened Doctor Bart- 
lett, bearing the paper in his hand, advanced to 
the front of the stage and addressed to the long 
reporter’s table the sharp inquiry, “Is the repre- 
sentative of the Springfield Republican present?” 
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Admitting my identity I was careful not to rise. 
“Can you explain the outrage of this publication, 
sir?” I declared myself as much in the dark as he 
could be, and said he would have to communicate 
with the office. The incident was quickly over, 
but it seemed to one person of long duration. Next 
to me sat Tom McGuire, New England correspond- 
ent of the New York Herald, who said, “You got 
out of that mighty well, and I’ll give you a good 
word in the Herald.”’ ‘‘Thank you, Tom,” was the 
answer, ‘“‘I need friends!’ Never to fade from 
memory is the rustle of those papers all over the 
tent as the audience compared the printed and 
spoken words of President Bartlett. 

After doing my work I went to Tom’s room at 
night to see what he had done for me. This popular 
personality was in deep slumber on his bed, obliv- 
ious to the world, with his report unwritten. 
This I prepared and telegraphed for him, but lacked 
the nerve to embody in it that which McGuire 
intended to say about the Bartlett episode. The 
Republican of next morning explained the situation, 
and placed the responsibility on the Boston papers, 
where it belonged. 

Nothing equalling the parade on battle day had 
been seen in Vermont, and its glory remains locally 
unsurpassed. The state national guard, soldiers of 
the Civil War, the governor and state officials, the 
Legislature, civilian organizations, citizens of every 
official station; Governor Prescott of New Hamp- 
shire, with all the state officers and a battalion of 
state troops and Civil War veterans; Lieutenant 
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Governor Knight of Massachusetts, with the gov- 
ernor’s staff, the executive council, officers and mem- 
bers of the Legislature,.and the First Corps of 
Cadets of Boston; the Putnam Phalanx of Con- 
necticut, and a contingent of neighboring New York 
troops, — all these and more made up the long line. 

So the three New England States whose minutemen 
had fought in Bennington a century before were 
represented, with New York men added. Governor 
Seldon Connor of Maine and staff were there, and 
Governor Charles E. Van Zandt of Rhode Island 
with his staff. Executives of other States came, 
— Governor S. M. Cullom of Illinois, Governor 
Matthews of West Virginia, Governor Ludington 
of Wisconsin and Governor Drew of Florida. A 
detail of Fuller’s Battery from Brattleboro had charge 
of a cannon captured from the British. 

War veterans escorted the President and mem- 
bers of his cabinet. Chief Justice Waite of the United 
States Supreme Court was present, as were many 
senators and representatives in Congress. All Ben- 
nington was brightened by flags and the national 
colors, and fireworks blazed at night. President 
Hayes was warmly acclaimed all the while, and in 
response bore himself rather stiffly, as was the 
fashion until Theodore Roosevelt introduced greater 
freedom into presidential manners. 

The men from Windham County were conspic- 
uous for numbers and enthusiasm. Brattleboro had 
marched almost en masse across the mountain. The 
big delegation was dominated by Colonel George 
W. Hooker, a Civil War veteran, the best mixer 
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in the State, whose wit never flagged. He married 
the sister of Jim Fisk who was Vermont born and 
became notorious as a financial freebooter in the big 
city. Colonel Hooker was riding with his brother- 
in-law on the palatial Erie Railroad car Fisk main- 
tained, when the latter noticed a passing train- 
load of pigs. 

“Relatives of yours, George,’ said Fisk, waving 
his hand to the passing train. “Yes,” retorted 
Hooker, “relatives by marriage!” 

Colonel Hooker once declared the pleasantest 
sound in the world to be the clink of ice in the pitcher 
as it approaches the room where you have some- 
thing to dilute or to chase. 


’ 


XXIV 


A Livery Year IN State Potttics 


THE two great business governors of Massachusetts 
have been Thomas Talbot and W. Murray Crane. 
With their administrations — Governor Talbot 1879- 
1880, and Governor Crane 1900-1903—the Re- 
publican was in close touch. Both of these exec- 
utives shunned public speech. They sought effi- 
ciency of service and counted personal recognition 
a secondary matter. This point of view had its 
bearing upon their exceptional success. The se- 
cret lay in singleness of purpose, joined with finest 
business capacity, and the recognition that the ad- 
ministration of public affairs is a matter of business. 
Not so simple as a single corporate enterprise is the 
business of the Commonwealth, but requiring the 
same careful oversight and wisdom of direction and 
care in management. Alike holding this view of the 
governorship both were capable of large planning, 
of obtaining codperation in their efforts, and of 
accomplishing results. In these things no other 
executives of this State in my time are to be com- 
pared with them. 

The year 1878 saw the election of Governor Tal- 
bot and brought a variety of picturesque politics 
that centered around General Benjamin Franklin 
Butler, — but not to his advantage. In the past 
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the general had hatched trouble for Republican 
state conventions, but now he was looking in the 
other direction. It was a gloomy time in business, 
with many failures, Alexander H. Rice, rounding 
out his three terms, had been a perfunctory gover- 
nor. It had gradually come to be felt that the 
times demanded positive and definite leadership. 
Careful survey of the field and study of the possi- 
bilities early led the Republican to advocate Talbot. 
To a like conclusion influential men more slowly 
came, and in the end Governor Rice and his sup- 
porters stood with them. 

The reform course of President Hayes awakened 
response in Massachusetts. The President had re- 
moved Collector W. A. Simmons, Butler’s “young 
Christian soldier”, from the Boston customhouse, 
and Alanson W. Beard took charge in March under 
pledge to administer the office on business principles. 
Simmons had Methodist affiliations, but was not a 
meek and lowly Christian in politics. Soon after 
Beard took charge Mr. Sanborn could say of that 
hotbed of intrigue in his weekly Boston letter that 
the customhouse was as much out of politics as 
Quincy Market. The ‘“‘young Republicans” of that 
time — most of whom lived to grow into old ones — 
came to the support of the reform principles the 
head of the Federal Government had espoused. By 
June an admirable statement and appeal came from 
these then young men, signed among others by Moor- 
field Storey, Roger Wolcott, John W. Carter, George 
M. Towle, Benjamin Kimball and Charles P. Bow- 
ditch. In August the young Republicans impressed 
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their views on party leaders through a meeting in 
Worcester that was representative of the State. By 
the forward-looking ministrations of that move- 
ment some budding politicians got started right. 

Having failed after much seeking to induce the 
Republican party, wherein he had long had prom- 
inence, to tender him its gubernatorial nomination, 
General Butler, greenbacker and bitter opponent 
of the Hayes Southern policy, turned to the Democ- 
racy. Only by force could he obtain potency in 
that quarter, and this was not withheld. The Demo- 
cratic state convention in September, 1878, broke 
the record for riotous performances. Where But- 
ler’s ambition was at the fore turbulence was born. 
The Democratic state committee, being anti-But- 
ler, and ruling too stiffly against him, it became 
evident the night before the convention in Worces- 
ter that by pursuing the regular order the general 
could not be nominated on the morrow. Hence, 
many hours after midnight and much growingly 
heated talk, the Butlerites resolved to capture Me- 
chanics Hall and hold it. Not long before sunrise 
J. D. Cadle, then our Westfield reporter, brought 
me the latest Butler plans. He agreed to join his 
friends in the storming party — who were to climb 
into the hall by a long ladder from the rear — and 
make record of the early inside proceedings, leaving 
me more freedom to care for the doings outside and 
in. E. B. Maynard of Springfield, afterwards judge 
of the Superior Court, tore his trousers in hastily 
mounting the ladder, and there were other unconven- 
tional incidents. 
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Daylight revealed the Butler men holding the 
hall in such determined fashion that the mayor of 
Worcester could not persuade them to budge. He 
reported to the state committee that it would be 
impossible to clear the hall without bloodshed, and 
so won favor with the Butler forces. The old 
guard deliberating at the Bay State House, regret- 
fully determined to adjourn the regular party con- 
vention to meet in Faneuil Hall at Boston at a later 
date. When Edward Avery, chairman of the state 
committee, attempted to tell the Butler gathering, 
over which David Power of Springfield was tempo- 
rarily presiding, that they were adjourned he was 
bitterly denounced and cried down and out of the 
door. Amid much fiery oratory Butler was nom- 
inated for governor, and John F. Arnold of North 
Adams for lieutenant governor. 

It was a day of tempestuous feeling and expres- 
sion on both sides of the Democratic split. Men 
of Irish ancestry were mostly with Butler, including 
the poet John Boyle O’Reilly, but Patrick A. Col- 
lins sided with the regulars. He was not in Worcester 
that day, but took part in the Boston convention. 
Henry W. Ely of Westfield was for Butler, and Reu- 
ben Noble very much against him. Edward H. 
Lathrop was with Butler, but George M. Stearns 
and most American Democrats of Springfield and 
Western Massachusetts were on the other side. 
There was a continuing row among the brethren that 
year. 

The later Democratic convention in Boston, it 
may be said, put up Josiah G. Abbott of Boston 
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for governor, with William R. Plunkett of Pittsfield 
for lieutenant governor. 

There was unity and enthusiasm in the Repub- 
lican state convention which followed next day on 
the heels of the democratic discord, where Thomas 
Talbot was named for governor, and John D. Long 
for lieutenant governor. Republicans were might- 
ily relieved to be rid of Butler. For head of the 
ticket Talbot received 851 votes to 266 for Long. 
This served to put the growingly popular speaker of 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives in line 
for the governorship and the other public honors 
Mr. Long carried off. 

Coming out of the three days of political conflict . 
in Worcester throughly wearied, and with another 
night of toil ahead, I came upon more politics at 
the railroad station. A crowd had gathered about 
the smoking car of our train and cause for the ex- 
citement was sought. General Butler was aboard, 
and sitting in the seat behind him was the editor of 
the Springfield Evening Union, with opportunity 
to hear much. My duty seemed clear. Pushing 
through the crowded aisle to where a seat had been 
turned and the hero of the moment sat with three 
friends, I asked the person next General Butler if 
he would not loan me his seat for a few minutes, as I 
must talk to the General. This he readily did. 
Telling the general of my connection with the Re- 
publican I began to ask questions. 

“T don’t know you, young man, and you can’t 
interview me!” was the gruff opening. 

“But, General, I’ve just come from the Republican 
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convention and they have been saying harsh things 
about you.” 

“What have they been saying?” he shot back. 

“Senator Dawes denounced you as not having 
a record to inspire confidence in your reform pro- 
fessions.” 

“Young man, you can take out your notebook. 
Tell Senator Dawes from me that I never received 
any Credit Mobilier stock, and if I had, I shouldn’t 
have lied about it. Mr. Dawes was ready enough 
to have me support him for senator.” 

The new collector at Boston being mentioned, Gen- 
eral Butler savagely commented, “It would have 
been better not to have put a bankrupt tailor into 
the customhouse”’, for Mr. Beard had been in the 
clothing business. Of President Hayes he patron- 
izingly said, “I think he is a politician of the vil- 
lage school, who is willing to do anything to maintain 
the party ascendance that any old politician would 
do.” 

Much wiser was General Butler in giving his 
opinion of the Republican candidate for governor. 
“Mr. Talbot is a good man, a man of convictions, 
who would do right if he could. But the State House 
ring won’t let him.” Being asked if he had any 
“bricks” in store for the Republican nominees, as 
some of his followers intimated, the general replied, 
“If I catch myself saying a word against Thomas Tal- 
bot I shall consider myself showing signs of insanity. 
But the election is not going to turn on the question 
of men; it is what they represent.”’ General But- 
ler said he considered himself the candidate of the 
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Democratic party, and regarded the coming Bos- 
ton Democratic convention as “no more important 
than any other meeting of private gentlemen.” He 
expected ‘“‘the people” to care for his candidacy ; 
“I have a workshop on every farm. I have no 
doubt there are many people working for me on 
this train. They are my campaign orators.” 

All in all General Butler yielded a “rattling” 
interview, and as I thanked him he said, “ Young 
man, I am going out to Dayton, Ohio, where I am 
governor of the Soldiers’ Home. Mail me a copy of 
what you write so I can see if you are to be trusted.” 
As I passed to the back of the car Tilly Haynes, who 
had watched the proceedings, said, “That was the 
cheekiest thing I ever saw done. You bluffed it 
through all right.” Such praise from Barnum’s 
friend and one fully acquainted with the methods of 
the theatrical business gave the young newspaper 
worker reassurance he needed. 

This Butler episode threw light upon a remarkable 
personality, one which had been under discussion ever 
since before the Civil War. He was never unin- 
teresting, and opinion was always sharply divided 
over him. What was the secret of Butler’s power? 
Short and stout he was, and one of his eyelids drooped 
so as to make him look more like a pirate than a 
statesman. But he was dramatic and audacious 
beyond other men. He ever had an eye to effect, 
and delivered important political speeches in a 
dress suit with a rose in the buttonhole of his coat. 
He was ‘“‘smart” in the Yankee sense. Few got 
the better of him in thrust and repartee. When 
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he was in anger men disliked to face him, — as 
when James G. Blaine, speaker of the National 
House, with Butler waiting in the corridor before 
his door to make sure of a promised committee ap- 
pointment, climbed out of a rear window of the 
Speaker’s room and so got into the hall of the House 
“by some other way” to make announcement of 
his committees. After that, Butler, balked of his 
desire, could only nurse his grievance and nag the 
presiding officer. 

But the man had sway over his fellows. He took 
care of his camp followers. From time to time good 
men got into his train. Williams College, conserva- 
tive and orthodox, gave him the degree of LL.D. 
in 1864, but Harvard, where the governing body 
knew him better, always withheld that honor. To 
many Butler represented challenge to constituted 
authority. The disaffected —and criminals going 
before the court — admired and made use of him. 
But Butler did not wear well, as his career demon- 
strated all along its tortuous way. 

It took six columns of the Republican to recount 
the doings of that big Democratic night and day in 
Worcester, together with a forecast of what the Re- 
publicans would do at their gathering next day. 
There was color in the long story, but not. super- 
fluity of words. The following day four columns 
were written about the Republican convention. This 
volume of copy had to be garnered and written out 
word by word in long hand. Dictation, the type- 
writer and telephone had not yet arrived to spare 
one’s hand and brain. Happily such excessive 
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strain was not an everyday matter. But there was 
always a satisfying exhilaration about newspaper 
exploitations. I once asked the elder Samuel Bowles, 
why a certain man who had secured release from the 
. stress and confinement of newspaper work had gone 
back to the old task when there was no urgency 
of a financial sort. “It is like taking whisky,” was 
the reply; “when one gets the habit he feels that 
he must have the excitement it produces.”’ Workers 
on newspapers know all about that thrill. 


XXV 


TaLsot’s FruirFuL ADMINISTRATION 


InTo the campaign for the election of Talbot the 
Republican put its heart. Massachusetts needed a 
reformer capable of achieving results such as Spring- 
field had in Daniel L. Harris. Under the senior 
Bowles the paper had established leadership in state 
politics, and his young men sought to maintain the 
tradition. Study of the situation made it clear that 
unless the Republican party cut loose from Governor 
Rice and other aristocratic wholesale apologists for 
the past, it would meet defeat. Thomas Talbot 
had come up from plain things, understood the 
stresses of life through experience, and he had insisted 
since 1868, when he served in the Executive Council 
and urged his view upon Governor Bullock, that 
the State must be brought back to a “ peace basis.” 

He was elected by a plurality of 25,290 over 
Butler. Talbot received 134,725 votes, Butler 
109,435, Judge Abbott 10,162 and Miner 1913. 
Reverend Doctor Miner was the prohibition candi- 
date. Patrick A. Collins once said of this excellent 
Universalist divine that Doctor Miner would be a 
fine man “if he would only let rum alone”,—a 
saying often plagiarized since. 

Long before the convention I came into relations 
with Governor Talbot. As I desired more intimate 
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knowledge of his career and public purposes he 
arranged to let me quiz him during a journey from 
Boston to Pittsfield. He had a compartment, and 
the conversation was unflagging until the Berkshire 
county seat was reached. There Mr. Dawes was in 
waiting, and Governor Talbot urged me to come with 
him and continue the talk. But as his host did not 
second the invitation, evidently regarding the young 
newspaper man as a negligible incident, I declined. 
That was the way with old-time public men of that 
period. | 

Out of the intimate talk came full confidence in an 
unpretentious yet masterful personality. Ina leaded 
article of two columns which followed, a word picture 
was given of Governor Talbot — there were no news- 
paper cuts at that time — together with a forecast 
of his election. There is room only for this extract 
from the editorial : 

“Thomas Talbot is a plain-mannered, square- 
shouldered man, of medium height and wiry build. 
He has a good head, a pleasant face with an assertive 
nose, and his hair and whiskers are quite white, the 
latter worn with a short bristly burnside cut. His 
appearance stamps him as a positive man, and his 
hand grasp is hearty and strong. Governor Talbot’s 
advantages as a candidate are his fidelity to his early 
appreciation of the necessity for retrenchment, his 
intelligent study of where economy ought to be applied, 
and his large experience and broad and _ honest 
sympathy with the people. He quietly fills the bill of 
Butler’s promises, and can command confidence where 
faith in party professions has been worn out.” 
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Mr. Talbot’s parents came from Ireland, his father, 
of English ancestry, a weaver of woolen goods, 
settling first in Cambridge, New York, and moving 
just after the birth of his seventh son, Thomas, to 
Danby, Vermont. The father died six years later, 
and Mrs. Talbot took her family to Northampton 
seven years after that, when Thomas, then thirteen 
years old, was put in the carding room of James 
Shepard’s woolen factory. At seventeen he went into 
the Williamsburg mill of his two brothers, Charles P. 
and Edward, and rose to be overseer of the finishing 
room. He was able to spend six months each of two 
years at Cummington Academy. Thereafter life 
educated him. Edward Talbot died in 1837, Charles 
sold his interest in the mill, and Thomas went to 
Pittsfield as finisher of broadcloths for the Pontoosuc 
Company, but soon joined his brother in Billerica. 
There the Talbots developed a model manufacturing 
company. Governor Talbot married for his second 
wife the daughter of Lieutenant Governor Joel 
Hayden of Williamsburg. Governor Talbot thus 
had knowledge of the western part of the State as 
well as of the eastern. 

The boy who began life by working from 5 a.m. to 
8 p.m. made a good employer. He knew both sides, 
was just with his employees, and solicitous that they 
should have good homes and social privileges. In 
such consideration he led in a path mill men of that 
time were slow in taking. How finely the careers of 
those Talbot boys illustrates the ever-present possi- 
bilities of American life ! 

As for the State government, Governor Talbot 
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brought about a sweeping reduction and readjustment 
of state expenses through curtailment and consolida- 
tion of departments, and the lessening of both officials 
and salaries, from the governor’s down. The retrench- 
ment scheme was drastic, and it worked out well. 
_ All this involved considerable opposition and friction, 
but the undemonstrative man in the executive 
chamber showed himself master of the opportunity. 
He knew what was needed and went after it. He 
inspired the loyal support of strong men in the 
Legislature, who forced that body to advance his 
program. There had been no year in time of peace 
up to that time so inspiriting, and the results achieved 
stand out in the backward look. That this executive 
should have been more than once referred to in 
heated debates of the General Court as “The Spring- 
field Republican’s governor” pleased certain young 
toilers in the Connecticut valley. 

Mention ought to be made of some of those who 
helped the governor. Robert R. Bishop of Newton, 
Justin Dewey of Great Barrington, Hosea M. 
Knowlton of New Bedford and Charles L. Gardner 
of Palmer among the senators were especially strong. 
Bishop and Dewey were to become Superior Court 
judges, Knowlton attorney general, and Gardner the 
Hampden-Berkshire district attorney. The House 
was even more alive to the Talbot program. Charles 
R. Ladd of Springfield, Joseph H. Walker of Worcester, 
later member of Congress, Theodore C. Bates of 
Worcester, John Q. A. Brackett of Boston, afterwards 
governor, Francis W. Rockwell of Pittsfield, later 
member of Congress, Hamilton A. Hill and Henry 
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Worcester, were among the effective representatives. 
Levi C. Wade of Newton, afterward president of the 
Mexican Central Railroad, became speaker. The 
Republican had supported Mr. Walker of Worcester, 
forceful but not popular, then beginning his public 
career. He insisted on the need for retrenchment in, 
and closer oversight of county expenses. 

During the Talbot period I was brought into closer 
touch with the public-spirited men who edited the 
weekly newspapers of Western Massachusetts. They 
possessed character and individuality ; nowhere was 
there a stronger country press. It was necessary only 
to convince these men that the public interest was 
involved in order to line them up for useful measures. 
Solid support was given to Governor Talbot by the 
papers at our end of the State. Democratic weeklies 
were few, but the men in charge of Republican papers 
did not permit themselves to be made mere appen- 
dages of managing politicians. Hence it was possible 
for them at times to seek official improvement through 
political bolts. Henry S. Gere of Northampton now 
and again took a fall out of a too arrogant “ Hampshire 
County ring’’, and it was a pleasure to join forces with 
him. So of others. 

Editor Gere of the Hampshire Gazette seemed to me, 
upon the whole, to be the most representative man 
among the town editors. Scrupulously honest, of 
tall and angular build, straightforward in writing 
and action, he knew the life of New England and was 
its faithful interpreter. He wrote annually of the 
bloom of the apple orchards up Williamsburg way. 
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I make place for a letter of Mr. Gere’s embodying a 
suggestion that carries wide appeal. Upon _ his 
eightieth birthday newspaper men of the region in- 
vited the venerable editor to a dinner in Springfield. 
Not even then had Mr. Gere wholly laid aside the pen. 
The little book sent me gives memories of Northamp- 
ton from 1840 to 1850. His faith that such writing 
has lasting value is justified; let many other men 
follow him. 

The fact that Governor Talbot was so closely 
occupied with his large reformations of state business, 
combined with his aversion to public utterances, 
gave the lieutenant governor, John D. Long opportun- 
ity to impress himself upon the people. He made the 
most of this opening as he was asked to represent 
the executive on all sorts of occasions. Governor 
Long’s engaging personality and genuine ability won 
favor. He came'to no public event without prepara- 
tion, and so uniformly acquitted himself with credit. 
The best that he had went into these efforts, as is 
always the part of wisdom. No audience is so poor 
that those who compose it fail to be complimented 
when a speaker gives them something worth while. 
The young lawyer who published his own translation 
of Virgil’s ““A‘neid” revealed scholarly tastes. 

The arts of popularity were natural to Governor 
Long. With ready wit he made use of incidents of 
the occasion. When he displayed interest in people 
it was the forthputting of a kindly heart quite as much 
as Yankee cleverness. He had resource in this, as 
when at a political reception in South Deerfield, he 
greeted a farmer passing in the line with words, “Glad 
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to see you; and how are the family and the old white 
horse?” Of course the old man was delighted. 
That night some one asked Governor Long howhe had 
remembered the man and even the color of his horse. 
“It was not difficult,” said the governor; “didn’t 
you notice the white hairs all over his overcoat ?” 

While Governor Talbot served the State so well he 
was also serving his party. The effect of the year’s 
work — the governor would not accept renomination 
— was to insure the Republicans three years of clear 
sailing. Lieutenant Governor Long succeeded to 
the governorship, while Butler relapsed into a threat 
that for a time could be kept in the background. 
Butler tried conclusions with Long in 1879, and was 
beaten by a plurality of 13,602. The poll stood 
Long 122,751, Butler 109,149, John Quincy Adams, 
who succeeded Abbott as the candidate of the un- 
reconciled Democrats, 9989, Reverend Doctor Eddy, 
prohibitionist, 1645. In the presidential year of 
1880 Charles P. Thompson became the single Demo- 
cratic candidate, and Long defeated him by 53,145; 
in 1881 Thompson ran again, and Governor Long led 
him by 40,023. 

Governor Long enjoyed politics and public life more 
than the law. He paid attention to executive duties, 
was clear-headed and adaptable. He met public oc- 
casions with a happy adequacy. All seemed well to 
the man and his party, and he attempted no funda- 
mental work of the Talbot order. Mr. Long, by the 
way, had supported the Greeley independent move- 
ment of 1872, but thereafter there was no interruption 
of his party conformity. Time brought prudence. 
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Quite as ready as the veteran partisans was John D. 
Long ever after to accept the Republican party as 
the best agency of government in State and nation. 

A charming friend was removed from Berkshire 
to Boston when Morris Schaff, inspector general on 
Governor Long’s staff, was appointed by Governor 
Russell to the State Gas and Electric Light Commis- 
sion, where he was to formulate constructive policies 
and to exercise for many years watchfulness in behalf 
of the publicinterest. Hewas alsotoemploy his gift of 
sympathetic understanding in writing books that have 
given pleasure to many. “Etna and Kirkersville”’, 
“Spirit of Old West Point’’, “Battle of the Wilder- 
ness’, “Sunset of the Confederacy” and ‘Jefferson 
Davis” reveal General Schaff’s life and intellectual 
and moral progress from the small Ohio town of his 
birth through West Point and the Civil War where, 
as General Grant’s ordnance officer in Virginia, he 
witnessed with deep feeling the extinction of the 
“Lost Cause.”’ Fruitful in the joys of friendship is 
the life that can summon philosophy, powers of ob- 
servation, fairness of judgment and loyal fellowship 
like Morris Schaff’s. 


XXVI 


Dark Horses IN THE CONVENTION OF 1880 


NaTIONAL political conventions are grab-bags out 
of whose impenetrable obscurity presidential nomina- 
tions are drawn. They constitute our absorbing 
quadrennial sporting event, in which all have 
stake, and the interest is as wide as the country. 

The Republican convention of that year was 
shadowed by the figure of General Grant, who had 
returned the year before from his journey around 
the world, during which honors beyond precedent 
had been paid him in Europe and Asia. He was the 
country’s most distinguished citizen. People thought 
of his splendid record in the Civil War and were be- 
coming forgetful of failures as chief executive. It was 
realized that the magnanimous soldier was without 
assured income, and the plan for giving him the 
presidency made appeal. Irritations over the re- 
forming independence of President Hayes tended now 
to a revival of narrow partyism according to the old 
order. To thwart this tendency became the purpose 
of independent citizens. 

So it came to be Grant, with a compact and 
devoted support, against the scattering field when the 
convention in Chicago was called to order on June 2. 
But widespread had become the feeling that a third 
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term in the presidency for any man was undesirable 
for the republic, and expectation of stampeding the 
convention for Grant could not be realized as the 
delegates steadied to their work. On the first ballot 
Grant received 304 votes, Blaine 284, Sherman 93, 
George F. Edmunds 34, E. B. Washburn 30, William 
Windom Io; necessary to a choice 378. Ordinarily 
Grant’s lead might have invited increasing support 
and led to victory. But here men had been com- 
mitted against him as well as pledged to his support. 
The cleavage was permanent. Blaine’s inability 
to win had been demonstrated; there was call for 
the union of the anti-Grant forces upon another name. 

In the Cincinnati convention of 1876 Mr. Blaine 
had been assisted by Robert G. Ingersoll’s incom- 
parably brilliant nominating speech, but his sponsor 
four years later was ineffective. The oratorical 
honors in Chicago were won by Senator Conkling 
speaking for Grant, and James A. Garfield for 
Sherman. These speakers offered contrast in per- 
sonality and methods. The one was uncompromis- 
ingly repellant toward those who disagreed with his 
views, the other was more judicial and tolerant. 
Such converting power as lies in convention speeches 
—which is little —was with the Ohio advocate. 

The suggestion that Garfield thought more of pro- 
moting his own political fortunes than of advancing 
the candidacy of Sherman is one of those mean in- 
sinuations that political contentions are forever 
breeding. It was begotten by the outcome of the 
convention, whose issue was not a matter of any one’s 
planning, but was shaped by circumstances within 
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the body. After maneuvering for ten days, on 
the thirty-sixth ballot the delegates gave Garfield 
399 votes, Grant 306, Blaine 42 and Sherman 3. 
The unexpected had again arrived, with Blaine and 
Sherman asking their supporters to go to Garfield ; 
and disappointments were many and resentments 
bitter and lasting. 

Garfield had grown in the sight of the convention 
into an overtopping figure. The anti-Grant forces 
turned to him not through his wooing but in recogni- 
tion of personality and power in public life. Nothing 
could have been more natural than his nomination 
after other candidates were tried out. Search after 
concealed designs or tortuous methods is part of the 
study of politics, and such watchfulness is necessary 
to establish facts. But the habit and the process may 
beget censorious cynicism that blinds to the value of 
considerations that are obvious. Newspaper writers 
and historians are alike subject to this misleading. 
It lay within no man’s power to pilot the Sherman 
candidacy to acceptance by the convention. That 
Garfield was not negligent or disloyal Sherman 
acknowledged. Looking at the matter dispassionately 
then and now, seeing inability to bring his own State 
to the convention with united front, I think John 
Sherman’s fundamental weakness was apparent. 
Lack of growing power was manifest in his case as in 
Blaine’s. The impossibility of Sherman’s nomination, 
patent at the start, was demonstrated when a majority 
of the Massachusetts delegates broke for him on one 
ballot without awakening response. 

A high tide of factional disagreement marked this 
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convention. ‘There was scrapping over lithographs in 
hotel corridors between the supporters of Blaine and 
of Grant. The intensity of the conflict appeared in 
the secret meetings outside the convention, as when 
Conkling said to his followers one night, ‘Stand fast, 
keep the faith, for just so surely as the sun rises in the 
east and sets in the west, will, when the times comes, 
the weaker in this fight go to the stronger. Do not 
mind abuse of our candidate. It will hurt only those 
who indulge in it. Our candidate cannot be pismired 
to death.” There you have the tide of discord rolling. 
Also Conkling’s scornful implacability. 

Conditions did not so shape as to test the possi- 
bilities that lay in the Edmunds candidacy. When it 
appeared that Blaine could not get the nomination, or 
Grant, or Sherman, Edmunds was the second choice 
of most of Grant’s supporters and would have been 
acceptable to the other side. Had Conkling been 
amenable to the logic of the situation, or the advice 
of others, and turned to Edmunds on the morning the 
candidate for president was nominated, he would have 
furnished the dominating rallying point. In that 
event the party might have been saved subsequent 
discords. Garfield would have taken his place in the 
Senate, to which he had been elected, and with Ed- 
munds in the White House it is safe to presume that 
Conkling would not have petulantly ended his public 
career as he did. 

As it was the “undaunted 306” went out in nothing- 
ness, taking the sop of the vice-presidential nomina- 
tion. In this Conkling played an indifferent part and 
took no comfort in it. In fact he did not appear at 
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that session. His campaign had failed, and wounded 
pride abided with him. Arthur rose to historic 
distinction, but his former friend can never be 
rehabilitated. The American people do not forgive 
“a poor loser” who nourishes bitterness and displays 
ill temper. Handicapped beyond redemption is the 
man who cannot “give and take.” Our political 
history is forever illustrating this. 

The main question decided — as has been too often 
the careless thought of national conventions — the 
second place was awarded as a consolation prize. 
Chester A. Arthur was named for vice-president in 
placation of the supporters of General Grant. The 
nomination of Garfield met with greater approval 
throughout the country because it had not come 
along the political runways that are constructed by 
managers of candidates to exits of their own desire. 
The pre-convention planning amounted to nothing 
when the delegates attended to the business. 

Our interest had been more in Edmunds than in 
Garfield. Blaine did not have the confidence of the 
Republican, and we sought in advance of the conven- 
tion a candidate of the first order of ability with a 
record unclouded by self-interest. Edmunds had 
with him thirty-two delegates from New England, 
and Blaine thirty-five. There was no larger figure 
in the statemanship of that time than the keen and 
masterly senator from Vermont. He was genuine, re- 
sourceful, but not especially conciliatory or magnetic. 
No other senator came nearer constructive leadership 
in a body of exceptional strength. He was well liked, 
despite his watchful guard over legislation as it passed. 
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To study Mr. Edmunds from every angle I had 
journeyed to Vermont for light on a remarkable 
personality from boyhood and early manhood to 
fine maturity. At first-hand many interesting things 
were gathered. Richmond, his birthplace, a farming 
town near Burlington, was settled by people from 
Berkshire County in Massachusetts. Ebenezer 
Edmunds, the father, came from Hancock, and his 
wife, Naomi Briggs, was from South Adams, and a 
cousin of George N. Briggs, a distinguished governor 
of Massachusetts. The father had keen intuitive 
insight into character, and the mother possessed 
intellectual qualities that were the rich heritage of 
her family. George was remembered as an active, 
attractive boy, who learned his lessons with what 
seemed marvelous rapidity and recited the ideas in 
his own language. Some private instruction supple- 
mented what the local schools could give, and then 
he read law in Burlington. He began practice in 
Richmond with a brother-in-law. Soon he was 
making his mark and went to Burlington to become 
one of the great lawyers of Vermont. 

The early legislative service of Mr. Edmunds was 
remembered in Montpelier as both brilliant and 
thorough. Hewas twice elected speaker of the House, 
and later president pro tem of the Senate. He was 
fond of society, and the late Edward H. Lathrop of 
Springfield, then studying law in Montpelier, remem- 
bered Edmunds as exquisite in dress. But no one 
was more efficient in the making of laws then and 
after. Mr. Edmunds entered the United States 
Senate in 1866 upon the death of Senator Foot, and 
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Vermont kept him there for twenty-five years, or 
until 1891, when he would no longer serve. 

Mr. Edmunds, who had been a passive looker-on, 
experienced no regrets over the outcome of the 
convention. It had been a matter of wonder to him 
that Mr: Blaine should want to leave the Senate, 
“full of good fellows, for four years in the presidency 
and the privilege of seeing an average of one hundred 
mercenary and wrangling strangers a day.” Mr. 
Edmunds was then in his prime, tall and not unlike 
Lincoln in proportions, although his head pitched for- 
ward slightly from his shoulders. His hair and beard, 
the latter full and originally dark brown, had turned 
quite white during his senatorial service, and he had 
become rather bald, acquiring a reverend aspect, 
which gave rise to comparison with the classic por- 
trait of St. Jerome. 

Mr. Edmunds’ habit of mind and candor of out- 
look are unconsciously revealed in a letter received 
in 1914 discussing the framing of the Federal Anti- 
Trust law. This statement was marked “ Private”’, 
but by right of the illumination it affords, belongs to 
history. Writing from Aiken, South Carolina, under 
date of February 14, Mr. Edmunds said: 

In the Republican of the 7th there is reference toa 
passage in the autobiography of Senator Hoar in 
which it is stated, or implied, that he was the author 
of the Anti-Trust law, and you truly state that it is 
not important who was the author of it. I am sorry 
to be obliged to say, in justice to the other members 
of the committee on the judiciary as well as to myself, 
that Mr. Hoar was mistaken in his recollection of the 
history of the law in the committee. Some years 
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after I resigned from the Senate in 1891, and after 
Mr. Hoar’s death, being in Washington, I saw a copy 
of Mr. Hoar’s book for the first time, and knowing 
that the statement in question did not accord with 
my recollection, I went to the document room of the 
Senate and found on file the documents which con- 
firmed my recollection of what took place in the com- 
mittee. The original Sherman bill in print was found, 
and also the original substitute bill, reported by me 
from the judiciary committee in the handwriting of 
my confidential clerk. 

The matter was under consideration in the com- 
mittee for some days and evenings ; every member of 
the committee contributed suggestions and arguments 
as to what should be done, and the best way to do it, 
—Mr. Hoaramongthe rest. I took notes and written 
slips of the various proposals, and they were all 
discussed, and finally the scheme as it appeared in 
the report of the committee was agreed upon. I donot 
remember the particular part that each member of the 
committee took in the proposals, except that which I 
took myself, which was that the bill should be general 
and going to the limit in stating the prohibition to be 
“in restraint of trade”, etc. without undertaking 
to define what circumstances should constitute such 
restraint ; and the views of Mr. Hoar and myself, and 
indeed all the members of the committee were finally 
in accord. I was then instructed to prepare the 
draft of the whole bill as thus finally agreed upon, 
which I dictated to my clerk, and which as soon there- 
after as possible was submitted to the whole committee 
and unanimously approved, and I was instructed to 
report it accordingly. It passed the two houses 
exactly in that form. If Mr. Hoar had framed the 
bill, he would, according to the invariable course in 
the committee, have been instructed to report it to the 
Senate. 
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It would be correct to say that nearly every member 
of the committee was the author of the bill, for my 
work in drawing it up was merely putting into logical 
shape what every member of the committee had 
participated in. 

I need not say that I am sure Mr. Hoar would not 
have intentionally stated anything that did not accord 
with his recollection, but in the respects I have men- 
tioned he could not justly say that he was the author 
of the bill, or that I or any other member of the com- 
mittee was ‘“‘the author of the bill” for we were all 
authors. 

It was the opinion of all of us without exception | 
that the true construction of the phrase “restraint of 
trade”? was what I understand the Supreme Court 
has lately decided it to be, namely, that the restraint 
must be real, etc., and not merely apparent in some 
unimportant way. 

I merely write this as if you and I were talking the 
matter over together, for, as I have said, it is of no 
public consequence. 


XXVII 


GARFIELD’s ELECTION AND INAUGURATION 


Nor more to have been anticipated than Garfield’s 
nomination at Chicago was the naming of General 
Winfield Scott Hancock by the Democrats in their 
convention held the same month in Cincinnati. The 
issues of 1876 were no longer burning, and Samuel J. 
Tilden, not in firm health, removed himself from con- 
sideration. Passing by Senator Thomas F. Bayard 
of Delaware, and others known in public life, choice 
was made of General Hancock. He was a West 
Pointer, fifty-six years old, commanding the Depart- 
ment of the Atlantic, with headquarters at New 
York, — a new man and a new deal. Linked with 
Hancock was William A. English of Indiana, a narrow, 
old-time partisan. 

As a soldier General Hancock’s record was beyond 
challenge. He had been an honorable and heroic 
figure in the Civil War, winning as perhaps no other 
general did the confidence of the old Army of the 
Potomac. Though never rising above a corps com- 
mander, he did sterling work with each new occasion. 
General Grant wrote of him “Hancock stands the 
most conspicuous figure of all the general officers who 
did not exercise a separate command. He com- 
manded a corps longer than any other one, and his 
name was never mentioned as having committed in 
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battle a blunder for which he was responsible.” 
To a critic of Hancock, General Sherman said, “If 
you will sit down and write the best thing that you 
can put into language about General Hancock as an 
officer and a gentleman, I will sign it without hesita- 
tion.”” So recognized in professional standing, the 
Democratic candidate was to the electorate an un- 
known quantity in problems of government. 

Such test as the soldier had encountered in civil 
affairs revealed strength and wisdom. When in com- 
mand in 1867-1868 of the military district comprising 
Louisiana and Texas, against the assumptions of the 
carpet-bag governor of Texas, General Hancock sus- 
tained the civil before the military power in all 
matters of common law. He did this after seeking 
the advice of Judge Jeremiah S. Black, of Pennsyl- 
vania, as the campaign was to disclose. That was to 
his credit. As Daniel Dougherty of Philadelphia 
said in his nominating speech in the convention, 
‘“‘Hancock’s first act as military governor was to 
salute the constitution by proclaiming that the mili- 
tary rule shall ever be subservient to the civil power.” 

General Hancock stands in memory a manly figure 
in politics, as he was in the army. His personality 
commended itself. His campaign activities were 
restricted by the circumstances of his position. When 
the Democratic candidate thoughtfully spoke of the 
tariff as a “local issue’? — as it always was and must 
be — Republicans derided the expression as revealing 
ignorance of political and economic affairs. Un- 
thinking and prejudiced voters accepted this point 
of view, but the analytical acumen of Hancock’s 
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phrase has since been recognized by his political op- 
ponents. The essential weakness of Hancock’s 
candidacy lay in popular-distrust of the Democracy. 
High-minded Democrats feared that Tammany would 
be disloyal, and were justified by the event. Without 
the vote of New York State Hancock could not win. 
It is of interest to know that in the popular vote the 
majority of Garfield over Hancock was but 3033 as 
recorded by the Tribune almanac. 

The outcome of the contest was most affected by 
recognition that the Republican candidate possessed 
the advantage of a long course of eminent service 
in the field where the president’s duties lie, and where 
his rival was untried and untrained. Efforts to dis- 
credit General Garfield in the Credit Mobilier matter 
and in other ways were overborne by recognition 
that dishonorable action was alien to his life. Public 
considerations had prevailed with him above thought 
of personal advantage. Carl Schurz advocated Gar- 
field’s election in an early speech in Indiana, by far 
the best of the campaign, and the reforming element 
of the Republican party were with him. He won the 
independents as well. 

There was disappointment in that quarter because 
Garfield did not hold his campaign in better alignment 
with the standards the Hayes administration had 
set up, but there were acute political difficulties in the 
party’s situation, with so many organization Repub- 
licans bitterly critical of the outgoing régime in the 
White House, led by Conkling on the one hand and 
less openly by Blaine on the other. It was not easy 
steering for one so sensitive to the currents of party 
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feeling, but Garfield went through the ordeal credit- 
ably, if without early exhibiting that assertive leader- 
ship that would have better established future 
estimates of him. He felt that the first bees must be 
to win the election. 

After the convention national interest centered in 
Mentor, Ohio. The candidate left his home at one 
time for speech-making in the East, designed to 
promote party harmony and unity. Conkling and 
Grant remained more or less openly indifferent until 
Maine went Greenback in her September election, 
and then both spoke for the Republican ticket. 
Following his nomination the Garfield home became a 
political Mecca, and the invasion continued until the 
departure of the inmates for the White House. There 
were often above half a hundred visitors a day, 
mostly seekers for preferment, to be looked after at 
luncheon or dinner, while the children were sent away 
-at night to provide sleeping quarters for outsiders. 
This shows something of the burden a presidential 
candidacy lays upon the family. 

There was much to draw one to Washington in the 
spring of 1881 for first sight of an inauguration. This 
occasion was to surpass others as a spectacle. General 
W. T. Sherman, chief marshal, engineered the military 
and civic procession that all the people resident in or 
coming to the national capital can see on the 4th 
of March. It moved to the minute through impeding 
snow, wet and chill, conditions many times experi- 
enced since. The city was packed with visitors, and 
the route from the White House to the Capitol was 
decorated, though in the old haphazard way. The 
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World’s Fair in Chicago was to teach a better method. 
Regular troops were in escort, but a guard of Knights 
Templar attended the carriage drawn by four horses 
in which rode President Hayes and Garfield. The 
president-elect was a member of the local com- 
mandery. With them rode Bayard of Delaware and 
Anthony of Rhode Island, members of the Senate 
committee. 

A second carriage carried General Arthur, escorted 
by Senator Pendleton of Ohio. The Cleveland 
Grays, in Continental uniform, came after, then a 
Utica company in like garb; troops from Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and the District of 
Columbia ; Grand Army men, naval cadets and all the 
rest, in a long, brilliantly varied line, with bands play- 
ing and flags everywhere. Cheers told of the progress 
of the carriages. In front of the eastern entrance to 
the Capitol, densely packed, stretched far away the 
people who waited to see the new executive take the 
oath of office and deliver his address. 

But first the vice-president is sworn in the Senate 
chamber, whose galleries hold only about twelve 
hundred people. The scene there is colorful beyond 
all else on that day. Wives and daughters of 
notables, domestic and foreign, crowd the galleries, 
and men squeeze in where they can. Mrs. Hayes, 
beautifully gowned, escorted the mother and wife 
of the president-elect to their seats, Miss Fannie 
Hayes and Miss Molly Garfield following. Upon the 
floor the senators were packed close on one side, so 
that the officials entitled to admission might be 
accommodated and the representatives. Dignified 
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formality marks the entrance of the diplomatic corps 
and the gowned Supreme Court. The diplomats 
provide the resplendent feature, all in their Court 
dress, and decked with ribbons and stars. No pre- 
liminary incident was so suggestive as the entrance 
of General Hancock in full uniform, escorted by 
Senator Blaine. Very soldierly he was, but stouter 
than in the days when his soldiers called him “the 
superb.” Applause greeted the defeated candidate, 
and he was forced to hold something like a reception 
before being escorted to a front seat. He was 
attended by his staff, as was General Sheridan, who 
entered soon after, and the two sat side by side. 

All rose when the President of the United States was 
announced, and Hayes came in with Garfield. They 
were seated below the dais of the vice-president, 
facing the audience. Prayer, roll call, the swearing 
of new senators, and announcement of the special 
session preceded Vice-president Wheeler’s presen- 
tation of General Arthur. He made his modest little 
address, and took the oath administered by his 
predecessor, soon to resume the practice of law in 
Malone, New York. 

The throng outside the Capital had waited until 
the chief figure of the day should reappear, accom- 
panied by those who had made up the picture in the 
Senate chamber. Rapidly, and with more or less 
scrambling, the platform erected over the lower flight 
of steps leading to the eastern portico was filled. In 
the front and center,.on the raised stage, Garfield 
sat in a chair once occupied by George Washington, 
with President Hayes on his right, and Chief Justice 
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Waite on the left, ready to administer the oath of 
office, —all Ohio men. After the delivery of the in- 
augural address in advance of other congratulations, 
President Garfield kissed Madam Garfield and his 
wife. Never before had a mother seen her son in- 
augurated President of the United States. Upon 
that scene the sun shone, and bright was the way as 
the new executive was driven to the receiving stand 
in front of the White House. 

This picture of my first inauguration I was to see 
many times repeated from Garfield to Wilson. In 
essentials inauguration ceremonies are alike. But one 
incident of that day deserves elaboration. No one 
among his friends had taken a deeper interest in the 
progress of General Garfield than Mark Hopkins. For 
no other man did the new President cherish such 
reverent regard as for his old teacher who had retired 
from the presidency of Williams College after thirty-six 
years of service, but was still meeting his classes with 
full intellectual vigor. It was a development of this 
relationship that on the afternoon of the inauguration 
day there should be a Williams gathering in the White 
House, with Doctor Hopkins as spokesman. Presi- 
dent Garfield at four o’clock passed with Mrs. 
Garfield tothe East Room. There a hundred or more 
Williams graduates were grouped in a semi-circle 
about Doctor Hopkins. 

The chief participants were of striking mien. Gar- 
field paused about ten feet in front of the venerable 
Hopkins, who was of noble proportions and stately 
bearing, obviously a man of God, but with readiness 
of wit that would have equipped a great actor. The 
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President of the United States stood with hands 
crossed before him, as ‘Mark the perfect man” took 
his part in a scene without parallel in American his- 
tory, as follows: 


“President Garfield: The alumni of Williams 
College here gathered esteem it an honor that we 
are permitted to be the first to congratulate you in 
this house, now your home, on your accession this 
day to your great office as President of the United 
States ; and they have deputed me to say a few words 
in their behalf. 

‘But before doing this I must be permitted to greet 
and congratulate you personally on my own behalf. 
This I venture to do, if for no other reason, because I 
have been told, and I suppose truly, that I am the 
only president of a college who has lived to see one who 
graduated during his administration attain to this 
high honor. This lam now permitted to see, and for 
it I give thanks to God. In this, with the exception 
of your honored mother and immediate family, there 
is no one who rejoices more than I do, and from the 
bottom of my heart I congratulate you. 

“Having thus ventured to say a word for myself 
I now speak for the alumni. 

“Since your graduation, sir, twenty-four years ago, 
your course has been conspicuous, and we have watched 
it with deep interest. We have seen you passing on 
and up without defeat, until by no political maneuver- 
ing, but by high statesmanship and continuous public 
service in the face of the American people, you have 
attained one of the highest positions this world has 
to give —the presidency of the grandest republic 
hitherto known. 

“We then, sir, may congratulate you, and I do it 
in the name of those who hold, or have held, high 
positions under the government, in the name of those 
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prominent in the several states fromwhich they come, 
in the name of your classmates of whom so many are 
present, in the name of all present, I congratulate you, 
and assure you that we feel honored in your honor. 

“And not in the name of these alone do I con- 
_gratulate you, but in the name of the college, its 
trustees, and its alumni, wherever they may be. 
Standing as I do among the oldest of the alumni, and 
having taught so many of them, I feel authorized to 
speak for them. I know that they also feel honored 
in your honor, and that as a body they will be strongly 
in sympathy with your administration. 

“To that administration we look forward with 
confidence. In view of its past responsibilities and 
grand opportunities we invoke upon you the blessing 
of Him who has led you hitherto: and we trust that 
in connection with it there will come to yourself still 
higher honor, and to the whole of this vast country, 
East, West, North and South alike, greater prosperity 
than it has hitherto known.” 


None who were present forgot while they lived the 
yearning solemnity of the words, ‘We invoke upon 
you the blessing of Him who has led you hitherto.” 
The words and men as they faced each other were 
remembered with a shock four months later when 
tragedy encompassed the President and the nation. 

President Garfield was so moved by the utterance 
and presence as to say that Doctor Hopkins was more 
truly president than his pupil. No verbatim record 
was made of President Garfield’s response. Only 
a skeleton outline, written later at the request of 
Colonel A. F. Rockwell, Garfield’s classmate and 
intimate friend, remains. The substance is here, 
but not the elaboration and warmth of feeling : 
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“T am deeply grateful to you, and to the alumni of 
Williams College here assembled, for this cordial 
greeting. It will give me new strength for the duties 
of this place to know that I am welcomed and sup- 
ported by this great company of educated men, 
whose lives illustrate and honor so many professions, 
and such wide fields of useful activity. 

“It is especially gratifying to me that your greet- 
ings have been delivered by that venerable and 
venerated man, who was in our college days, and will 
always be, our President. I hope he will pardon me 
for a personal reference. For a quarter of a century 
Doctor Hopkins has seemed a man apart from other 
men — standing on a mountain peak — embodying in 
himself much of the majesty of the earth, and reflecting 
in his life something of the sunlight and glory of 
Heaven. His presence here is a benediction.” 


XXVIII 
PitrruL Enpinc oF a GREAT CAREER 


Tue Williams College thread ran through the brief 
life of the Garfield administration and the tragedy 
of his taking off. The President was in the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad station in Washington, July 2, 1881, 
starting to participate in Commencement week at 
Williamstown, when all was changed by the assassin’s 
bullet. General Garfield had represented the alumni 
at the inauguration of Paul A. Chadbourne in 1872, 
and President Garfield was to speak for the alumni 
at the inauguration of Franklin Carter. Nowhere 
was the consternation greater, the grief deeper, than 
among the.men of Williams gathered in Berkshire 
for their festival. Under the shock there was talk of 
abandoning the exercises, but in the light of the sub- 
sequent hope that the President of the United States 
might live, the program was carried out, save that 
Francis Lynde Stetson replaced Garfield in speaking 
for the alumni, and a heavy cloud shadowed the 
valley. 

Never was Fate more cruel than when it set before 
this man the opportunity of the chief magistracy, 
and gave him barely four months in which to prove 
himself. In that time nothing could be perfected. 
Congress was not in Washington. The few furrows 
he turned were not even planted. Yet from such 
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beginnings writers have ventured to infer that there 
would have been scant fruits of forward-looking 
accomplishment in government had Garfield lived 
and wrought. The injustice of the process must 
affront the judicially minded. 

The venerated Lincoln and other presidents would 
have fared badly if likewise judged by their meager 
beginnings in the great office. Far more fortunate 
than Garfield in this respect were the other murdered 
presidents. From one who had done so much with 
his life hitherto, large things were to have been looked 
for in service and achievement, — for Garfield was al- 
ways growing. He was without executive experience, 
but possessed a background of exceptional sweep. 
He had been quick to learn and had shown brilliant 
readiness of adjustment to new conditions. His had 
been a singularly well-rounded development. 

The political thought of the moment was focused 
on the filling of offices. Old newspaper men will re- 
member how watchful we were of appointments, al- 
ways to be discussed in their factional bearings. 
Not conflict between parties was involved, but dif- 
ferences of factions in the dominant party. Agree- 
able to precedent Garfield called Blaine, foremost 
leader of the opposition to Grant, Conkling’s most 
irritating opponent, to be secretary of state. Trouble 
soon or late with the imperious New York senator was 
inevitable, despite President Garfield’s efforts during 
the campaign and after to establish an understanding. 
The open break was precipitated when the President 
abruptly nominated William H. Robertson to be - 
collector of the port of New York. It was challenge 
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of the sharpest kind, and there is no doubt that 
Conkling’s arrogance led to it. It was Garfield’s 
act, and not influenced by his secretary of state. It 
implied insistence on full freedom of executive ac- 
tion. 

Judge Robertson had headed the Blaine contingent 
in the New York delegation at the Chicago convention, 
and gladly went to Garfield in the end. The term 
of Collector Merritt, a competent official whom 
President Hayes had appointed in opposition to the 
Conkling machine, was but half out. Broad public 
considerations as now seen did not demand the 
change. The affair exhibits the political thought 
and temper of a time when offices were still held 
to be the potent weapons of politics for reward or 
punishment. Senators Conkling and Platt in high 
dudgeon resigned their offices and appealed to the 
New York Legislature for reélection, which was denied 
them. It seems in the calm review childish business, 
as is so much in politics, albeit regarded with deadly 
seriousness then. 

What would have been regarded as an episode in a 
completed administration remains the most striking 
incident of one barely begun. The record that might 
have been written in American history beyond that 
affair, had Garfield lived, must forever remain in the 
realm of speculation. 

It is plain enough that the murder of the President 
was an outgrowth of the political inharmonies bound 
up with the spoils system. The murderer, a dis- 
appointed seeker after office, revoltingly vain and 
mean of nature, declared “I am a Stalwart. Arthur 
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is now President of the United States.” His per- 
verted character was permitted flagrant exhibition in 
a loosely supervised trial. The prisoner was addicted 
to making frequent use of “high-toned” in his un- 
lovely speeches, until the expression became a weari- 
some abomination. Just as so many people in this 
time, with more enthusiasm than sense, have rendered 
“uplift”? a cant word grating on the sensibilities. 

The trial dragged from November 14, 1881, until 
January 25,1882. It took the jury only half an hour 
to return their verdict of guilty, and Charles J. 
Guiteau was hanged June 30, 1882, almost a year 
after his awful crime had been committed. 

The people of the United States and of the civilized 
world watched with profound feeling Garfield’s 
fight for life. He lingered until September, making 
the most of the chance that the doctors said was his. 
In sickness as in health the President’s buoyant 
nature asserted itself, but how imperfect at that time 
was our surgical mastery. 

The heat and devitalized air of Washington de- 
pressed the patient, and he came to long for the cheer 
of the ocean. The longing was met. Perfect prep- 
arations were made for the railroad journey of two 
hundred miles. The day set proved the hottest, the 
most uncomfortable of the year, but all went well 
after the President was lifted in the White House un- 
til he was laid down in the cottage at Long Branch. 
So far as possible silence attended the passage of the 
train by the hushed crowds along the way. 

Bulletins told each day of the condition of the 
invalid by the sea. Intense feeling came to bind with 
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cords of affection the nation to its chief magistrate, 
slowly approaching the borders of the Unknowable, 
as if to shame the spoilsmongers out of their hateful 
contentions. This, of course, could be only partially 
done and temporarily. 

That which was universally felt has been preserved 
in a letter written by Charles Eliot Norton to James 
Russell Lowell then in London, whither President 
Garfield had sent him and President Arthur later 
kept him. This was mailed the last day of August, 
nineteen days beforetheend. “But perhaps, nothing 
has been of more service” (during the period of 
waiting) “than the example of patience, fortitude, 
simplicity and sweet domestic worth shown by both 
Mr. and Mrs. Garfield under a trial so severe, and 
made enormously more grievous by the terrible glare 
of publicity in which they have had to endure it. 
This exhibition of admirable character has produced 
a great effect. The impression made by it is very 
deep. It is a blessing for the country that such a 
standard should have been held up.” 

When death came George William Curtis, writing 
in Harpers Magazine, spoke of Garfield as “the brave, 
wise and upright gentleman” ; and voiced the national 
feeling in these words, “He is dead, and like the 
serene rising of a planet into a cloudless sky, one 
of the noblest and most characteristic of American 
figures passes into history.’’ Did he and we have 
clouded vision in that moment? This man was 
very lovable and bore himself with impressive poise 
in the supreme test. 

The body was carried to Garfield’s native State, 
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and entombed at Lakeview Cemetery, Cleveland, 
September 26, in the presence of an immense as- 
sembly. Business was suspended and services were 
held throughout the country. | 

Sadness lies on all sides of the “ might-have-been” 
of that life. Mrs. Garfield was fitted to preside over 
the White House with gracious dignity and sure sense 
of values, but her little time was filled with anxiety 
and sorrow. The Garfields were there only long 
enough for a newspaper woman to tell the people 
how the children were seated at table. The entrance, 
the moving journey to Long Branch, and then the 
return to the old home in Ohio, — how short and har- 
rowing in its culmination the story was. 

The sympathy of the American people was ex- 
pressed in the spontaneous raising of a fund of 
$360,000 that the widow and children might be given 
the advantages otherwise foreshortened by the re- 
moval of the bread-winner. Returns have been made 
and are being made on that investment. In public 
service, and in ways of helpfulness to others, the chil- 
dren of President Garfield have been mindful of what 
was so thoughtfully done in their father’s name. 

Garfield’s oratory, superb on occasions, and always 
noteworthy, was the forthputting of a mind informed 
by varied experiences, by study, and by omnivorous 
reading early begun. He touched life at many points, 
and never indifferently. His steady advance was 
paid for in toil, and he was assisted by mental supple- 
ness. ‘The wide march of his mind aside from politics 
is shown in an address on “The Western Reserve” 
delivered before the Historical Society of Geauga 
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County, Ohio, to be found in “ Harper’s Encyclopedia 
of United States History.” 

Longest remembered were the few words spoken 
from the balcony of the New York Custom House 
to the throng fevered by the news of Lincoln’s 
assassination : 


“Fellow Citizens : Clouds and darkness are around 
him; his pavilion is dark waters and thick clouds; 
justice and judgment are the establishment of his 
throne; mercy and truth shall go before his face. 
Fellow Citizens, God reigns and the Government at 
Washington still lives !” 


To how many minds in time of national stress after- 
ward came those words, “God reigns, and the Gov- 
ernment at Washington still lives.” 

Garfield had the sturdiest kind of an American 
boyhood. The father died at thirty-three years of 
age, and James was the youngest of four children. 
Until fourteen years old the boy helped his mother. 
In 1848 he struck out for himself and went to Cleve- 
land, thinking to ship as a sailor on a lake steamer, 
but the near look dissipated thought of romance in 
sailoring. Instead the lad drove a boat on the Ohio 
Canal for some months and was promoted from the 
tow path to the boat. During the winter of 1849- 
1850 he attended an academy at Chester. In vacation 
he worked at carpentry, chopped wood, was a harvest 
helper, and so paid for his schooling. In religion 
he identified himself with the Christian or Campbellite 
denomination. Having a cousin at Chester, he 
entered in 1857 what later became Hiram College, 
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the principal educational institution of his church. 
He was there to study, became active in prayer 
meetings and debating societies, and was able to pay 
his expenses by teaching. 

The fame of Doctor Hopkins led Garfield to 
Williams in the autumn of 1854, where he was 
graduated in 1856. He was an outstanding figure 
in the Williams of his time. Garfield was interested 
in public speaking, in college: and after, and as an 
alumnus who frequently returned to Williamstown 
urged that the art be nourished by his alma mater. 
The college called on him for formal addresses, and 
when attending commencements he always figured 
in the alumni meeting. 

After graduating he went back to teach in Hiram 
Institute, of which he became president the next year 
at twenty-six years of age. The regulations of the 
Christian Church of the Disciples permitted the 
principal to preach, and he did so. He also studied 
law in Hiram, under the direction of a Cleveland law 
firm. In 1858 he married Miss Lucretia Rudolph. 
The next year he was chosen state senator to repre- 
sent two counties. 

Then came his conspicuous service in the Civil 
War. He enlisted in the 42nd Ohio Regiment in 
August, 1861, and for gallantry at Chickamauga 
was made major-general of volunteers December 5, 
1863. He proved a brave and skilful soldier. In. 
that year he left the military service at the request 
of President Lincoln and Secretary Stanton, who 
urged that he could help the country most in the 
House of Representatives, to which he had been 
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elected fifteen months before. In making this 
choice General Garfield relinquished the opportunity 
to command a division of the Army of the Cumber- 
land, offered by General George H. Thomas. 

So one fine chapter of this life was closed, and 
another opened. In the House of Representatives 
he was placed on the committee of military affairs, 
then the most important in Congress. He rose to 
prominence, and as time went on was given committee 
places and chairmanships commensurate with his 
standing. When Mr. Blaine went to the Senate in 
1877, Mr. Garfield became the undisputed leader of 
his party in the popular branch of Congress, and its 
candidate for speaker. Election to the Senate and 
to the presidency followed each other in 1880. 

Is not the space taken in telling of so typical 
an American career well employed? That boys and 
young men are impressed by the early struggles of 
famous men recorded in books written for youth, 
and are thereby moved to emulation I am convinced 
through instances that have come under observation. 
If one could search the souls of acquaintances, he 
would find there impress of early admirations for 
men and women who affected their lives during the 
impressionable years. Many such revealments I 
have encountered. In this way fires of loyalty to 
ideals are lighted, and refinements in living are per- 
petuated. 

Nothing is more to be rejoiced in than the generous 
enthusiasm of youth, that seeks the gold in human 
character and overlooks the dross with clean-minded 
scorn for petty detractors. Not all the destructive 
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criticism of a time given to dampening youthful 
ardor can quench the instinctive hero-worship that 
inspires growth and deepens character. 

As Doctor Hopkins lit the flame of service in Gar- 
field and thousands of Williams students, so did 
Samuel Bowles fire the hearts of newspaper workers 
with the purpose to serve. A great possession are 
strength and magnetism joined with clear sight and 
earnestness of conviction. 


XXIX. 
ArTHUuR’s DIFFICULTIES AND THE RESULTS 


CuHesTER A. Artuur faced a situation of extreme 
difficulty. Upon his wisdom and tact much depended 
nationally and personally. His commitment to the 
Conkling-Grant side of the controversy within his 
party and with Garfield had been absolute. While 
occupying the position of vice-president, he had gone 
to Albany to appeal for the reélection of Conkling 
and Platt to the United States Senate. Upon that 
effort had fallen the blight of President Garfield’s 
death, and Arthur had succeeded to the presidency. 
It was now to appear how far selfish things in politics 
were to be set aside, and old loyalties readjusted in 
harmony with relationships growing out of enlarged 
responsibility. 

At such a time heredity and early environment are 
assets. Arthur was the son of a country clergyman, 
with what that implies. That influence was to be felt 
by him, as later by Grover Cleveland and Woodrow 
Wilson. There was also to come the seriousness 
which responsibility brings. Mr. Arthur was college 
bred, of gracious personality, and a lover of litera- 
ture. He was always faultlessly dressed, enjoyed 
good living and was an accomplished man of the 
world beyond most public men. 

Meantime the country was doubtful of Arthur’s 
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quality. Around him had raged the bitterness 
attending President Hayes’s fight for the reform of 
the civil service. He had been removed from the 
collectorship of the port of New York. In all for- 
ward movements against established things, more or 
less injustice is inflicted as the cause is pushed over 
obstacles to insure advance. Arthur had been a 
beneficiary of the Republican machine in New York 
State and its loyal defender. Ancient abuses are 
not seen, or are reluctantly admitted, as an entrenched 
order repels attack. The judicial temper resides not 
in combatants. But when one is transferred to a 
larger place the vision must be enlarged. 

For the present President Arthur was to determine 
the character of his administration. Senator Hoar 
has written that if Arthur “‘had said that he would not 
allow the act of an assassin to make a change in the 
forces that were to control the administration so far 
as could be helped and that he would carry into effect 
the purpose of his predecessor, wherever he could in 
conscience do so, he would have maintained himself 
in popular esteem.” This counsel of perfection came 
in later years from one unfriendly to President 
Arthur. Its difficulties must be apparent. It was 
not part of the political thought of the period that the 
Garfield cabinet would be kept. After his death the 
members tendered their resignations, and the new 
President asked them to continue until the meeting 
of Congress in December. It was felt that every 
president is entitled to advisers of his own choice, 
and there was merely curiosity as to what of the 
material used by Garfield might be kept by Arthur. 
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It was not expected that Mr. Blaine would be 
retained, though the executive and the secretary had 
worked in harmony during the interim. Frederick 
T. Frelinghuysen of New Jersey was called to the 
department of state. He had been attorney-general 
of his State, served two terms in the United States 
Senate, and declined an offer of the English mission 
from General Grant in 1870. He was of the Elder 
Statesmen and Stalwart faction. William Windom 
of Minnesota in the treasury department soon retired, 
and was replaced by Charles J. Folger of New York. 
Robert T. Lincoln, secretary of war, for very obvious 
reasons was retained; as were for a time William 
H. Hunt of Louisiana in the navy department, and 
Samuel J. Kirkwood of Iowa in the interior depart- 
ment. Thomas L. James, one of the best of all our 
postmasters-general, was replaced by Timothy O. 
Howe of Wisconsin; and Benjamin H. Brewster 
of Pennsylvania was made attorney-general in place 
of Wayne McVeagh of the same State. Later 
William E. Chandler of New Hampshire became sec- 
retary of the navy and Henry M. Teller of Colorado 
secretary of the interior department. 

Two interesting and important men were later 
brought into the cabinet as death made changes neces- 
sary, — Walter Q. Gresham and Hugh McCulloch, 
both of Indiana. When Timothy O. Howe died in 
1883 Mr. Gresham succeeded him as postmaster- 
general, and in September 1884 was made secretary 
of the treasury after the death of Judge Folger. 
The following month Mr. Gresham resigned to become 
circuit judge of the United States, and Mr. McCulloch, 
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who had entered Lincoln’s second cabinet as secre- 
tary of the treasury and continued under President 
Johnson — from 1865 to 1869—held the place 
until March 4, 1885. No one in the United States 
was better qualified to conduct the treasury depart- 
ment than this veteran of wide experience and sound 
judgment. In 1893 President Cleveland was to make 
Judge Gresham, then living in Illinois and still a 
Republican, his secretary of state. 

There was thus a change in the cabinet almost as 
marked as if another political party had come into 
control. This helps to reveal the extent to which the 
Republicans were split. The fact was exhibited in 
the nomenclature of the time. On one side of the 
dividing line were the Stalwarts, inveterate followers 
of party, and on the other side the Half-breeds, men 
opposed to existing machine domination. Sufficient 
reasons for the schism are not readily discernible 
by present-day students. We who lived in that 
period know that the division had its beginnings in 
the keen hunt for office, disagreement over civil 
service reform, and differing views regarding the 
Republican policy in dealing with the problems of 
reconstruction in the South,—not to speak of 
clashing personal ambitions. Many a citizen of 
independent mind was coming to feel that the long 
controlling party needed to be turned out to grass, 
where reflection and the healing of time might serve 
to unify it again. 

In the absence of great issues of old, fierce lust for 
office was recognized as a very present evil. The 
effort to remedy the existing condition, so far as law 
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could do it, was hotly resented by “regulars” in 
politics. The apotheosis of the spoils system was 
seen in Guiteau and men who, when thwarted in their 
desires for place, cherished venomous resentment. 
The average citizen, accustomed to the intense 
political feeling evoked by the Civil War, was slow to 
understand what taking offices out of politics repre- ° 
sented in the promise of public benefit. “Snivel 
service reformers”’ beneficiaries of the old doctrine 
sneeringly called those who advocated the change, 
and so had ceased to be blind followers of party. 
Hide-bound partisans disliked Rutherford B. Hayes 
because he had sought to lift the country out of the 
slough, and were bitter against Carl Schurz, George 
William Curtis, James Russell Lowell, Colonel T. W. 
Higginson, and other “holier than thou”’ persons who 
were challenging existing political abuses, and so 
were making things uncomfortable. 

But popular apprehension of the evils growing out 
of office mongering had been spreading. There was 
demand for something better. So it came about 
that President Arthur presented the question to 
Congress in his first message, and two years later was 
to sign the first civil service law passed by our na- 
tional law-making body. Time has its way of pro- 
ducing the unlooked for, often to the marveling of 
those directly concerned. 

What a forlorn hope this accomplishment had 
seemed in its earlier stages! But how patiently and 
gallantly its progress had beenpromoted. The name 
of Thomas A. Jenckes, Republican congressman from 
Rhode Island, who died in 1875, survives because of 
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his early advocacy of this reform. So of Dorman B. 
Eaton of New York, never a member of congress, who 
studied the experiences of Great Britain and shaped 
the measure that finally passed as the Pendleton 
Bill, named for its original sponsor, the Democratic 
senator from Ohio, whom President Cleveland sent 
as minister to Germany in 1885. 

Charles Sumner had desired this reform, and 
General Hawley of Connecticut and Mr. Hoar of 
Massachusetts were active advocates in the Senate 
of the Pendleton Bill. In August, 1881, following 
Garfield’s assassination, the National Civil Service 
Reform League was formed. Before that, in 1877, a 
civil service reform association had been established 
in New York State, and George William Curtis 
began his stately and effective public advocacy of 
this cause that ended only with his death. Other 
persons of light and leading scattered over the country 
labored in like unselfish spirit for this governmental 
improvement before the national awakening came. 
It is unnecessary to say that the Republican very early 
enlisted in this movement. 

Without forfeiting friendships, President Arthur 
was able to turn aside undesirable demands for place 
which came from former associates in New York 
politics. Not so easy was the adjustment with Mr. 
Conkling. The great man in retirement was offered 
a seat in the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
the tender was declined. This practically ended the 
old relations of the two men as Mr. Arthur exercised 
full responsibility for his office. It was a decent 
way to end that domination. Hugh McCulloch, 
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having intimate knowledge of things in Washington 
past and present, wrote that the Arthur administra- 
tion “was distinguished, as few have been, for fairness, 
elevation of tone, and freedom from extreme partisan- 
ship.” As between the parties that statement is true. 
But Arthur’s appointments, in the main good, were 
made from a faction of his party, and so its dissensions 
were perpetuated. Not all of his appointees were 
desirable, as when Alanson W. Beard, the admirable 
collector of the port of Boston, was made to give 
way to Roland Worthington of the Boston Traveler, 
a follower of General Butler. 

President Arthur’s good sense and courage in 
vetoing an inflated river and harbor bill won the ap- 
proval of the country. In that fortunate time the 
treasury showed a surplus of revenue over expendi- 
tures and Congress was tempted to extravagant spend- 
ing. That bill of 1882 providing for the expenditure 
of over eighteen million dollars was abhorrent to a 
people not yet accustomed to thinking:in terms of 
billions, but the measure prevailed over the Presi- 
dent’s objections. In this and other ways an overturn 
in politics was being invited. 

This began in the congressional elections of 1882, 
which gave the Democrats a majority in the 
House. The Republican total of 152—147 being 
a majority — was replaced by a Democratic total 
of 196, rising from 130, and the Republicans falling 
to 118. The Republicans lost four districts in 
Massachusetts. Patrick A. Collins was elected, 
and Leopold Morse reélected from Boston. Colonel 
Henry B. Lovering was chosen in the sixth district, 
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and Theodore Lyman as an independent in the ninth 
district. 

President Arthur’s recommendations to Congress 
were well considered, though few were acted upon. 
He secured a reduction in letter postage. Within 
the limitations created for him, and which he accepted, 
he made an efficient president and maintained the 
dignity of the office. He lost his wife shortly after 
election to the vice-presidency, and his sister, Mrs. 
Mary: A. McElroy, presided with gracious adequacy 
over the social activities of the White House. Busi- 
ness men regarded President Arthur with favor, and 
history will respect the record he made. 


XXX 
Wen Benjamin F. Butter Became GovERNOR 


THE year 1882 brought to Massachusetts a political 
campaign which involved much acrimony. It wit- 
nessed the humiliation of old guard Republicans 
in the nomination of the candidate for governor, 
and in the election the triumph of General Butler. 
Sharp differences were developed. The Talbot reform 
year called to the front a group of strong men in the 
Legislature who joined with the governor to lower the 
state tax from two million dollars to half a million 
dollars. That was accomplished in 1879 through 
the agency of a joint special committee of the Legis- 
lature known as the retrenchment committee. Its 
chairman was Robert R. Bishop, president of the 
Senate. He was a lawyer living in Newton, six years 
afterward to become judge of the Superior Court. 

John D. Long had been smoothly governing the 
State for three years and was to get through in 1883. 
The old guard sought to nominate as his successor 
William W. Crapo of New Bedford, an admirable 
gentleman, son of Michigan’s war governor, long 
resident in this State, who had been for four terms a 
member of Congress and knew both business and law. 
The opposition put forward Senator Bishop, whose 
greater familiarity with state affairs was urged by 
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men who had served in both branches of the Legis- 
lature and shared in the fight for economy. It 
became a contest between old leaders and those who 
desired to assume leadership. The supporters of 
Bishop won in the convention, but lost the election 
and their hopes of leadership. 

Whether Mr. Crapo might have prevailed over 
Butler must be doubted. Mr. Bishop did not possess 
the qualities necessary for magnetic leadership, but 
Mr. Crapo did not have them either, though he was the 
abler man. The campaign on the Republican side 
lacked the enthusiasm unity brings. There was grow- 
ing restlessness among the rank and file of voters, to 
whom Butler’s glittering promises, oft repeated, made 
appeal. Many otherwise sensible citizens had be- 
come ready to take a gambler’s chance and say “Let’s 
elect the old man and see what he will do.” This 
temper of mind was not lessened by mistakes made in 
the conduct of the campaign in behalf of Mr. Bishop. 
When the Republican candidate came to Spring- 
field he was lavishly entertained at the Springfield 
Club. This was popularly resented as an exclusive 
function, and aroused enmity. So things went wrong 
in a variety of ways. The end was that through his 
persistence in politics for so many years, in more 
than two political parties, Butler at last obtained 
opportunity to sit in the executive chamber. His 
plurality was 13,949 in a total vote of 253,278. 

This accomplishment had been the ambition of 
Butler’s later life. But the realization of it, this 
welcome confounding of his enemies, failed in the test 
of the executive office either to bring the personal 
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glory hoped for or the benefit promised to the common- 
wealth. In fairness history must record that Butler, 
with all his blustering claims, made a poor governor. 
Beyond this he had hopes for the presidency and that 
dream faded. 

In the state campaign I had learned the charm 
General Butler could exercise. Ardent Butler men in 
Springfield asked me to confer with their candidate, 
something every newspaper man welcomes. When 
he was seen at the Haynes house the general dis- 
missed his advisers and talked about himself. It was 
a fascinating story, sketching a mighty interesting 
life. I was told how the jealousy of men prominent 
in the life of the time had led to gross misrepresenta- 
tions of Butler’s record. Convincing it all seemed as 
one lingered under the spell. To every question came 
a disarming answer. No longer was it surprising 
that there were so many devoted partisans of a 
personality so appealing. 

Out of that room came one with open mind who 
soberly questioned if it could be possible that the Re- 
publican and so many fair-minded and honorable men 
had gone wrong in judging Butler. A long walk 
led to the decision to go back to the office and test 
what had been told by examination of the records 
on important points and by what the other side had 
to say. It was thus revealed that much of what was 
effective on the stump and in the personal narration 
did not stand impartial study. It was a brilliantly 
one-sided presentation. Many things stand to the 
credit of this forceful man, but his pleadings in the law 
and in politics were not distinguished for the candor 
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that reflects all the facts. The same attitude of mind 
and temper caused him to fail as governor. 

The inauguration of a governor is worth witnessing. 
It embodies ceremonial dignity the fathers brought 
from England, and of which the republic retains too 
little. Beyond that it is a resurrection time. In 
ordinary inaugurations men who have retired from 
public office of every kind reappear for the day to their 
own joy and the philosophic amusement of others. It 
is usually much a parade of “has beens’’, most of 
them otherwise forgotten. But when Butler was 
inaugurated his supporters appeared in numbers to 
lend another color to the scene. 

This was a jubilant gathering of the suppressed or 
neglected politicians who cherished resentments 
against the old guard of Republicans. The day of 
their triumph through “the old man” had come, and 
proudly and fondly was he regarded. I can see 
them, — handsome Colonel Jonas French, who had 
pounded the topof a pine table tosplintersin presiding 
over a Butler convention in Springfield. ‘You must 
never let a Democratic convention get away from 
you,” said the Colonel in explanation — ‘‘ That would 
be fatal!’’ Other prominent Butlerites—so they 
were called in popular speech — were A. C. Drink- 
water, William D. Northend, Colonel Welden of 
Pittsfield, Colonel Lyman of Northampton, Chris- 
topher C. Merritt of Springfield — and so on. 

Among the older men was Eliphalet Trask of 
Springfield, who had been lieutenant governor with 
Governor Nathaniel P. Banks from 1858 to 186r. 
Fresh in mind was an incident of the night before 
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election when Governor Trask and leading supporters 
of Butler came to the Republican office with a state- 
ment from their headquarters in Boston containing 
serious charges against the other fellows. It was 
against the rules of the game, as we played it, to print 
such charges too late for the other side to reply before 
voting time. This was explained, but did not quite 
satisfy. Turning to Governor Trask I said, “Would 
you be willing to have this matter prefaced in the 
paper to-morrow morning by the statement that we 
use it, in contravention of our rule of fair play, upon 
the personal assurance of Governor Trask that the 
matter presented isa just and true statement of facts ?”’ 
“Of course I would not,” said he: “I don’t personally 
know about the facts.”’ That illuminated the sit- 
uation, and the callers retired in pleasant temper, 
carrying their boomerang with them. 

The campaign which led to the victory now being 
crowned with glory had been of exceptional interest. 
Much secrecy attended it. In Springfield the Butler 
leaders conferred behind closed doors at night in 
Colonel John L. Rice’s office. Somehow, to the 
disgust of those concerned, the substance of their 
doings regularly appeared inthe Republican. Frantic 
efforts were made to locate the leak, but availed 
nothing. The mystery may now be explained. A 
reporter of the paper each night after a meeting made 
a circuitous journey to the back door of a loyal friend 
of mine and there learned the facts. That reporter is 
dead and the secret lies between one of the most 
useful public servants of Springfield and myself. 
Colonel! Rice never learned it. 
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When the final instalment of Butler money came 
to town I did not know the exact sum. Ben Weaver 
was in the habit of making a late night visit at the 
office. He knew, but was close as the grave about it ; 
so of the other leaders. Leading Mr. Weaver into 
absorbing reminiscences of politics as played in New 
Bedford, his mind thoroughly engaged, I shot at him 
the question, “How much Butler money came to- 
day?” Without thinking, and to wave aside the 
interruption, he told me. Then he awoke dismayed 
and angry. “If you use that, I’ll never come here 
again whilea campaignison!’’ It had been fair play, 
and the news was printed. Never again did Mr. 
Weaver call during a political campaign in which he 
was taking part. 

But let us return to what has been called “The 
gasometer on Beacon Hill.”” The incoming executive 
issues the inauguration invitations. The retiring 
governor is expected to keep in the background 
and fade out of the picture as speedily as may be. 
In the executive chamber the friends of the governor- 
elect gather about him. In this preliminary State 
House reception, the attractive qualities beneath the 
overbearing public characteristics of General Butler 
were displayed. He had savoir faire. Governor 
Long’s part was not easy. He was a lingering relic 
in the midst of hero-worshipers who bowed before 
the rising sun, but he failed not in proper welcome 
to the new order. Butler was as a bridegroom com- 
ing out of his chamber, as a strong man rejoicing to 
run a race, and quite overbore the departing luminary. 
He came as a conqueror who had taken the strong- 
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hold by violence, and every hand was outstretched 
to his. When General Butler, with a profound bow, 
thanked his women guests for honoring him with their 
presence, he resembled a battered knight of old and 
handled his mature charms with marvelous dexterity. 

The address of Governor Butler in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives was of inordinate length, 
filling nearly three pages of the Republican. It 
attacked the financial, the penal, the reformatory and 
the educational administration of the State. Out of 
this wholesale condemnation the one thing established 
during the year was proof of maladministration at the 
Tewksbury almshouse. After leaving the governor- 
ship Thomas Talbot had taken the chairmanship 
of the Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity. He 
deserved and held the confidence of the people, and 
was remedying many defects of past administrations. 
The secretary of the board was Frank B. Sanborn. 
One of the members of that board, perhaps the ablest 
member, was Mrs. Clara T. Leonard of Springfield. 
She made a special study of Tewksbury and reported 
the general state of the institution good, the woman’s 
hospital well looked after, the men’s hospital not so 
well, and the medical superintendent slack. This re- 
sulted in the dismissal of Doctor Lathrop and the 
superintendent, Mr. Marsh. 

From an extended public investigation it appeared 
that a great hospital and insane asylum had grown 
up with an old farmer at its head and no competent 
medical supervision. Republican administrations had 
failed to realize the shortcomings of the Marsh family. 
Governor Butler is entitled to credit for the exposure 
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that forced remedial action, even though his methods 
were sensational in the extreme. Facts were brought 
out showing gross neglect in the past of insane and 
infantile wards of the State, but it did not appear 
that the general care of the inmates at any time 
justified the charge of the governor that they were 
tortured or skinned, alive or dead. 

After asserting that Massachusetts was a sadly 
misgoverned State, Governor Butler sought to 
establish the contention. The executive had an 
early encounter with John E. Russell, secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture, which disclosed ignorance of 
State affairs. Mr. Russell was an exceptional person, 
always a Democrat in politics, with shrewd knowledge 
of life, most attractive in private and public en- 
counter. He was a great lover of horses, who came to 
know and practice farming for the love of it. Later 
he was a member of Congress from the rock-ribbed 
Republican Worcester district. Under previous secre- 
taries oversight of agricultural interests had been 
perfunctory and inefficient. After Mr. Russell was 
persuaded to accept the office the farming interests 
had areal leader. He brought knowledge and inspir- 
ing direction where it was needed. The farmers came 
to love Secretary Russell. 

The ‘‘supreme executive magistrate”, as Butler 
delighted to call himself, began his interview by 
saying, “Mr. Russell, I want you to tell me about 
the schools of the State.” It was an astound- 
ing revelation. ‘Your Excellency,” responded the 
startled but amused official, “I am secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture.” That spoiled’ the 
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governor’s pose and gave Russell command of a 
situation he had joy in rehearsing. The executive 
never again troubled the agricultural department, 
whose head, it had been reported during the campaign, 
vigorously declined, in language truly rural, “to help 
haul the Butler swill cart.” 

The executive council, which was Republican, 
would not lend its “advice and consent”’ to certain 
appointments. Then the affronted governor had 
to try again. Neither side dropped politics at 
the threshold: of the executive department. N. A. 
Plimpton was refused confirmation as insurance 
commissioner. John K. Tarbox of Lawrence was 
then appointed and confirmed, and he made an 
excellent head of the department until his death 
years afterward. The rotund and oratorical M. J. 
McCafferty of Worcester was made a judge of the 
Municipal Court of Boston, and George L. Ruffin, 
Judge of the Charlestown court, the one an Irish 
Catholic and the other a Negro. The governor 
asserted that neither race had up to his time been 
honored by judicial appointments in Massachusetts. 

Picturesque incidents of the Butler régime were 
many. Harvard set aside its hitherto unbroken 
practice of conferring the degree of LL.D. upon 
governors. Governor Butler met the trying situation 
with becoming dignity. He went to the Commence- 
ment in Cambridge attended by the usual military 
escort. Lieutenant Governor Ames ventured on 
the way out to express the hope that His Excellency 
would avoid saying anything unpleasant. 

“Oh, no,” was the reply, “when visiting a family 
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where one of the members has been hanged I never 
mention rope.” The biting reference was to the 
Webster-Parkman murder case. Thereafter the 
governor was most gracious. He regretted in his 
speech that the narrow circumstances of his youth 
had carried him to a Maine college instead of to 
Cambridge, recalled that he had sent his son to 
Harvard, and made himself so agreeable that he was 
cheered again and again. Butler once more cleverly 
countered on the critics. The governor in due 
course went to the Williams Commencement and 
expressed his gratitude for the LL.D. that institu- 
tion had conferred long ago in recognition of his war 
services. 

Perhaps the most grimly amusing incident of this 
governership related to Governor Butler’s Fast Day 
Proclamation, a pious production, issued in February, 
which was criticized in most pulpits and some news- 
papers. The attack was so general that the reporters 
went to the governor about it. He turned the tables 
by disclosing that he had made use of the proclama- 
tion issued by Governor Christopher Gore in 1810, 
the worthy for whom Harvard named a building. 
Only this addition had been made: 

“And I do specially exhort the ministers of the 
gospel on that day to feed their flocks the divine word, 
and not discourse upon political and other secular 
topics which divert the serious thoughts of the people 
from the humble worship of the Father.” 


XXXI 


GeEorGE D. Rosinson as CANDIDATE AND 
GOVERNOR 


Tue hectic year under Butler made rapid flight. 
Very short seemed the time until the Republicans 
and Independents were called upon to battle for 
his overthrow. Wisdom in dealing with the situation 
had become more essential than short-sighted parti- 
sans were ready to appreciate. Voters regarded with 
disfavor old methods of attack. The fair-minded 
disliked an assumption of all virtues on one side and 
the denial of any to the man who had been made 
governor by the people. No longer effective were 
Jovian thunderbolts cast by George F. Hoar and others 
out of the atmosphere of almost superhuman rec- 
titude in which they enveloped themselves. That 
kind of assault rather disposed the man by the side 
of the road to give the poor old sinner another chance. 

Anger and bitterness no longer converted anybody, 
and it was essential that illumination and conversion 
be brought about. Only a year before a majority of 
the voters had been with the governor. It remained 
to introduce the “come let us reason together” spirit 
so long absent. This was brought from Washington 
by George D. Robinson, member of Congress from 
the Springfield district, who was drafted as the 
candidate by the Republican state convention. 
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It had been expected that Henry L. Pierce, formerly 
member of Congress and mayor of Boston, inde- 
pendent in his political thinking and of fine and 
generous nature, would make the fight against Gover- 
nor Butler. But the day before the convention Mr. 
Pierce withdrew. Henry Cabot Lodge, not yet in 
Congress and chairman of the state committee, 
appealed to Congressman Robinson, whom he found 
in the Boston law office of his brother, Charles 
Robinson. The brief interview was of happy out- 
come. “I have not sought the governorship” was 
the reply, “but if the party wants me and needs me, 
I will stand.”” Alanson W. Beard had seen Mr. 
Robinson and prepared the way. The convention 
next day was a ratification meeting where the candi- 
date in his short address said to the delegates, ‘It 
is your duty tocommand. I count it mine to obey.” 
So were born reassurance and confidence that 
deepened as the campaign went on under Robinson’s 
leadership. He stamped upon the canvass a char- 
acter that led to victory. 

The people were ready to try Butler upon his record 
as governor. “I wonder if any man can be as honest 
as Brother Robinson looks,” George M. Stearns once 
said in the courtroom. This upright bearing invited 
trust. The presence of the man suggested one who 
stood “foursquare to every wind that blows.” 
Butler was astute, and men called him tricky ; perhaps 
he found satisfaction in that reputation. Robinson 
was straightforward and dependable. In him old 
New England persisted. From the lips of his father he 
heard how ancestors resisted the British in Lexington. 
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Such was the basic difference between the men as 
they entered upon the most memorable contest for 
the governorship ever waged in Massachusetts, 
which held the attention of the State and the 
country. 

It soon appeared that Robinson was more than 
honest in appearance and fact. He displayed political 
sense and tact joined with speaking power calculated to 
reach and persuade hisaudiences. Time provedhim fit 
for the opportunity and equal to the need of his party. 
There was business method in his way of handling 
the problem that had been forced into his hands. His 
breadth of appeal and candor were in striking con- 
trast to the inaccuracies, bombast and inconsiderate- 
ness of his opponent, albeit he had no small task in 
tackling one so confidently arrogant and impatient 
of opposition. Whereas the old order of campaigning 
had been looked for, this candidate introduced a 
better sort. As the great debate went on the people 
recognized the departure and welcomed it. The 
Robinson speeches were of the temper needed to change 
votes, and so were heard and read with avidity day 
after day. 

Mr. Robinson’s development in equipment for 
public life had advanced in Congress beyond the 
knowledge of his district and of the people of the 
State. Meeting him on the train coming from the 
convention, when congratulations filled the air, I 
said to the hero of the occasion, “I do not rejoice 
in your nomination.” This seemed a surprisingly 
inharmonious note, until it was added, “‘ You will win 
over Butler, I believe, but a greater future awaited you 
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in Washington.” So] shall always believe. But the 
right man had been picked for present service of the 
State, and that was perhaps glory enough. 

Into the contest Mr. Robinson threw himself 
completely, shrinking from no effort and fatigue. 
He made seventy-six speeches, nine of them on the 
final day. Abstemious living and anequable tempera- 
ment had fitted him to endure such a strain as few 
men could undergo with safety for the time. But in 
the long run, no doubt, the tremendous effort lowered 
his physical power. He never lost his temper, his 
good sense or his grasp of the situation. Asa political 
debater few men have been the equal of George D. 
Robinson. 

The way in which his success was won is worthy of 
consideration. Butler led off and his antagonist 
followed him through the State, reasoning everywhere 
with the voters in calm persuasion. Beyond that 
every Butler argument was answered and each appeal 
false in spirit or fact was assailed. There was no 
personal abuse, but the relentless exposure was main- 
tained and facts in refutation were always verified. 
The auditor of the State at that time was Charles 
R. Ladd of Springfield. That office was the fountain- 
head of information regarding state expenditures. 
Thither Candidate Robinson repaired every day when 
it was possible for him to reach Boston. Auditor 
Ladd would be ready toserve him with all the informa- 
tion the office afforded, — just as he stood ready to 
serve General Butler or any other citizen of the State, 
only the chief executive magistrate never came. 
He relied upon others, and some of the men who 
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furnished information were disturbed when he un- 
consciously muddled their statements. 

Behind Robinson was more than the support of his 
party, and no candidate was ever better backed by a 
state committee. Every day its chairman and some 
of the members, reinforced by those having special 
knowledge in any department of state service, went 
over the Butler speeches and studied his statements 
in the light of facts known to them. In this way the 
candidate was further assisted. More than once the 
Republican had dispatches from him asking us to 
consult our files and give needed information by which 
statements made by the governor could be disproved. 
He was master of the campaign and indefatigable 
in hislabors. In all things he was systematic. If he 
reinforced his work on the stump by so much 
delving after truth, it was no more and no less than 
a habit which governed him in the prosecution of a 
suit in court or the preparation of an argument in 
Congress. 

But the supreme art of Mr. Robinson’s talks lay 
in the frank and convincing method of presenting his 
arguments. In person he was of medium height, with 
broad shoulders and well-knit frame. He bore him- 
self with an air of fearlessness all his own. His voice 
was moderately strong and of ringing quality. His 
presence was the embodiment of neighborly good 
fellowship. He made few gestures and spoke straight 
on. He was not a rhetorician, but had the eloquence 
which presents a case in the most forcible and con- 
vincing way. His speeches displayed, as is rarely 
seen, the faculty of marshaling facts and inferences 
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in converting array. Above all, the speaker bore 
the stamp of genuineness, — and so stood in contrast 
to Butler and all demagogism. In those days Mr. 
Robinson wore his whiskers in what may be called a 
more closely cut Horace Greeley fringe; later, while 
governor, he reduced them to close “side bars”, and 
finally adopted the mustache only. 

The Robinson plurality over Butler was 9864 in a 
total vote of 312,357. This was 56,079 more votes 
than had been cast the year before. It represented a 
great outpouring of the men of the State. In the 
presidential year of 1880, 282,512 voters had come 
to the polls. 

During all the sharp passages of the campaign 
Mr. Robinson retained the respect of his rival. It 
was indeed “a fair field and no favor’, but the 
Republican candidate kept it a fair field. Only 
once did he seem to approach unfair personal at- 
tack, and that was when, in the excitement and glow 
of one of his speeches, after having exposed some 
unwarrantable statements made by the governor, 
the orator declared, “Why, he can’t see anything 
straight !’”— at which the audience laughed and 
cheered, thinking it a smart fling at the cast in His 
Excellency’s eyes. The orator even then did not 
catch the full bearing of his words, but Governor 
Butler did. He referred to the matter with bitter- 
ness in his next address,—and Mr. Robinson 
promptly and handsomely explained his inadvertence 
and asked the governor in all sincerity to accept 
his explanation and apology. The incident illustrated 
the honorable methods he employed in every relation. 
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Mr. Robinson had retained his seat as repre- 
sentative, and in December, 1883, went to Washington 
to participate in the organization of the 48th Con- 
gress. On the second of January following he 
forwarded his resignation of the seat in Congress to 
Governor Butler. The Governor’s reply was in 
clever temper, as follows : 


Your resignation of your office of representative 
in the 48th Congress of the United States from the 
12th district of Massachusetts, tendered to the 
Governor of the Commonwealth this morning, is 
hereby accepted, the reason prompting the same being 
so entirely satisfactory to a majority of the people 
of the state. I have the honor to be, very re- 
spectfully. 


Soon after the election Mr. Robinson had called 
at the State House to pay his respects to the governor. 
Governor Butler accorded him gracious welcome, 
and when Mr. Robinson said that so far as he was 
concerned the campaign had left no sting and he 
hoped His Excellency could say the same, Governor 
Butler responded that when he had been beaten 
in trying a case he never laid it up against the man 
on the other side. He went on to say that their 
suit had been fairly tried before the people and that 
court had decided in favor of the Republican candi- 
date. He was now ready and anxious to give every 
assistance in his power to the incoming executive. 
Governor Butler called in the officials of the executive 
department and bade them give all possible aid to Mr. 
Robinson. 

In the transition from a successful parliamentary 
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career to the executive office Mr. Robinson carried 
to administrative work the same ability, conscience, 
diligence and thoroughness. As always he formed 
his own judgments. Mr. Ladd testified that Governor 
Robinson took nothing for granted. In all his dealings 
with the auditor’s office he called for chapter and 
section authorizing the expenditure. ‘“‘He wanted 
to be sure where he was going in all cases.’ During 
three years Governor Robinson discharged his duties 
so as to command universal confidence. His messages 
conveyed a clear, compact and vigorous presentation 
of State affairs. There was no striving after oratorical 
effect, but composure, simplicity and directness 
characterized his official addresses. He had the 
courage to veto a veterans’ preference bill as a blow 
at the efficiency of the public service, and also exposed 
the impropriety of having members of the Legis- 
lature increase their own pay for a pending session, 
and blocked the way. His appointments were good 
and the character of his administration high. 
Governor Robinson’s chief business achievement 
was the extrication of Massachusetts from the rail- 
road business through her ownership in the Hoosac. 
Tunnel and the Troy and Greenfield Railroad. That 
connection had been a source of endless expense to 
the State treasury, and Governor Robinson in the 
last year of his service made a sale to the Fitchburg 
Railroad which stopped the ancient and formidable 
leeching of the public money. This sale brought to 
the State five million dollars in gold bonds and 
five million dollars in the common stock of the 
Fitchburg Railroad. On this stock the state was to 
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realize par under the administration of Governor 
Crane. 

In 1886, the closing year of his governorship, there 
opened before Governor Robinson a possibility of be- 
ing sent to the United States Senate. John D. Long, 
then a representative in Congress, was contesting 
the reélection of Senator Dawes. Many members of 
the Legislature preferred Robinson. It was a popular 
suggestion. Had he given this desire any encourage- 
ment the situation might have been so changed as 
to carry the senatorship to the executive who had 
left Washington at the call of the State and served 
it so acceptably. But both the senator, the ex-gover- 
nor and the public were told that Governor Robinson 
was not a candidate. It was a temptation resisted. 
After giving ten of his best working years to public 
life he recognized no urgency requiring his further 
public service, and was to go back to law and make 
provision for his family. 

Opportunities there were to return to the public 
service. When Harvard conferred the degree of 
LL.D. upon President Cleveland in 1886, Governor 
Robinson was also honored. In his speech the 
Republican executive paid tribute to the high aims 
and valuable service of the Democratic President. 
Subsequently President Cleveland urged ex-Governor 
Robinson to take a place on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This was declined after appeal had 
been made in a personal interview. The great head 
of this commission was Judge Thomas M. Cooley of 
Michigan. The Massachusetts Republican was im- 
pressed by the personality of the President and 
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recognized in him an honest and strong man. 
President Harrison in 1889 vainly sought to make 
Lawyer Robinson a commissioner to consider the 
claims of the Cherokee and other Indian Tribes to 
land in the Indian Territory. 

On returning to the practice of the law after ten 
years one has to study decisions with which those in 
continuous practice are familiar. He is handicapped 
for the preparation of cases. It is harder work for 
him than for the others. Accustomed to toil, Gover- 
nor Robinson speedily closed the gap and took his 
place with the best of the profession in the State. 
His achievement is comparable with that of Senator 
Conkling in the New York courts after long absence in 
public life. Much important business from all parts 
of the State came to Lawyer Robinson along with 
the respect of the lawyers. He had signal triumphs, 
as in the Borden murder case. He was in the full 
tide of success in this field when, after nine years of 
practice, death overtook him, February 22, 1896, 
at the age of sixty-two years. 

In an almost perfunctory way the governorship was 
passed along to the business man who had been lieu- 
tenant governor during Governor Robinson’s three 
terms. Oliver Ames, amiable, rather dull, with no 
gifts for public life, is entitled to remembrance because, 
in advance of the coming of the automobile age, he in- 
augurated the building of permanent roads by the 
State. Despite criticism and opposition Governor 
Ames held tohis own opinion, was far-sighted in thisim- 
portant matter, and thereby put Massachusetts in the 
right way. Governor Ames served from 1887 to 1890. 


XXXIT 


RoosEVELT AND LopcEe DecipeE For Party 


Out of theaction of the national conventions of 1884 
came the muddiest and meanest of political cam- 
paigns. We touched lower depths in that contest — 
than the American people are likely to reach again. 
Political manners show improvement over those 
of the fathers, and there is betterment over our own 
past. As fair play and understanding more and more 
prevail in matters of business and community 
dealing, so broadly of politics... Marked exceptions 
to this there may be, but people do justice in the 
long run, and the intervals before its coming seem to 
be shortening. Partisan rancor cannot endure as 
once. Surely I am not hopeful beyond reason in 
this generalization, even while bearing in mind the 
experience of Woodrow Wilson. 

The Republicans gathered in Chicago June 3 and 
a month later came the Democrats, who convened 
July 8. In that city have been staged most of our 
exciting convention politics since Lincoln was brought 
forth in the old Wigwam in 1860. Chicago affords 
historic ground and is the convenient place for dele- 
gates from every section. Shifts have been made 
for the sake of change and to behold scenery as other 
cities have secured conventions for exploitation pur- 
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poses. But for the work that is to be done, Chicago 
is desirable above the rest. Heat is to be expected 
in June and July, wherever the delegates assemble, 
with the odds in favor of intensest torridity. Every 
old convention-goer can be blazingly emphatic about 
convention weather. But only in Chicago was there 
the chance that from the great fresh-water sea might 
come blessed winds to cool the nights. 

Every State delegation to a national convention is 
made up of “four members at large and two from 
each congressional district’’, with as many alternates. 
How often have I heard the quoted words read in the 
call at state conventions. Those chosen to take part 
are accompanied by politicians or friends sufficient 
to fill a special train for the journey to the convention 
city. On the way all talk politics and make friends. 
During the going and coming many things are pro- 
jected or settled in political affairs at home. 

Who shall be made chairman of the delegation is dis- 
cussed, and the allotment of the State’s convention 
committee places, these to be determined when the 
delegation organizes in its hotel headquarters at the 
end of the journey. The delegation also elects a 
member of the national committee, there being one 
from each State. 

Reporting a national convention is an intricate 
matter, and the wider one’s acquaintance among pub- 
lic men the more is he advantaged. As one attends 
many conventions his fitness increases. In this re- 
spect seasoned Washington correspondents are fortu- 
nate. Those new to the job are obliged to labor more 
diligently in order to overcome the handicap. Close 
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touch being kept with the home delegation, one 
worked outward. Local representatives in Congress 
and your senators could be helpful if they would. But 
through whatever agency one was able to employ, it 
was essential to learn the inside doings relating to 
every candidate, active or passive. Early and late this 
knowledge must be pursued. At any moment might 
come such swift turn in affairs as would determine 
the outcome of the convention. 

One’s newspaper acquaintance served to widen his 
reach. Swapping information is always in progress. 
Edward G. Riggs of the New York Sun could reveal 
the intricacies of New York political thought, and 
I might inform him as to the sentiment of New 
England delegates. So of Francis E. Leupp of the 
New York Evening Post and very many others keen 
in scenting news and wise in knowing its bearings. 
Bright young men were appearing every four years. 
Graduates of the Republican office enlightened me 
in many things, and I them in some others. The 
free masonry of the craft put one in touch with all 
genuine newspaper men. Most important was the 
bringing of trained judgment to bear day and night 
on all the proceedings and possibilities of changing 
and perplexing situations. The joy of it was great, 
and so was the fatigue and the temptation artificially 
to stimulate one’s flagging powers as the great game 
dragged on. But those who did this were few, and in 
the way to becoming casuals in journalism. Serious 
business brooks no foolishness, albeit good fellowship 
was then permitted its proper times and places short 
of Canada and the three-mile limit. 
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Republicans were bitterly divided as they entered 
their convention. The country had been given aston- 
ishing evidence of this in the President’s State — 
pivotal in national elections — where Charles J. 
Folger, secretary of the treasury, former judge of the 
New York Court of Appeals, ran for governor two 
years before. He was defeated by a plurality of 
192,000. This expressed the resentment of Blaine’s 
followers, who regarded Folger’s candidacy as the 
product of interference by the Federal administra- 
tion. Not only were the leading candidates for the 
nomination at battle, but Mr. Blaine’s brilliant adroit- 
ness in public life had undermined public faith in the 
unselfishness of his motives. 

To lift the Republican party above all these differ- 
ences and to place it in a clear light before the voters, 
where the factions could come together, was the 
effort of those who asked the nomination of Senator 
Edmunds. ‘The President thought his old friends 
were a little too heavy and he unloaded them,” said 
Thomas C. Platt in personal conversation, speaking 
for the New York anti-administration men. ‘The 
time has now arrived,” he added, “when they can and 
will unload him.” With this feeling friends of General 
Grant and many Stalwarts supported Blaine rather 
than Arthur. The President had not won the full 
confidence of Republicans and Independents. Among 
the Edmund’s leaders in the convention were George 
F. Hoar, John D. Long and Henry Cabot Lodge of 
Niissachusetts: and George William Curtis, Andrew 
D. White and Theodore Roosevelt of New York. 
William McKinley, chairman of the committee on 
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resolutions, advocated Blaine, as did William Walter 
Phelps of New Jersey, Whitelaw Reid and Charles 
Emory Smith of the Philadephia Press. Federal office- 
holders were most conspicuous in the Arthur backing. 

Through many letters sent toimportant Republicans 
months before our state convention, the Republican 
sought to place Massachusetts at the head of the 
Edmunds movement. The responses were cordial and 
the impetus important. It may be worth record- 
ing, that, after the election, President Arthur said 
to his secretary of state, Mr. Frelinghuysen, that he 
laid his defeat to the action of the Springfield Repub- 
lican in bringing forward the Edmunds candidacy. 
Senator Hoar has written that if Arthur had continued 
Collector Beard in the Boston customhouse he would 
have had the support of the Massachusetts delegation, 
and that was one element entering into the disaffec- 
tion. 

This was Mr. Roosevelt’s introduction to a national 
convention, but Mr. Lodge’s second appearance. 
They were active participants. When the delegates 
made John R. Lynch, a colored man, temporary 
chairman over Powell Clayton, choice of the national 
committee, Mr. Lodge offered the motion, which 
Mr. Curtis and Mr. Roosevelt supported. Clayton 
had just abandoned Arthur for Blaine. In that day’s 
dispatch our correspondent called Mr. Lodge “bright- 
faced and scholarly”, and said ‘‘there was much inter- 
est in young Mr. Roosevelt of New York, an earnest 
and direct speaker, who held the attention of the 
house and will be listened to whenever he speaks.”’ 
Beyond advocating Mr. Edmunds at a rally in the 
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Massachusetts headquarters, Mr. Roosevelt carried 
his characteristically impetuous appeal through all 
the headquarters of the States. | 

On the second day a resolution was offered declaring 
that every member of the convention was bound in 
honor to support the nominee. Edward L. Pierce 
of Massachusetts challenged the resolution, and warm 
debate followed. George William Curtis turned the 
scaleagainsttheresolution. “A Republican andafree- 
man I came to this convention; by the grace of God a 
Republican and a freemanwill I go out of this conven- 
tion”’ began that splendid spokesman for great matters. 
Power he had, with surpassing finish, and was at his 
impassioned best. Mr. Curtis recalled the ringing 
words Mr. Campbell of West Virginia had spoken in 
the convention of 1880, “I am a Republican who 
carries his sovereignty under his own hat.” In 
neither convention, whether at the behest of Roscoe 
Conkling or of a lesser imitator, did this proposition 
secure passage. 

The nominating speeches were too many and not of 
a high order of merit. Judge W. H. West of Ohio, 
“the blind orator’’, for Blaine, became tiresome. It 
seemed as if seconding speeches of the ordinary sort 
would have noend.. Muchwas expected from Martin I. 
Townsend of Troy in presenting Arthur. He was 
Berkshire born and had wide reputation as an orator. 
His fine head with upstanding gray hair drew atten- 
tion. But Townsend failed to thrill the convention, 
a reference to Platt’s defection drew hisses and the 
galleries tired of him. No adequate reinforcement 
came from seconding speakers. The oratory for John 
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A. Logan and the rest filled the night session until 
midnight, when Massachusetts was reached in the 
call of States and John D. Long spoke for Edmunds. 
The polish of his address and the grace of its delivery 
drew instant attention. Here was the finest speech 
of them all, but it came at too late an hour to permit 
of attention in the morning newspapers. The next 
day’s events obliterated it. Challenging was Gov- 
ernor Long’s closing sentence, ‘“‘I nominate the honor- 
able — aye, the honorable George F. Edmunds of 
Vermont.” 

The fourth day brought the balloting. It had be- 
come evident that party peace was not likely to be 
brought to pass through Edmunds, John or General 
Sherman, or any one else. The fight between Blaine 
and Arthur must go to a finish. On the first ballot 
Blaine had 3344, Arthur 278, Edmunds 93, Logan 
30, General Hawley 13, Robert T. Lincoln 4, General 
Sherman 2. The second and third ballots increased 
Blaine’s lead, and on the fourth ballot General John 
A. Logan’s delegates, by his direction, went to Blaine. 
This with other changes gave 541 votes and the nom- 
ination. General Logan was nominated for vice presi- 
dent on this losing ticket. Robert T. Lincoln had by 
telegraph flatly declined the place. 

What stands out most strikingly in the memory of 
that convention is that there Theodore Roosevelt and 
Henry Cabot Lodge were led to decide that young men 
seeking a public career should remain straight party 
men. Mr. Roosevelt found reasons for departing 
from that position when he turned upon his friend, 
William H. Taft, but Mr. Lodge has never imperiled 
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his good and regular standing in the Republican 
party. He has had anathema for independents as 
partisanship became intensified with the years. 

It was easy to see that there would be much bolting 
of Blaine, and the correspondents sought to discover 
such purpose among the delegates. Next to me at 
the press tables sat Ellis H. Roberts, editor of the 
Utica Herald and later treasurer of the United States. 
I suggested that if he would talk with George William 
Curtis, then coming down the aisle, I would seek to 
learn the intentions of Lodge and Roosevelt. Mr. 
Roberts reported that Mr. Curtis had replied with 
deep feeling, ‘‘I was here at the birth of the party, and 
fear that this day’s action may lead to its downfall.” 
It was clear.that the editor of Harper's Weekly would 
not support the nomination. My report was that 
Lodge and Roosevelt were getting ready to accept 
the ticket. Mr. Lodge said they were to discuss the 
matter on the homeward journey, adding that for 
effective public service alliance with a party seemed 
necessary. That thought could lead only to one 
decision. 

The convention ended June 6, and Mr. Lodge came 
home to find under way a formidable bolt of Massa- 
chusetts Republicans. Thiswasembarrassing. Within 
a week a thousand noteworthy Republicans held a 
meeting of protest in Boston. A committee of one 
hundred was set going. With these bolters Mr. Lodge 
was at odds and the difference thus set up in many in- 
stances lasted long. 

Another member of the Massachusetts delegation 
came to the opposite decision. John F. Andrew, 
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son of the war governor, stood by his convictions 
after as well as before and refused to support Blaine. 
Happily he did not thereby lose political preferment. 
The Democrats ran him for governor in 1886. He 
was elected to Congress as a Democrat in 1888, two 
years after Mr. Lodge arrived there, and was reélected 
to the 52d Congress. As chairman of the House civil 
service committee Mr. Andrew did good work in 
Washington. He died and was mourned in Boston 
in 1895, when not yet forty-five years old. 


XXXITI 


First NoMINATION OF GROVER CLEVELAND 


Tue Democratic presidential candidacy of 1884 
gravitated to Governor Cleveland. After displaying 
exceptional executive qualities as mayor of Buffalo, 
it was Mr. Cleveland’s fortune to be nominated for 
governor of New York in 1882, at a time of hopeless 
division in the Republican ranks. Neither nomina- 
tion was sought. The momentum of achievement 
made Governor Cleveland the party’s outstanding 
figure and very plainly the man to put forward. 
While serving as mayor he had been nominated for 
governor, and while holding that office he was nomi- 
nated for president. Honesty, clear conviction, force- 
ful courage, watchfulness over the spending of the peo- 
ple’s money marked his work. He entertained no 
dreams of power. Politicians accustomed to the sin- 
uous processes of their kind “could not make him out.” 
The simple adherence to public duty and the steady 
rise offered a problem whose obvious explanation was 
beyond their comprehension. 

The times were ripe for such a man, but Tammany 
did not care for the type. The organization could 
not do business with him. But Democrats outside 
of the great city welcomed Cleveland. The State 
convention had directed that New York’s vote be 
cast as a unit, the majority governing, and forty-nine 
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out of the seventy-two delegates at Chicago were for 
the governor. In vain Bourke Cockran protested. 
Daniel C. Manning, Abram S. Hewitt, William C. 
Whitney, Smith Weed and other followers of Tilden 
were for Cleveland. The younger Democrats of his 
State were aggressivein his behalf. The unit rule held. 
Voices of Tammany men were lifted long and loudly 
against the candidate of their State, and Edward S. 
Bragg, general in the Civil War and commander of 
Wisconsin’s famous “iron brigade’, drew thunderous 
approval by declaring that the Democracy of the 
country loved Cleveland “for the enemies he has 
made.” 

This repudiation of the Tiger was the rousing con- 
vention incident. Yet it was realized that open defi- 
ance of Tammany would invite reprisal, as it did. 
John Kelly and Benjamin F. Butler went out to knife 
Cleveland, and their combined efforts almost gave the 
presidency to Blaine, with Charles A. Dana assisting. 

General Butler was a delegate from Massachusetts 
and a member of the platform committee, but his 
financial heresies were rejected by his associates in 
that body. Butler offered a substitute platform in 
the convention, and it was deeply buried when voted 
on State by State. The committee resolutions were 
adopted before the candidate was named. Butler 
had already accepted the presidential nomination of 
the Greenback convention held in Indianapolis the last 
of May. His hopes of adding the Democratic nom- 
ination received no consideration, and the campaign 
of 1884 left him stranded. 

On the fourth day of the convention Grover 
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Cleveland was nominated for president and Thomas 
A. Hendricks, old-fashioned partisan of Indiana for 
vice president. Mr. Hendricks was to die eight 
months after taking the office. From the first the 
outcome as to the head of the ticket seemed inevitable 
for three reasons: because there was an irresistable 
opinion, especially in the West and Northwest, that 
Cleveland was the party’s strongest man; because 
Mr. Manning and the governor’s New York friends 
had managed his campaign with perfect skill; and 
because Tammany Hall opposed him. But Mr. Man- 
ning and the rest had been obliged to drag Governor 
Cleveland into an attitude of receptivity. He was 
slow to see in himself conspicuous fitness for service. 
Consent secured, the candidate was given slight 
knowledge of the comprehensive campaign conducted 
in his behalf, whose wide-reaching effects the conven- 
tion disclosed. 

The campaign which ensued, filled with the gall of 
bitterness, in the end turned upon the public records of 
Blaine and Cleveland. Mr. Blaine, attractive as 
Henry Clay must have been, was by nature a specu- 
lator. He appreciated the things wealth could give. 
While in office he had at least come so near trading 
official influence for personal advantage as to invite 
loss of faith. Distrust begotten by his own words 
and acts turned independents and many Republicans 
toCleveland. Mr. Blaine took the stump and had the 
help of the best talent left in his party. The appeal 
for loyalty to it was never more ardently pressed. 
The Mugwumps, brilliantly represented in many 
States, organized and did their own campaigning. 
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Irish Catholic disaffection towards Governor Cleve- 
land was fostered by the suggestion that Blaine had 
no love for England and his mother was a Catholic. 
Tammany’s underground work ran along that line, 
and Patrick A. Collins, finest representative of his 
race and faith in political life at that time, made a 
great speech in Albany in explanation of Cleveland’s 
fair dealing and in condemnation of such insulting 
race and religious appeal. 

It was left for Reverend Dr. Burchard, speaking 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, October 27, in behalf of _ 
Protestant clergymen, and in the presence of Mr. 
Blaine, to say unrebuked, ‘‘ We are Republicans and 
don’t propose to leave our party and identify ourselves 
with a party whose antecedents have been rum, Ro- 
manism, and rebellion.” Next day the city was 
placarded with Burchard’s alliterative trilogy, and 
the incident wrought against Blaine in the closing 
days of the campaign. 

It will surprise later generations that Governor 
Cleveland made but a couple of speeches during 
that campaign, one at Trenton, New Jersey, and the 
other at Bridgeport, Connecticut. The place chosen 
for hisappearance in New England was dictated by the 
belief that Connecticut offered Democratic fighting 
ground. It was a rugged figure of medium height 
that stood before an immense audience of Connecticut 
freeman, arrayed in the Prince Albert coat then worn on 
such occasions. The face was strong and set, the firm 
lines of the mouth discernible beneath the brown mus- 
tache, the hair not yet touched by time. Cleveland, 
ever sturdy in speech, talked without notes. This abil- 
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ity to memorize his writings with exactness was one of 
his gifts. The strength of memory most people labor- 
iously acquire was natural for Mr. Cleveland. Those 
who heard his first inaugural were surprised by its per- 
fect delivery under circumstances foreign to the 
speaker’s previous life. Everything that left Mr. 
Cleveland’s pen was like copperplate, — almost as 
carefully done as were even the least of the writings of 
Eugene Field, whom I first knew during his flitting 
career at Williams College and much better in news- 
paper work. Both men had joy in the friendship of 
children, and there the resemblance ended. Patient 
care in penning helped assure the retention of what was 
written before the day of typewriting. 

In line with the insistence of Mr. Cleveland as mayor 
and governor was the Bridgeport speech, — the doc- 
trine that “the people have a right to demand that 
no more money shall be taken from them, directly or 
indirectly, for public uses than is necessary for an 
economical administration of public affairs.” Ifthat 
preaching appealed to the people so long before the 
arrival of the omnipresent tax gatherers of to-day 
—local, state and federal— how much more should 
it be welcomed now. Altogether delightful such 
simplicities appear in contrast with later perplexities 
of living and government. 

New York State was the battleground of that election, 
its vote was close, and the delayed count gave Cleve- 
land a lead of 1149. Butler has written that if his 
friend John Kelly had lived he could have proved 
that votes cast for the Greenback candidate were 
given to Cleveland. How like this was to the charac- 
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ter in the play, “Old Homestead”, who so often said, 
“and I could prove it, too, if old Bill Jones was alive.” 
The people were sensitive to the contention of 1876, 
and all felt that a disputed election would be calami- 
tous. That solid ground was lacking for challeng- 
ing the result Cleveland’s managers were perfectly 
assured. Hence there is interest in the statement of 
William C. Hudson, long Albany correspondent of 
the Brooklyn Eagle, that on the tenth day after elec- 
tion, when word was brought to Mr. Cleveland that 
the Republicans had conceded his victory, he said, “I 
am very glad to hearit. I am more than glad they 
yield peaceably. For in any event I should have felt 
it my duty to take the office of the President of the 
United States on the fourth of next March.” 

Not grace of speech, or arts of popularity contributed 
to advance the public career of Grover Cleveland. As 
candidate and executive he was not a shining personal- 
ity, but always a straight-forward one. He had sound 
sense and depth of conviction and was independent in 
action. Hethought along the simple lines of the old 
Americanism, the kind that regarded the discharge 
of political duties as an obligation. He harked back 
to the time when volunteer party workers manned 
the polling places, and was impatient of the deteriora- 
tion represented by paid workers. Here is the 
interpretation of theman. The citizen must person- 
ally attend to his political duties, and public officials 
are to see to it that the business of the people is 
economically and efficiently looked after. Much 
of such preaching we have always had, but this man 
was intensely honest in it. When Colonel Lamont 
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condensed the political attitude of Cleveland into 
the phrase, “Public office is a public trust’’, it was 
truly expressive of the man’s thought and performance. 
From this conception of the meaning of citizenship 
he never swerved. It explains him all the way. 
And so interpreted he was, and will remain in history, 
a strong and useful servant of the republic, ever to be 
held in honor. 

One of the distinctions of James Russell Lowell’s 
life was his early insight into the character of Abraham 
Lincoln. When others belittled and feared, he was 
comprehending and standing beside and for the 
homely and lonely manin the White House, bowed with 
burdens that must be carried with patience infinite, 
and which only time’s slow abatement could relieve. 
Lowell had like understanding of Cleveland, and 
quite from the first, as when he returned from his 
agreeable post as Minister to England and said to the 
Democratic President, “I come to you like Saint 
Denis, with the head you have cut off under my 
arm”, the acme of sportsmanship. When so many 
good men were hospitable to low detraction of Cleve- 
land, and so misinterpreted him, Mr. Lowell was not 
misled. 

Campaign oratory is often hateful, and even the 
best intentioned speakers have their lapses in the heat 
of party advocacy. JI remember saying to George D. 
Robinson, after a speech in Springfield, that if he 
lived long enough he would come to know the solid 
worth of the Democratic candidate, and do him jus- 
tice; as he did when governor speaking at Cambridge 
on the platform with Mr. Lowell. In his address at 
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Harvard’s 250th anniversary in the winter of 1886 — 
coming in the middle of Mr. Cleveland’s first term as 
president— Mr. Lowell gave measure of the President 
in these words: 

“He has left the helm of state to be with us here, 
and so long as it is intrusted to his hands we are sure 
that, should the storm come, he will say with Seneca’s 
pilot, ‘O, Neptune, you may save me if you will; you 
may sink me if you will; but whatever happens, I 
shall keep my rudder true.’ ” 
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Wuen CLEVELAND TACKLED THE PRESIDENCY 


For the first time in a quarter of a century— 1860 
to 1885 —the United States was to have a Demo- 
cratic President and cabinet. Democrats would 
be entitled to hold Federal offices. Men and women 
accustomed to the dominance of the Republican party 
feared the change. Doubt of Democratic capacity to 
govern was honest and widely diffused. It would not 
be easy so to direct the transfer of responsibility as to 
reassure the doubters and satisfy the country. This 
was very clearly realized by those who had been drawn 
to Mr.Cleveland’ssupport. Therewasanxiety among 
Mugwumps quite as much as among Democrats. 
The country waited with intense interest upon the 
formation of the cabinet. 

At the end of his second year as governor of New 
York Mr. Cleveland turned that office over to Lieu- 
tenant Governor David B. Hill, and gave attention to 
the larger responsibility only two months away. He 
had slight acquaintance with national leaders of his 
party, time-worn figures most of them. He began to 
send for the best of them. Much there was to be 
learned. Patiently, sensibly, Mr. Cleveland settled to 
histask. Ready toaid him were high-minded Demo- 
crats who through Tilden and Cleveland sought to 
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make the Democracy more worthy of public regard. 
Those who had labored with one reforming governor 
to upbuild the Democracy gave their faith to another. 
There was little self-seeking in that quarter, but sober 
realization of the opportunity that had arrived. 
What the hungry rank and file of the Democracy felt 
and thought was another matter. The new executive 
came between cross fires in his party. The forward- 
looking element was ready to welcome new leader- 
ship, but the old-timers must be led along. Sharp 
division between South and North was to be bridged, 
with war-time radicals of the other side critically 
watchful and hating still. The South must have its 
share in governing. 

First considered in cabinet making is the secretary 
of state. Thomas F. Bayard, fine product of genera- 
tions of gentlemen in the public life of Delaware, had 
been second in the balloting at Chicago. Precedent 
and fitness pointed to him, but secure in the Senate 
and high in its counsels, he would be hard to persuade. 
After repeated offers Mr. Bayard’s consent was ob- 
tained, and that was the beginning of an intimacy be- 
tween the President and secretary that was to pro- 
gress into lasting respect and affection. 

A good deal I learned as the construction of the 
cabinet proceeded, but most about the choice of the 
New England member, William C. Endicott of Salem, 
Supreme Court justice and accomplished gentleman, 
whose one incursion into the political life of Massa- 
chusetts, after retiring from the Bench, had been as 
a rather perfunctory candidate for governor. 

Thus early Francis Lynde Stetson, trusted friend 
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of Samuel J. Tilden, had gained Cleveland’s esteem 
and confidence. Their friendship deepened with 
the years. Mr. Stetson might have had high official 
station had he been willing to turn from close atten- 
tion to the law. “The trouble with Frank Stetson 
is,’ Mr. Cleveland told a delegation of New York 
men who early suggested recognition, “that he will 
not permit his friends to do anything for him.” 
While the cabinet was in hand, Mr. Stetson asked 
me to write him fully of New England men mentioned, 
—their history and qualities, and to what extent 
each was calculated to increase confidence in the new 
administration. Careful attention was given to the 
request. The men were put upon the scales and 
their advantages and disadvantages given due weight. 
The conclusion was reached that Judge Endicott’s 
appointment would mean most. In order to show 
that no prejudice had affected the judgment, it was 
stated that Judge Endicott, because of the unfairness 
of our state libel law at that time, had rendered a 
verdict against the Republican involving small but 
unwelcome damages, in a case where the paper had 
sought to protect the public interest. That case, it 
may be added, was appealed and never reappeared. 
Back from Mr. Stetson came word that Mr. Cleve- 
land had read my summary of the men with much 
interest, and asked to retain the letter. It was added 
that unless I received word to the contrary, Judge 
Endicott would be a member of the next cabinet. 
Not long after that Jarvis M. Dunham, president 
of the Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
always a Democrat, a frequent evening caller at the 
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office, when we talked of current affairs and swapped 
reminiscences of Berkshire County people, surprised 
me with an afternoon call. 

“TI came to advise you,” he said, ‘‘to take the 
6:30 train for New York.” 

“This is sudden,” was the answer; “‘do you mean 
ine 

“T certainly do.” 

“Cannot you tell me something more?” 

“Not a word,” he replied. So the New York train 
was taken, and light awaited. 

Light began to dawn when I saw George M. Stearns 
and leading Democrats from Eastern Massachusetts. 
They assumed that I knew the object of their jour- 
ney, and it speedily appeared that they were on 
their way to see Mr. Cleveland, and Mr. Stearns 
as spokesman was to urge that Patrick A. Collins be 
taken into the cabinet. After their interview at 
Mr. Cleveland’s hotel, Mr. Stearns\gave me his 
speech, incidents of the visit were gathered and 
next morning the Republican had the full story and a 
scoop on other papers. The fruitlessness of that visit 
was not even remotely suggested to the hopeful 
friends of General Collins. But, secure in knowl- 
edge of the fore-ordained, one paper did not go wide 
of the mark in its editorial discussion of cabinet 
possibilities. 

A quarter of a century later in a letter to Mr. Stetson 
allusion was made to the time of which we are writing, 
and his reply carried that matter a bit further. 
From the New York office of Stetson, Jennings and 
Russell — three choice men who have joined the ma- 
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jority — under date of March 24, 1909, Mr. Stetson 
wrote : 


Your reference to the Endicott letter and the early 
days of the Cleveland administration, seems like a 
message from the Golden Age. My heart was en- 
listed in that movement, of which the most remarkable 
public approval was given inthe Cleveland meetings 
here last week. I wish you might have been pres- 
ent at what is generally regarded as the most extraor- 
dinary memorial ever made to a public man. 

That was a curious incident to which you refer. At 
the very last moment the question came to me for 
decision, whether the New England cabinet member 
should be John Quincy Adams or Judge Endicott ; and 
upon your testimony, as well as that of Hampden 
Robb, I felt justified in throwing the balance for Judge 
Endicott, who was appointed. He took to Washing- 
ton his family, including his attractive daughter, 
Miss Mary Endicott, who there met Joseph Chamber- 
lain, and thus became Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain the 
admired American of English society. What a curi- 
ous chain of events. 


Most wisely Mr. Cleveland took with him to Wash- 
ington as his private secretary Colonel Daniel S. La- 
mont, just as with equal wisdom Woodrow Wilson 
in turn carried with him Joseph P. Tumulty. In 
the second Cleveland administration Colonel Lamont 
was graduatedintothecabinet. LamontandTumulty 
were the most helpful secretaries of my time, examples 
of absolute devotion to their chiefs. During Cleve- 
land’s first administration I had letters from Secretary 
Lamont regarding Massachusetts men suggested for 
Federal office, and responded with the impartial ad- 
vice an independent observer is in position to give. 
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Little occasion was offered for attack on the Massa- 
chusetts appointments. Leverett Saltonstall, one 
of the courtliest of the “‘solid men of Boston’’, was 
made collector at that port, and Colonel J. W. Coveney 
of Cambridge, surveyor. George M. Stearns of 
Chicopee and Springfield, United States district 
attorney, was the peer of any lawyer in the State. 
John E. Fitzgerald, an attractive lawyer, became 
internal revenue collector at Boston. Frank J. Pratt 
of Greenfield, experienced in business and of the best 
standing, was collector for Western Massachusetts. 
Mr. Pratt’s office, long held by E. R. Tinker of North 
Adams, was before long consolidated with the Boston 
office. The postmaster of Boston was General John 
M. Corse, whose stand at Allatoona, Georgia, until 
reinforcements from General W. T. Sherman could ar- 
rive, is celebrated in Ira D. Sankey’s inspiring hymn, 
“Hold the Fort.” Colonel John L. Rice, deserving 
veteran of the Civil War, left the law for a time to con- 
duct the affairs of the Springfield post-office. 

Having some knowledge of the care taken by 
Colonel Lamont in securing information concerning 
a single State, one gained an idea of what must have 
been involved in gathering country-wide knowledge 
of candidates for presidential appointment. Because 
of their misleading character ordinary party in- 
dorsements early came under sharp inspection at the 
White House. With all possible watchfulness mis- 
takes were not tobe avoided. No wonder effort had 
to be made to check up careless and unworthy recom- 
mendations. How much attention the chief magis- 
trate was forced to give in that transition period to the 
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filling of Federal offices! And how meager was the 
satisfaction therein for one burdened with weightier 
matters of service. 

Three of the eight members of the cabinet were 
taken from the Senate. Bayard, Lucius Q. C. Lamar 
of Mississippi, secretary of the interior, and Augus- 
tus H. Garland of Arkansas, attorney-general, were 
important senators. So large a draft weakened 
the Democratic side in that branch of Congress. 
The secretary of the treasury Daniel C. Manning, 
and of the navy, William C. Whitney, were New York- 
ers. William F. Vilas of Wisconsin was made post- 
master-general, and Norman J. Coleman of Missouri 
secretary of agriculture. Connecticut, New Jersey 
and Indiana, which had gone for Cleveland, were 
passed over. Mr. Manning, Albany banker, went to 
Washington reluctantly at the persuasion of Samuel J. 
Tilden; illness a year later took him out of the 
cabinet, and Charles S. Fairchild, also of New York, 
assistant secretary, was his competent successor. 
There was slight change in the cabinet during the 
four years. A year before the expiration of his first 
term Mr. Cleveland made Mr. Lamar justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Mr. Vilas was 
transferred to the interior department, and Don M. 
Dickinson of Michigan became postmaster-general. 

Independents were critical of Manning and Whit- 
ney as machine politicians. Mr. Whitney’s business 
ability and foresight proved of lasting benefit to the 
navy. He established new standards of efficiency 
and vitalized the department. He was a disturber of 
favoritism. The cabinet invited respect as a whole, 
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and so helped reassure the fearful. Weak spots in 
cabinets do not always appear where critics expect to 
find them. Is not decent political activity a public 
duty? Loyalty to party is of value to the nation 
if directed to maintaining high political standards. 
Abuses of machine domination present another ques- 
tion. Sometimes there is lack of sensible differentia- 
tion between the two. 

Mr. Cleveland’s resolution of purpose escaped none 
who served with him. It represented mastership, 
and he became “the old man” at forty-seven years 
and under. That was a term of affection and meant 
devotion and faith. He was “powerful set in his 
way’’, to be sure, but the wisdom of his intent was 
adapted to the needs of the country. He had the 
instinct that lays hold of essentials. He was a pro- 
digious toiler, without the faculty of relieving himself 
of details. One wonders at his clear sight in the midst 
of so much fog at this stage of his career. During 
his second term, with the interval of four years for 
reflection and growth, the insight and courage were 
less remarkable. 

A stubborn man, ponderous in his thinking and 
movements, lacking familiarity with the ways of 
Washington and without national political back- 
ground, — so those of large experience in public life 
characterized this President. In surface considera- 
tions they had warrant for this precipitate judgment. 
But those familiar with all phases of the situation, who 
had labored for abatement in the evils of spoils-mon- 
gering, and for the advancement of tariff reform, 
saw reason to expect progress along these lines. 
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Emphasis on political virtues and the need for going 
ahead along particular lines varies with the time. 
Each period brings its pressing duties and the extent 
of their urgency is apparent to those fit for leadership. 
Here is the measuring-rod of statesmanship. The man 
in public office who apprehends and fights valiantly 
in behalf of the things that press upon his conscience 
is almost of necessity self-centered. It is his portion 
to be misunderstood. Seldom is he philosophical. 
But he lays foundations, and by the strength of his 
work future building is advantaged. 

“Of all horned cattle,”’ said Horace Greeley, “de- 
liver me from college graduates.” In _ studying 
politics as it went by, very often one mentally echoed 
this formula born of repeated exasperations, substitut- 
ing the words “super-critical reformers”, men with 
whose purposes I had the deepest sympathy. Some 
of them were subject to accepting half lights for full 
vision and became filled with impatience bitterly ex- 
pressed. It was so in the slow but steady advance of 
civil service reform. James Russell Lowell understood 
the involved situation in which President Cleveland 
was placed better than Carl Schurz, or even George 
William Curtis. He could make allowances, and 
did not insist upon more advance at the moment than 
it was reasonable to expect. The difference between 
the performance of executive duties and writing about 
them Woodrow Wilson was to learn. Sympathetic 
understanding of tangled problems encountered by 
presidents of high purpose not all historians are qual- 
ified to acquire. Better placed to understand are 
fair-minded newspaper observers. Party alliances 
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are not for them, because handicaps upon freedom of 
judgment. ' 

Charles Francis Adams, less at odds with the affairs 
of an imperfect world than his brother Henry, rendered 
valuable service in many fields. His insight into 
matters concerning the conduct of the Civil War was 
the keenest. He established on broad lines the poli- 
cies of the Massachusetts Railroad Commission. 
Under him it became a model for other states. He 
had his own views in politics and acutely independent 
thinking was expected of him. His finding was that, 
“upon the issue of a reformed civil service, Cleveland 
showed himself as much in advance of both parties 
as it was wise or prudent for the recognized leader of 
one of those parties to be.” The troubles Cleveland 
encountered through the misleadings of unregenerate 
politicians, represented at their worst by Senator 
Gorman of Maryland, aroused his angry contempt. 
Nor, so beset and hampered, was Mr. Cleveland ready 
to bear with meek endurance rebuking reformers 
whose idealism brooked no delay, however unavoid- 
able, in the advancement of the cause to which they 
were intensely devoted. 

It was a squally time for the Democratic President, 
farseeing beyond the rank and file of his party, beset 
before and behind, and very human. But he sus- 
tained and strengthened the Pendleton law, and had 
the approval of Dorman B. Eaton. There was no 
longer party assessment of officeholders in Washing- 
ton. The presidential post-offices went to the party 
in power, as the precedent was, with the conspicuous 
exception of Henry G. Pearson, capable Republican 
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in the New York office. Not all Democrats became 
postmasters, but as occasion offered the fourth-class 
offices were filled by them. Inconsistencies there 
were, and blunders many, but George William Curtis 
could say in 1887, along with criticism, that “under 
this administration much has been gained for reform.” 
The correctness of that verdict is now seen to be be- 
yond challenge, as informed and judicially minded 
observers then recognized. 

Cleveland’s first term will be forever distinguished 
by the courage that devoted his entire annual message 
of December, 1887, to advocating downward revision 
of the tariff. He believed the financial situation 
demanded it. The attention of the people must be 
focused upon it. That it involved justice to the many 
and advantage to all he was convinced. Deceit and 
treachery on the part of party associates awaited 
him. Advisers feared the country was not suffi- 
ciently informed to respond to his appeal. Next year 
the national election was to come. He was told that 
the Republicans would welcome this staking all on a 
single issue, as they did. But, seeing public duty, the 
President was not to be dissuaded, even though 
political defeat might be involved. The truth must 
be preached. He was building for a greater personal 
future without suspecting it. . 

This it was that led James Russell Lowell to say 
in an address before the Tariff Reform League in 
Boston, the same month, “We are here to felicitate 
each other that the presidential chair has a Man 
in it, and this means that every word he says is 
weighted by what he is.” Capitals and italics are 
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Mr. Lowell’s. “If it be lamentable that acts of offi- 
cial courage should have become so rare among us as 
to be noteworthy,” Mr. Lowell further said, “it is 
consoling to believe that they are sometimes conta- 
gious.” Suggestive still is the Cleveland courage. 


XXXV 


SpirIr oF THE MucwumMp Movement oF 1884 


OxssERVATION of Massachusetts politics included no 
more impressive happening than the revolt against 
Blaine. There was high quality in the Mugwump 
leadership and in the rank and file. The uprising did 
not exhibit the “lunatic fringe’’ Roosevelt saw in his 
following of a later period. Thoughtful and resolute 
citizens engaged init. From the moral impulse of the 
anti-slavery and Civil War periods there had been de- 
cline toa planeof office-hunting and selfish materialism 
in politics. Massachusetts Republicans had sought 
to bring the party back to its old place by offering 
Senator Edmunds, and the nomination of Blaine was 
the answer. This was not acceptable. He was typi- 
cal of that which was condemned. Mr. Lodge sought 
the betterment so earnestly that on his way to the 
Chicago convention he called at the office of the New 
York Times to urge that newspaper under no circum- 
stances to lend its support to Mr. Blaine. He was 
assured by Mr. Miller that the Times needed no look- 
ing after, though missionary work might be in order in 
Boston newspaper offices. Now Mr. Lodge, declar- 
ing that ours was a government of parties, accepted 
Blaine and secured the advantage of party. 

Many of Mr. Lodge’s associates in the Edmunds 
movement declined party fetters. Immediately after 
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the national convention the significance of the revolt 
became apparent. Among its sponsors were Charles 
R. Codman, who had presided over the convention 
which nominated Governor Robinson, Henry L. 
Pierce, former congressman, Charles Francis Adams, 
Moorfield Storey, Edward Atkinson, President Eliot, 
Francis J. Child and James Barr Ames of Harvard, 
Francis C. Lowell, Richard Dana, Jabez Fox, John 
S. Farlow, William Everett, Frederick P. Fish, 
Samuel Hoar, —a hundred or more men representing 
civic leadership, who called a meeting of protest in 
Boston. It proved a very stirring and determined 
one. 

Mr. Pierce opened that Faneuil Hall gathering, and 
Colonel Codman was made chairman. Doctor 
Eliot and President Julius H. Seelye of Amherst Col- 
lege were among the vice-presidents. Reverend James 
Freeman Clarke, one of the speakers, alert of soul 
and eloquent, advocate of the “divine right to bolt”’, 
was ready to vote for a Democratic candidate “who 
could be trusted.” Colonel T. W. Higginson, leader 
in the anti-slavery movement, did not fear political 
loneliness in following his convictions. “If this 
movement leads to the wilderness, some of us camped 
out there in the days of the Liberty party, and we 
can doit again.”” But, he added, “‘a party which can 
train reform governors of New York and then nomi- 
nate them for the presidency is not one to shrink from, 
whether it be Tilden in the past or Cleveland in the 
present.” That expressed the sentiment of the meet- 
ing better than President Eliot’s call for a new party. 
The response which followed this rocking of the old 
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“Cradle of Liberty” brought to the standard of revolt 
a surprising number of influential Republicans through- 
out the state. Never since the Republican party 
came into power had there been a disaffection like 
this. 

July 12, the Republican rally in Boston to inaugurate 
the campaign was presided over by Mr. Lodge, and 
addressed by Governor Robinson, Senators Hoar and 
Dawes, William W. Crapo and Congressman W. W. 
Rice of Worcester. Congressman John D. Long and 
lesser lights spoke at an overflow meeting. Appeal 
to party pride and loyalty was the note sustained 
throughout. Bitterness increased as the campaign 
progressed, and a stiffening of party lines, with the 
result that many men of influence, young and old, 
left the Republican party, some of them never to go 
back. The losses were more lasting than the Greeley 
campaign had brought, and thereby the Democratic 
party gained in character. 

There followed an independent conference in New 
York City, held in the University Club Theater, July 
22. Looking over that body of some eight hundred 
persons doing their own thinking, they seemed to 
be about equally divided between young and old. 
George William Curtis, Carl Schurz, General Francis 
C. Barlow, William Hayes Ward, Charles J. Bona- 
parte, Benjamin H. Bristow, Henry C. Bowen and 
Simeon E. Baldwin were some of the well-know par- 
ticipants living outside of Massachusetts. Men from 
this State who addressed the conference were Colonel 
Codman, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Theodore 
Lyman, one of the ablest of our congressmen, William 
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Everett and George Fred Williams. Judge Joseph 
Tucker of Pittsfield, Joseph Walker of Worcester, 
William H. Forbes, Samuel Hoar, Phineas Pierce and 
Winslow Warren were made members of the Mugwump 
national committee. The conference adopted an ad- 
dress to the country written by Mr. Curtis and in- 
dorsed by Mr. Schurz. There was, indeed, a dis- 
tinguished company back of that appeal. 

That day, addressing a Republican rally in Worces- 
ter, Judge E. R. Hoar of Concord said that “‘ young 
men of the independents do not appreciate the grav- 
ity of their proposed action in deserting the Republican 
party and voting for Cleveland and Hendricks.” 
But his boys, Samuel and Sherman, were in the move- 
ment to remain, the elder for the campaign, and the 
younger for his lifetime, too soon ended. Their 
point of view was finely and succinctly stated by 
President Seelye of the New York conference, as 
follows : 


“We are called independent Republicans, and we 
accept the appellation. In all that gives sacredness 
and strength to the name, in the love of liberty, in the 
reverence for law, in the recognition of human brother- 
hood and the regard for human rights, in the demand 
for just laws and an upright administration, which have 
been the glory of the Republican party, we are 
still Republicans. We are independent Republicans, 
claiming for ourselves the right of private judgment — 
and yielding to others also the same — which requires 
each man to determine for himself whether a pre- 
scribed course is right, and which does not permit a 
man to follow a party except as a party follows truth 
and wisdom.” 
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Doctor Franklin Carter, president of Williams 
College, had been designated as a delegate to the 
New York conference, though I do not remember see- 
ing him there. He favored the independent move- 
ment. Doctor Mark Hopkins, still teaching, was al- 
ways “regular.” Shrewd Republicans seeking offset 
for the defection of college leaders persuaded him 
to make his one and only essay into politics as a 
candidate for presidential elector on the Blaine ticket. 
That Blaine had been Garfield’s secretary of state, 
made it easy to enlist Doctor Hopkins. 

Without the Mugwump movement Blaine would 
not have been undone, and his record was the cause 
of it. It weakened the Republican vote where its 
full strength was needed. Byso muchas Republicans 
revolted, as and where they did, the Democrats were 
strengthened, and that meant the difference between 
défeat and victory in the presidential contest. The 
lukewarmness of Tammany Hall in New York was 
overcome by Republicans who voted for Cleveland. 
The movement had its effect in Connecticut, and 
to some extent in Indiana. But generally the Mug- 
wump campaign gained slight hold in the West. It 
operated chiefly in the East, where it was born. A 
few Westerners attended the New York conference, 
but I do not recall any meeting of its like in the 
West. 

Massachusetts, not a pivotal State, did not appear 
inthe Cleveland column, but the effect of the independ- 
ent action was long to be felt. The Democrats 
gained some conspicuously able young men who became 
deeply interested in promoting tariff reform, and later 
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powerfully assisted to make William E. Russell gov- 
ernor. ‘The infusion of new blood and the stressing 
of issues pertinent to the time brought the old parties 
more nearly upon a level. There had also been aug- 
mented the unorganized body of voters who stand 
ready to support one party or the other, as the claims 
of good government may dictate. Independent vot- 
ing in Massachusetts was rendered easier, and the 
practice of it has become a factor to be reckoned 
with in all our political contests. 

There were aspects of the Massachusetts figures 
worth recalling. Blaine led Cleveland by 24,372 — 
146,724 to 122, 352. But Butler, the Greenback can- 
didate, received a total of 24,382 votes, largely drawn 
from the Democrats. This Butler total almost 
exactly equalled the Blaine plurality. Then St. 
John, Prohibition candidate, took 9923 votes, —so 
that a majority of the voters were not for Blaine. 
Governor Robinson received 159,346 votes, or 12,667 
more than the Republican candidate for president, an 
exceptional happening. He had a plurality over 
Endicott of 47,516, and a majority over all of 4611. 
Garfield’s plurality four years before had been 53,245, . 
which was 28,873 above Blaine’s. But Garfield also 
received a majority of 47,377. The Mugwump de- 
fection had been in evidence at the polls. 

To berate and belittle bolters is immemorial parti- 
san practice, and those who left their Republican 
associations in 1884 did not escape attack. The 
employment of such primitive tactics among school- 
boys or petty politicians might have availed some- 
thing, but not against men of the standing and pur- 
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poses of those engaged in a political departure so im- 
portant in its beginnings and results. 

The New York Sun, calling them Mugwumps in 
opprobrious derision — with many imitators — over- 
shot the mark. The name was welcomed by men who, 
like Doctor William Everett, knew that the word 
was borrowed from the Algonquin and in the original 
‘meant a leader or a big chief. In Eliot’s Bible the 
word “centurion” in the Acts is rendered Mugwump. 
_ Thus from the enemy came a contribution to our polit- 
ical nomenclature. The word now signifies one 
who acts and thinks independently. There was real, 
if unconscious, humor in the early and ignorant use of 
Mugwump. Historians write of “the Mugwump 
movement” with warrant. The name has acquired 
a well-understood meaning, signifying ever-present 
possibilities in politics. 


XXXVI 


Tue CAMPAIGN AND ELECTION OF 1888 


INTEREST in the national conventions of 1888 cen- 
tered in the leadership under which the Republicans, 
heartened by President Cleveland’s tariff message, 
would give battle. Adherents of Mr. Blaine de- 
sired to see the line of 1884 reformed. He had 
promptly attacked the message in an interview 
given in Paris to George W. Smalley and printed 
in the New York Tribune. The new issue would over- 
shadow former contentions. But signs of physical 
enfeeblement had sent Mr. Blaine to Europe, and 
from Florence, January 25, came a letter of decli- 
nation to the Republican national committee. This 
opened the way to many aspirants, but still over the 
convention, which assembled in Chicago, June 19, 
hovered the possibility of another Blaine nomination. 

Devoted admirers were reluctant to accept the 
January letter as final. Other delegates feared a 
second trial under the brilliant candidate whose 
vulnerability had brought disaster, and for some 
time the convention failed to find itself. After 
four days of marking time the situation was cleared 
by further messages from Mr. Blaine, then the 
guest of Andrew Carnegie in Scotland. He posi- 
tively removed himself from consideration, and the 
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nomination of Benjamin Harrison was not long in 
coming. Twelve candidates were voted for. John 
Sherman led on the first ballot and rose to 249 on 
the second, his nearest approach to a presidential 
nomination. Harrison received 544 votes on the 
eighth ballot, 128 above the necessary 416. This 
result was in harmony with Mr. Blaine’s desires 
as embodied in a cablegram, but where he wanted 
William Walter Phelps of New Jersey nominated 
for vice-president, the delegates took Levi P: Mor- 
ton of New York. 

The Indiana senator had been among the unusu- 
ally large field of “‘dark horses.’”’ He promised 
to give satisfaction as candidate and president. ~The 
grandson of William Henry Harrison, elected to the 
presidency in 1840, who died only a little over a 
month after his inauguration, Benjamin Harrison 
brought sentimental appeal. He had an excellent 
record in the Civil War, rose to a colonelcy, com- 
manded a brigade under General Sherman, and was 
breveted brigadier general “for ability and manifest 
energy and gallantry”; was a leader of the bar of 
his State, and a respected senator of the United 
States. Clean ability and substantial accomplish- 
ment had distinguished his career. 

But tact and that indefinable thing we call mag- 
netism General Harrison lacked to a degree not then 
appreciated, and the shortcoming was to limit his 
popularity and achievement as president. He pos- 
sessed a gift for finished extempore addresses not 
surpassed by any other president. These talks ex- 
hibited a well-stored mind and an exceptional com- 
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mand of limpid English which carried the thought 
with exactness and beauty. Such speeches needed 
no revision, and one read them with delight. But 
the austere presence and the cold delivery impaired 
their immediate effect. From the lips of a glowing 
speaker like Robert G. Ingersoll those Harrison 
speeches would have captivated the country. 
The convention in which the Democrats led off 
was of the “short horse” order. The chairman of a 
carefully conducted political convention is expected 
in his opening address to strike its keynote, and lay 
down the lines for the campaign that is to follow. 
Occasionally a chairman does this; most chairmen 
do not. In this business the perfunctory usually 
prevails over the vital. The position is a test of the 
occupant’s capacity for leadership. In few other 
places is such a demonstration of power called. for. 
It fell to Patrick A. Collins of Boston to preside 
over the Democratic convention held in St. Louis 
June 5, which renominated President Cleveland. 
This chairman came close to the mark. His ad- 
dress was a cogent exposition of democracy, and a 
well-conceived appeal for the reélection of the chief 
magistrate. Its immediate effect was lessened by 
the fact that General Collins (the military title, little 
pleasing to him, came through holding the office 
of judge advocate general on the staff of Governor 
Gaston) read his address. He was at his best in 
the unhampered give and take of political debate. 
Some of the newspaper correspondents, led to expect - 
exceptional oratory, were disappointed in the deliv- 
ery, while impressed by the clarity and strength 
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of the writing. Delegates from the South especially 
welcomed the crisp method of it, so unlike their 
style of political speaking. The Celtic New Eng- 
lander pleased them. 

Journeying to the convention I saw much of Mr. 
Collins, and the year before had reached the other 
side just after remarkable honors had been paid him 
in Ireland. If there has been a wiser representa- 
tive of his race in this country, I have not known 
him; a better American there could not be. Fair- 
mindedness and honor ruled his intense spirit. The 
career he had illustrates the possibilities open then, 
and beckoning still, to youth of worth and purpose, 
however lacking in influential backing. His widowed 
mother brought him to Boston when he was four 
years old. In Chelsea Patrick reached the grammar 
school. 

En route through Ohio Mr. Collins said, “Do 
you see that smoke in the distance? When a lad I 
worked in a coal mine over there.”” That came about 
in this way. Mrs. Collins married again in 1857, 
the year of financial stress, and in the hope of 
betterment the family moved West, where she had 
relatives. For two years her son did various kinds 
of manual labor. A severe illness turned his thoughts 
and steps back to Boston. He sought work that 
might lead to mechanical engineering, but physical 
impairment blocked the way. He obtained a foot- 
ing in the upholstery trade, and in 1863, when 
nineteen years old, became foreman of the shop, 
and in 1867 was receiving the highest wages paid 
to any foreman in the trade. For eight years his 
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evenings were chiefly spent in the public library. He 
welcomed Jefferson as the apostle of democracy and 
absorbed him, loved Emerson, delighted in history, 
in Carlyle and Ruskin, in the best poetry and fic- 
tion, English, French and American. So was be- 
gotten the pure and vigorous style that set him apart. 

He saved money for the study of law, entered 
James M. Keith’s office, and had two terms at the 
Harvard Law School. The inadequate schooling 
had been reénforced by such intense general study 
as few men undertake in college or out. He was 
admitted to the bar and opened an office, but con- 
spicuous fitness for public life caused him to go far in 
politics, and left less time for his profession than he 
desired and repeatedly planned for. He had been 
twice sent to the state House of Representatives, 
and in 1869 was elected senator, the youngest man 
to sit in that body. He had a second term there. 
He was representative in the 48th, 49th and soth Con- 
gresses; was consul general at London during Cleve- 
land’s second term, having declined a place in the 
cabinet. He was twice mayor of Boston — the 
city never had a better one —and died in office 
September 14, 1905, beloved and honored for his 
rare fellowship and conspicuously faithful citizen- 
ship. 

The second nomination of Mr. Cleveland followed 
the nominating speech by Daniel Dougherty of 
Philadelphia and the efforts of three seconding 
speakers. Mr. Dougherty was theatric. Perfect 
quiet there must be, even to the stopping of messenger 
boys, before eloquence issued from his lips. Long 
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had he been a star performer in the political arena, 
and hence the stern insistence upon the deference 
due to oratorical distinction. Musical and pleasing 
was his eulogy, with the fire of spontaneity lacking. 
That brand of oratory is not now so highly regarded. 

The only contest possible to the convention lay 
in the vice-presidential nomination. Indiana offered 
ex-Governor Isaac P. Gray, but in the end Allen 
G. Thurman was chosen by acclamation. He was 
spoken of as “the noblest Roman of them all”, and 
the words were not misplaced. Ohio had no finer 
figure. He had served as representative in Con- 
gress in the forties. At thirty-eight years he was 
elected to the Ohio Supreme Bench, and three years 
later became Chief Justice, retiring in 1856. In 
1868 he was elected to the United States Senate, 
from which the Republicans deposed him in 1881. 
“His rank in the Senate was established from the day 
he took his seat and was never lowered during his 
period of service. His retirement from the Senate 
was a serious loss to his party —a loss, indeed, 
to the body.” So wrote James G. Blaine in his 
“Twenty Years in Congress.” 

Judge Thurman’s rugged personality and com- 
manding ability appealed to the country no less 
than to his associates. George F. Edmunds was his 
intimate. They crossed swords in debate but loved 
one another like brothers. When Thurman blew 
a blast into his bandana handkerchief and moved 
out of the Senate chamber, the senator from Ver- 
mont followed. They were on their way to refresh- 
ment and a talk. In his boyhood Judge Thurman 
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had learned French from a refugee in his home, and 
also the then polite accomplishment of snuff taking. 
During the presidential campaign of 1888 the ban- 
dana became the Democratic emblem. I still have 
a beautiful silk one, bearing the portraits of Cleveland 
and Thurman, bestowed in derision by a clever 
woman and sharp critic of everything Democratic. 

The platforms of both conventions stressed the 
tariff in appealing for votes. The Republicans pre- 
sented protection as the only safe American policy, 
and the Democrats argued that too much of it had 
become a national detriment. In such a debate in- 
tense feeling was sure to be aroused, but the fighting 
did not descend to unfair personalities. As the 
weeks passed it became evident that the outcome was 
likely to be close, with Indiana and New York more 
and more becoming the pivotal States. General 
Harrison’s strength in his own State was demonstrated 
by the result of the election, and Tammany treachery 
gave the Empire State to the Republicans. David B. 
Hill was reélected governor by 19,000 plurality, but 
Cleveland lost his own State and the presidency 
by 13,000. It was a triumphant day for “the 
enemies he had made.”’ In the popular vote Cleve- 
land led Harrison in the country by 98,017. 


XXXVIT 


OVERTURN IN CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 


Is it not a fact that diminutive men are more 
desirous of being dignified than big fellows, and 
readier to resent anything approaching encroachment 
upon their dignity? In President Harrison’s phys- 
ical characteristics some saw a smaller edition of 
Roscoe Conkling, noting resemblances in the out- 
line of head, nose and beard, and the assertive chest, 
—the pouter pigeon look. That Mr. Harrison’s 
cold bearing was indicative of a sensitive nature 
is probable. This refined, intelligent, kindly of 
heart, and eminently patriotic man seemed always 
to have a defensive reticence, and never was ready 
in his public relations to relax and “let himself go.” 
As we are made in such respects, most of us remain. 
More fortunate are those able to recreate themselves, 
as it were. Such good fortune did not come to the 
twenty-third president, any more than to some other 
occupants of the White House. His intimates were 
fond of him. The public respected, but at no time 
had warmth of feeling for him. 

Striking and tragic beyond other phases of public 
life is the shift of personalities that comes with a 
political change in the administration of the Federal 
Government. Those who have reached “the seats 
of the mighty” — or, to put it in a more modern 
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way, have had place on the front pages of news- 
papers — are doomed to obscurity by the outcome 
of an election. The curtain falls for them. In 
their official places there will be placed other men; 
like them taken from ordinary life and lifted into 
precedence. The deposed may in the long run re- 
ceive some slight resurrection through mention such: 
as this volume gives, but that is the best most of 
them can hope for. Never is the sweet savor of 
high official life to return. They remain submerged 
in the citizenship we find so satisfying, but which 
has lost its charm for many a man who has lived, 
however briefly, under the bright light of publicity. 
The national capitol is haunted by former holders 
of office. Washington is very appealing, and the 
families of departing officials leave it reluctantly, 
with many a longing backward look. The civil 
service law does not save members of cabinets when 
mandate of the people changes the president. Hon- 
ors go to members of his party. 

As Democrats eagerly came upon the stage four 
years before, so now under President Harrison Re- 
publicans returned to the places which had known 
their kind so long before 1884. Mr. Blaine was, of 
course, made secretary of state; William Windom, 
also of the short-lived Garfield cabinet, secretary of 
the treasury; Redfield Proctor, ex-governor of Ver- 
mont, New England’s representative, secretary of 
war; William H. H. Miller, of Indiana, the Presi- 
dent’s law partner, attorney-general; John Wana- 
maker of Pennsylvania, postmaster-general; Gen- 
eral Benjamin F. Tracy, an eminent lawyer of New 
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York, secretary of the navy; John W. Noble of 
Missouri, another able lawyer, secretary of the in- 
terior; and Jeremiah M. Rusk, of Wisconsin, secre- 
tary of agriculture. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s appearance in the cabinet, his 
first and only political office, interested the public. 
How had the great Philadelphia merchant found his 
way there? In an interview with George Alfred 
Townsend — “‘Gath’’, the free lance of many years 
—the answer appears. At the request of Senator 
Matthew S. Quay, one of the astutest political man- 
agers the country has known, Mr. Wanamaker agreed 
to raise money for the campaign if the national com- 
mittee would appoint an advisory board of business 
men with power to oversee the collection and expend- 
iture of the funds. This they did, and Mr. Wana- 
maker started the subscription with ten thousand 
dollars and got others to follow until something less 
than four hundred thousand dollars was collected by 
him. The money was given for legitimate expenses, 
and upon the argument that it would increase pros- 
perity. Mr. Wanamaker thus explained his method : 

“T said to such as I addressed: ‘How much would 
you pay for insurance on your business? If you 
were confronted with from one year to three years of 
general depression by a change in our revenue and 
protective methods affecting our manufacturers and 
wages and good times, what would you pay to be 
insured for a better year?’ That they understood 
to be the measure of their contribution. We raised 
the money so quickly that the Democrats never 
knew anything about it.” 
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Postmaster-general Wanamaker, very much in- 
terested in his new job, made Marshall Cushing, 
who began newspaper work on the Boston Globe, his 
private secretary. Much often depends upon how 
that place is filled. In “The Story of Our Post 
Office’, a volume of over a thousand pages, Mr. 
Cushing brightly painted the record of his chief, in 
the midst of a mass of interesting material relating 
to the development of the American postal system. 
Many postmasters of that time were given recog- 
nition, including the late Colonel Henry M. Phillips 
of Springfield. Officials of great wealth can have 
their Boswells, but the poor in purse, however worthy, 
usually go without them. 

While Mr. Wanamaker occupied himself in an 
effective way with the business of the department, 
James S. Clarkson of Iowa, outspoken spoilsman, 
was looking after the political side by emulating 
the record made by Adlai E. Stevenson in changing 
fourth-class postmasters. It is for their rivalry as 
partisan headsman that Stevenson, the Democrat, 
and Clarkson, the Republican, are remembered. 
When Clarkson resigned some two years later, he 
had changed 32,335 out of 55,000 postmasters. 
For that opportunity he sought the postmaster- 
generalship, and had been content to take second 
place. 

President Harrison in his inaugural committed 
his administration to enforcement of the civil ser- 
vice law, and backed up the declaration by making 
Theodore Roosevelt a member of the civil service 
commission. The other excellent men of the board 
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were Charles Lyman, president, and Hugh Thomp- 
son, Democrat, ex-governor of South Carolina. Mr. 
Harrison supported the commission, but beyond 
respecting the small classified service, there was 
no zeal for the reform, and spoils methods were 
followed. There was need for much preaching, even 
in high places, and the forceful advocacy that came 
from Commissioner Roosevelt made for the progress 
of a reform then too little understood and practiced. 

Mr. Cleveland’s tariff message, so warmly wel- 
comed by the Republicans, was to have other far- 
reaching effects not then discernible to the party re- 
turned to power, or the disheartened Democrats. 
Not only had the Republicans obtained the presi- 
dency, but the election gave them a plurality of 
seventeen in the House and a majority of ten in the 
Senate. For the first time in fifteen years President 
and Congress were political allies. President Hayes 
confronted a Democratic majority in the House 
throughout his term, and a Democratic Senate for 
the last two years of it. In 1880 the Republicans 
had a majority in the House, but the Senate was 
equally divided when General William Mahone of 
Virginia — physically the slightest of men — voted 
with the Republicans, and David Davis of Illinois 
— massive in build—went with the Democrats. 
By 1883 the Senate had become Republican, but 
President Arthur had to deal with a Democratic 
House during his last two years. There was a Re- 
publican Senate during President Cleveland’s first 
term. 

More fortunate conditions were present now. The 
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way was clear for such action as the Republicans 
chose to take when Congress assembled in Decem- 
ber, 1889. The tariff was brought to the front, and 
the Republicans ventured upon protective legis- 
lation that was to produce serious consequences. 
William McKinley was made chairman of the ways 
and means committee, and so became leader of his 
party in the House. He was a thorough and honest 
believer in the policy of taxing foreign products so 
as to insure the home market to American industries, 
and of all the presidents was most loved by manu- 
facturers. In agreement with Chairman McKinley 
were his committee associates. In the Senate Nel- 
son W. Aldrich, leader of the tariff Republicans, was 
of like mind. Under the McKinley Bill, which be- 
came law October 1891, there was an increase in the 
tariff of four per cent. 

Mr. Blaine cherished the hope of putting the 
United States in understanding relations with the 
nations of the Western continent, and so winning 
their trade. To this end he promoted reciprocity 
treaties designed to waive tariff restrictions where 
it would be profitable for this country to do so. 
William McKinley had not then advanced to this 
statesmanlike view. The secretary of state saw 
more clearly than the chairman of the House ways 
and means committee, but Mr. McKinley failed to 
proceed in harmony with Mr. Blaine’s views. Early 
referring to the proposal to take hides from the free 
list, where they had been so long placed, Mr. Blaine 
wrote that it would be “‘a slap in the face to the South 
Americans with whom we are trying to enlarge our 
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trade.” He begged the Ohio congressman to “ stop 
it before it sees light”, and summed up by predict- 
ing that “‘such movements as this for protection will 
protect the Republicans to a speedy retirement.” 
The pleadings of Mr. Blaine with McKinley and 
Aldrich had been without avail, and the result fol- 
lowed as he had forecast. 

The congressional elections in November revealed 
the temper of the country. The people had been 
thinking in terms of reduction and not ascension, 
widespread resentment was awakened, and the elec- 
tion results exhibited the extent of it.. Even Mr. 
McKinley fell by the way, though that was not quite 
so serious as it seemed. A reapportionment of 
Ohio districts had left him with a new constituency 
largely Democratic. So far as his home folks were 
concerned he had not lost favor to the extent this 
defeat seemed to indicate, as was proved later by 
his election to the governorship. But the general 
results of the congressional election were stag- 
gering. Control of the House of Representatives was 
taken from the Republicans and given to the Demo- 
crats. The total of 173 Republicans was reduced 
to 88, while the Democrats were increased from 
156 tove36: 

To this landslide Massachusetts contributed. Her 
voters retired the Republican governor, John Q. A. 
Brackett. He was a lawyer of Boston, and an agree- 
able gentleman, who had been two years speaker of 
the state House of Representatives, but not a forceful 
personality. He was given onlya single year as chief 
executive. The causes which changed the State 
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delegation in the national House from ten Republi- 
cans and two Democrats in the 51st Congress to 
six Republicans and six Democrats in the 52d 
Congress, operated to bring about the election of 
the brilliant young Democrat, William E. Russell, 
as chief magistrate of the State. 

John F. Andrew and Joseph H. O’Néeill, repre- 
senting the two Boston districts in the 51st Congress, 
were reénforced in the 52d Congress by Sherman 
Hoar of Waltham, George Fred Williams of Dedham, 
Moses T. Stevens of North Andover, F. S. Cool- 
idge of Ashburnham and John C. Crosby of Pitts- 
field. This was an overturn without precedent, 
and constituted high-water mark for the Democracy 
of Massachusetts. Mr. Stevens was a manufacturer 
capable of viewing public questions without the bias 
of self-interest, and respected. Sherman Hoar’s 
charming personality and unselfish idealism won 
respect and affection. Mr. Williams had much im- 
pulsive power, but less stability, as his future was 
to demonstrate. Mr. Crosby, one of the ablest 
young men of Berkshire County, was to serve only 
one term and then to win honors in his profession 
and a seat on the Supreme Bench of Massachusetts. 
These young Democrats naturally flocked together 
and grew practiced in “‘joshing” each other. When 
Cleveland was in his second term Mr. Crosby, just 
after the death of a member of the Federal Supreme 
Court, meeting John F. Andrew, said, “The old 
man asked me to the White House last night.” 
“Did he?” replied Andrew, with surprise. ‘‘What 
for?” “Heasked me to take the place of the lamented 
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justice.” ‘‘Where,” responded Andrew, “in the 
coffin ?”’ 

In the certainty with which he remembered names 
and faces Mr. Blaine was a marvel among men. 
Numberless instances of this gift were related, and 
one of them comes to mind. Walking from the 
Capitol the day after Harrison’s inauguration, some 
one called across Pennsylvania avenue, and I saw 
J. S. Carr, a sedate manufacturer of Springfield, 
coming on the run. This was unusual for one so 
self-contained. “‘Jim Blaine is the biggest man in 
the world!” he shouted as we fell into step. ‘“‘How 
is that?” I inquired. “I’ve been to see him in the 
state department, and he said: ‘How are you, Mr. 
Carr, and the cracker business, and Springfield ?’ 
The only time I had ever spoken to Mr. Blaine was 
over four years ago, in his special car in our rail- 
road station, when hundreds of men shook hands 
with the Republican candidate for president. And 
he picked me out up there without any reminder !”’ 


XXXVITI 


GovERNOR RussELL PERiop RECALLED 


I aM not so certain as once that personal appear- 
ance and facial outline and expression always re- 
veal character. A mean-looking face may belie a 
generous man, and the open and reassuring counte- 
nance may belong to one of narrow and ungenerous 
nature. Happy are those blessed with pleasing fea- 
tures and bearing ; life and its good things come more 
easily to them. The many are handicapped and 
must win in spite of externals for which they are 
without responsibility. But it is comforting that, 
given time, the character behind the mask is bound 
to reveal itself and limn its stamp upon the face. 

William E. Russell, governor from 1891 to 1894, 
was favored by nature. Very winning he was in 
all that he did, when the doing and the saying were 
not always proof of superiority over others. But 
there was earnestness and honesty and sound sense 
in Russell. He bore the stamp of refinement. That 
so soon he became “Billy”? in the common speech 
testified to an amiable attractiveness beyond the 
ordinary. As a speaker he was exceptional. His 
bearing was frankness personified, his voice full 
and pleasing and his gestures individual. He was 
effective in argument. Debonair youth in fighting 
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mood in his person challenged the Republicans for 
three years before success came. So a real Demo- 
crat was to follow where Butler had been placed six 
years before, and to obtain from the people the 
usual Republican allotment of three terms, for then 
our governors were annually elected. 

This was a triumph that seemed to presage dis- 
tinction in national politics as Russell grew to be the 
foremost Democratic figure of his State and New 
England. Like Cleveland he had been a success- 
ful mayor of his city of Cambridge before becoming 
governor. How blight fell upon that fair prospect 
will later appear. 

The type of thorough campaigning exhibited in 
the Robinson fight against Butler was employed 
by young Democrats who were giving new life to 
their party. In Russell’s case and in the whole vig- 
orous debate over the tariff the speakers received 
assistance from behind the lines. The Home Market 
Club supplied Republicans with arguments and fig- 
ures, and the Young Men’s Democratic Club aided 
their side. ‘Tariff reformers were ready to assist 
whenever they could. Discussion of schedules be- 
came a popular sport, and debate over them could 
be heard on every hand. The discussions, more 
than ordinarily infused with knowledge, were ear- 
nestly conducted. This led to considerable ob- 
literation of party lines and further growth of a 
spirit of independence that was reflected in the vote 
of 1890. Russell won by a plurality of 9123, re- 
ceiving 140,577 votes, Brackett 131,454 and Black- 
mer, prohibitionist, 13,534. 
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The Democrats also made a hole in the state 
ticket by electing the auditor, being favored by Re- 
publican quarrels, but failed to prevent the re- 
election of Henry Cabot Lodge to the national 
House by importing Doctor William Everett of 
Quincy into the Lynn district. Three years later 
Doctor Everett was chosen to the 53d Congress — 
when Mr. Lodge went to the Senate — where his 
challenging individuality made its impress. He 
served but the single term. The House was much 
entertained, for example, when the learned member 
employed the chaste paraphrase “deposited in a 
cavity” for “put ina hole.” No campaign speaker 
in Massachusetts at that time was more enjoyed 
than the scintillating schoolmaster turned Demo- 
crat, son of Governor Edward Everett, scholar, 
statesman and orator of national fame in a former 
time. Forgotten is the father’s elaborate oration at 
Gettysburg; everlasting are Lincoln’s brief words 
there. 

John W. Corcoran, candidate for lieutenant gov- 
ernor, who was William E. Russell’s running mate 
in all but one of his six campaigns for governor, was 
defeated by William H. Haile of Springfield, who was 
to serve as lieutenant governor during Governor 
Russell’s successive terms. Mr. Corcoran was a 
cousin of David I. Walsh, later governor and United 
States senator. They came from the Worcester 
County town of Clinton, and both were lawyers 
and attractive men. Governor Russell appointed 
Mr. Corcoran judge of the Superior Court, but he 
did not long remain on the bench, desiring the larger 
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income the law would yield. He was the only Ro- 
man Catholic on the higher state courts at that time, 
where since there have been many of that religious 
faith. 

Governor Russell was a forceful executive and 
thoughtful in matters fundamental to the operation 
of popular government. His recommendations along 
that line were carefully considered, and some of 
them were adopted then, but time was required 
for the acceptance of others. He was sincerely sym- 
pathetic toward the improvement of labor condi- 
tions, though never demagogic. As a speaker he 
was much in demand and talked with purpose and 
point. 

It was during his second term that the Colum- 
bian Exposition was held in Chicago, and the State 
was proud of her young governor — only George S. 
Boutwell had been younger at inauguration — who 
represented her on an occasion great and _ shin- 
ing beyond other expositions. The Massachusetts 
building was a reproduction of the John Hancock 
house, home of our first governor under the consti- 
tution. In beauty of design and the comprehensive 
gathering of the finest products of the world that 
exposition set new standards and taught important 
lessons. It subdued and to a degree revolutionized 
the taste of the nation in the decoration of streets 
and buildings. Continuing care may be well ex- 
ercised in every city and town that the lessons of 
artistic planning and restraint in color schemes be 
not lost as the Columbian example falls still further 
into the distance. . 
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The election of Butler had been a mortification to 
the Republicans, and lots of voters enjoyed that. 
It is so when parties become too confident of their 
title to govern. But that triumph had been of 
short duration, and the reaction was such as seemed 
to assure the Republicans a long reign. The elec- 
tion of Russell rudely disturbed this dream, being 
of a different order and he of another type. This 
time there was better organization and more serious- 
‘ness and depth of purpose in the Democratic cam- 
paign. The opposition had become dangerous 
through the well-ordered activity of young men new 
to active politics, many of them of Republican ante- 
cedents. Josiah Quincy and others who had passed 
through the Mugwump stage were being bound to 
the Democracy through dislike of the extreme Mc- 
Kinley tariff law. Nathan Matthews exhibited fine 
capacity as chairman of the executive committee of 
the state committee. The Young Men’s Demo- 
cratic Club was well established and appealed to 
men like Charles S. Hamlin, now of the Federal 
Reserve Board, who was to figure long and usefully 
in public life. 

The early promise of that organization led to the 
formation of the Republican Club of Massachusetts, 
which body was to render more enduring assistance 
to its side. Roger Wolcott was its first president, 
and not less desirable for the place because he had 
refused to vote for Blaine. So his Republicanism 
was cemented anew, along with other redeemed Mug- 
wumps. 

Such a political stirring offered new challenge to 
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old guard supremacy, as the Republicans rallied 
their strength to make Russell a one-term gover- 
nor. But again, as in Butler’s time, the younger 
Republicans were to win in the convention and lose 
at the polls. Charles H. Allen of Lowell, who had 
been in both branches of the Legislature and served 
two terms in Congress, was favored by Mr. Lodge, 
Curtis Guild, Frederick T. Greenhalge and coming 
men of the party. William W. Crapo of New Bedford 
was once more the choice of the older men. Allen 
pushed for the place, Crapo did not, and Allen carried 
the convention by 713 votes to 514 for Crapo. 

It is not extravagant to say that Mr. Allen pos- 
sessed a charming personality. Perhaps there was 
thought of matching Russell in this respect, but in 
the campaign the Republican candidate was un- 
fortunate. An inauspicious start was made at the 
opening rally in Boston when John D. Long, pre- 
siding, playfully declared that the Republicans were 
not in the habit of placing all their big apples on 
top of the barrel. It was a mortifying slip for one 
accredited with so much tact, for the Democrats 
promptly hailed Allen as the “little apple” of the 
campaign. Nor was the candidate happy that eve- 
ning in telling a dialect story not acceptable to voters 
of Irish descent, when the situation called for every 
vote that could be won. A joint debate between 
Mr. Lodge and John E. Russell over the issues of 
the campaign was relished throughout the State, 
but the Republican nominee failed to measure up 
to Governor Russell. Mr. Allen’s voice gave out 
before the end of the contest, and the election re- 
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sulted in a plurality of 6457 for the governor. Mr. 
Allen never reappeared in state politics, but Mr. 
Long did not forget his friend, who was made Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s successor as assistant secretary 
of the navy in 1898-1900. For two years thereafter 
Mr. Allen governed Porto Rico by appointment 
of President McKinley. 

In 1892 another attempt to retire Governor Rus- 
sell was destined to failure. Lieutenant Governor 
William H. Haile of Springfield was put forward. 
He was properly supported by both wings of the 
party and the campaign was conducted in a way that 
seemed to promise success all along the line. Mr. 
Haile commanded respect as a citizen and a con- 
siderate employer, having maintained always the 
pleasantest relations with the workers in his woolen 
mill at Hinsdale, New Hampshire. He bore him- 
self with dignity in his public appearances, but was 
not a match for Governor Russell, who carried 
Massachusetts in that presidential year. 

While Harrison was given a plurality over Cleve- 
land of 26,o0o1, and ran 19,437 ahead of the Re- 
publican candidate for governor, Governor Russell 
defeated Lieutenant Governor Haile by 2534 and re- 
ceived 9564 more votes than Cleveland. Roger Wol- 
cott was elected Lieutenant Governor over James 
B. Carroll of Springfield by 10,239, but Wolcott 
received 3485 fewer votes than Haile. 

The Republican state committee held, and Mr. 
Haile believed, that he would have pulled through but 
for muddled ballots not counted. Wolcott Hamlin 
was the Prohibition candidate for governor. His 
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first name was the same as the last name of the 
Republican candidate for lieutenant governor, Roger 
Wolcott. An unknown number of citizens intending 
to vote for Haile and Wolcott carelessly marked 
Haile and Wolcott Hamlin, so losing their vote for 
governor. Many instances of such confusion were 
reported, but so far as this lack of intelligence ex- 
tended its effects were beyond remedy. 
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In 1892 President Harrison was to meet ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland at the polls again, this time to suffer 
defeat. In type they were of a kind, — upright, 
stubborn, not magnetic. Strength of personality 
they had, but not winning ways. The chief sub- 
ject of contention was the tariff, upon which Presi- 
dent Cleveland staked all in 1887 and lost in the 
election of 1888. Appeal from the decision of that 
election four years after was to bring reversal of 
judgment in the great court of the people. 

In the single ballot of the Republican convention 
held in Minneapolis beginning June 7, Harrison re- 
ceived 5354 votes, Blaine 1828, William McKinley 
182, Thomas B. Reed 4 and Robert T. Lincoln 1. 
Only Harrison and Blaine were formally brought 
before the convention. The unauthorized support 
given to McKinley evidenced growing strength with 
the party and foreshadowed his nomination in 1896. 
Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New York Tribune, 
was made the candidate for vice-president. Like 
Greeley, he was to fail of election. 

This convention brought the final humiliation 
of Mr. Blaine’s political life. Mrs. Blaine and her 
sister, Gail Hamilton, the most brilliant and vitri- 
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olic woman newspaper writer of her time, were not 
always discreet advisers of the “‘Plumed Knight”’, 
as the statesman from Maine was called after Robert 
G. Ingersoll’s laudation in the convention of 1876. 
Family support coming out of consuming loyalty 
has its perils. It easily passes into intolerance of 
all less friendly toward the object of worship. It 
was believed by Colonel McClure, who had great 
respect for Harrison, and knew the inside of many 
things, that Mr. Blaine’s abrupt retirement from the 
cabinet three days before the opening of the national 
convention was precipitated because of Mrs. Blaine’s 
resentment over fancied slights from the White 
House. It may have been refusal to make Colonel 
Coppinger, the son-in-law, brigadier general over 
the heads of outranking officers. At all events, 
the women of the Blaine family were embittered. 
Mr. Blaine was a sick man, with waning powers, and 
the President had been attending to important mat- 
ters in the department of state. It isclear that Mr. 
Blaine was a reluctant candidate, and the victim of 
impetuous misjudgment. 

Newspaper men studying affairs appreciate that 
every one carries information worth their knowing. 
In a quarter least suspected lies often a link the 
correspondent may be pursuing. The Harrison man- 
agers had taken on some of the aloofness that handi- 
capped their candidate. They gave out general 
claims; the correspondent needs to get behind the 
veil. Being in pursuit of some leader who would 
shed full light, I saw Major J. Henry Gould, chair- 
man of the Massachusetts state committee, heading 
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toward me across the crowded hotel lobby. We 
had journeyed together and I imagined that the 
major had been pumped dry. The natural impulse 
was to dodge him as irrelevant, but the kindlier 
thought prevailed. Major Gould approached with 
warm greeting and took a red memorandum book out 
of his pocket, saying, “I am acting as secretary of 
the Harrison conferences and thought you might like 
to see the record.” Here was salvation brought 
unexpectedly and amply, and new proof afforded 
that friends are the reporter’s capital. There was 
no longer need to continue the hunt for Mr. Depew. 
Obtaining loan of the book for half an hour I gath- 
ered with exactness the President’s growing command 
of the situation, and knew for a certainty that Blaine 
was already overwhelmed. 

Pleasant recollections remain of that convention 
in a beautiful city bearing impress of New England’s 
best characteristics. Chauncey M. Depew, in gra- 
cious rdle becoming a master of amenities, asked the 
convention to extend its congratulations to Colonel 
Dick Thompson of Indiana, eighty-three years old 
that day. He had been a delegate to every national 
convention of the party; had voted in every presi- 
dential election for sixty years, served with distinction 
in Congress, and was in the cabinet of President 
Hayes. If England claimed so much for Mr. Glad- 
stone at eighty-two, America, said Mr. Depew, claimed 
more for Colonel Thompson at eighty-three,—who, 
by the way, died in 1900 when ninety-one years 
old. 

The venerable Indianian was brought to the plat- 
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form and made a little talk the day before he was to 
present President Harrison’s name to the convention, 
which nomination Mr. Depew was to second in be- 
half of New York. It looked a bit like clever 
finesse. Senator Edward O. Wolcott of Colorado 
nominated Mr. Blaine with compact and telling 
advocacy. There were of course seconding speeches 
in behalf of Blaine and Harrison. 

It was W. Murray Crane’s first national conven- 
tion, and the beginning of his public life. He was 
one of the four delegates at large, but few of those 
active in politics had met him when the train pulled 
out of Massachusetts. By the time we reached 
Minnesota the man from Berkshire was the friend 
of all the delegates. So favorable was the impression 
of him that Jesse Gove of Boston, having political 
perception, revealed the desire of the delegation to 
make Mr. Crane the Massachusetts representative on 
the national committee. Mr. Crapo was to give up 
the place but Mr. Crane did not care for it. Would 
I not try to make my friend see that he ought to 
accept the job? 

Mr. Gove was told that while never volunteering 
advice, I stood ready, if consulted, to “‘back him to 
the limit.” Next day Mr. Crane asked me to talk the 
matter over in the light of my experience as an ob- 
server of politics. The call to an interest outside a 
life absorbed in business impressed me as the knocking 
of Opportunity. He should open the door leading 
to larger service of party and country. Pleasant 
association was offered with picked men from every 
State. From the standpoint of business, here were 
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desirable acquaintances. But that was a minor con- 
sideration. This was a chance to help direct affairs 
of wide public moment in the interests of good govern- 
ment. Mr. Crane responded to my enthusiasm 
and agreed to take the place. When, in after years, 
the governor and senator sometimes declared that 
I “put him into politics”, the reference was to this 
persuasion at a turning point in his life. Pleasant 
has been the memory of that opportunity to advance 
the public weal. : 

Two weeks after the Republican convention the 
Democrats gathered in Chicago, June 21. During 
the years of his retirement Mr. Cleveland had grown 
in popular regard. He was in the practice of law in 
New York City, and had established a summer home 
at Buzzard’s Bay in Massachusetts. Removal from 
political affairs had been as absolute as he could 
make it, but the ex-President was forced to realize 
a general friendly feeling toward himself, quite to 
his surprise. He had pleasure in this, as every man 
must have, but he was chary about believing in the 
turn of popular favor. There was call for more 
speeches than he cared to prepare, and those he 
delivered were printed in full by the newspapers 
and impressed the people. Recognition of the 
speaker’s honesty and sympathy with his aims per- 
meated the country. Politicians were in small meas- 
ure responsible for the third nomination of Mr. 
Cleveland, except as friends practiced in politics 
gave organization and direction to the popular de- 
mand. So it acquired overwhelming force. 

In seconding Cleveland’s nomination the situ- 
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ation was set forth by Patrick A. Collins in these 
words, “You may examine the sentiment and an- 
alyze the reason, and reject it because you cannot 
solve it because it eludes analysis; and yet stronger 
than any other man in this or any preceding gener- 
ation, and in the hearts of the Democracy of this 
country, is the name and the fame of Grover Cleve- 
land!’ So far as the convention was involved, 
that was the fact. 

Proof of this appeared when Tammany, with its 
“snap” state convention and envenomed fight in 
Chicago against Cleveland, came to a showdown. 
This was reached at the conclusion of a long night 
session and a remarkable oration by Bourke Cock- 
ran. Outside a boisterous storm raged and the 
dampness penetrated within to invite irritation. 
It was after midnight when the New York speaker 
made solemn appeal that the convention refrain from 
naming a candidate who would be unable to carry 
his own State. More in sorrow than in anger Cock- 
ran seemed to lift challenging and pleading voice 
that held the close attention of fifteen thousand 
weary people for an hour. It was a surprising 
exhibition of oratorical power, but availed nothing. 
I had been enlightened as to the real situation. No 
reply was made by Cleveland’s friends, who pressed 
for the ballot. That gave Cleveland 6174 votes, 
ten more than the necessary two thirds; and yielded 
to David B. Hill, his chief opponent, only 114. 

William C. Whitney and the rest knew what to 
expect, and John E. Russell and General Collins 
of the Massachusetts delegates-at-large had been 
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of the inner circle. Mr. Cleveland trusted both 
and sought later to honor them. Mr. Russell 
declined to go into the cabinet as secretary of the 
navy, or to grace the Spanish mission. 

Next day Mr. Stevenson of Illinois, headsman of 
the post-office department before Clarkson, was 
named for vice-president— and so “the boys” 
were appeased for the moment by the shadow with- 
out the substance. More to their liking was to 
be Josiah Quincy’s allotment, when assistant secre- 
tary of state, of offices in the diplomatic service. He 
_ discovered many Republican undesirables who gave 
place to those William J. Bryan afterwards called 
“deserving Democrats.” There is plenty of humbug 
in political appointments, and the amiable Mr. 
Quincy, early a Republican, turned into a very vig- 
orous Democratic partisan. His brief occupancy 
of the Washington office suggested that he had taken 
it temporarily to tackle a job Judge Gresham was 
indisposed to undertake, being of such recent stand- 
ing asa Democrat. The first assistant secretary of 
state toiled at the business diligently for six months, 
and then returned to private life in Boston, where he 
was never known to smile over the episode. 

Reaction from the McKinley tariff law disastrously 
affected Harrison’s support. In 1888 he received 
233 electoral votes to 168 for Cleveland, even though 
the latter led in the popular vote by over one hundred 
thousand. But in 1892 Cleveland’s electoral vote 
rose to 277, Harrison’s fell to 145, and in the popu- 
lar vote Cleveland led by nearly four hundred thou- 
sand. 
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Again, March 4, 1893, there was the political trans- 
formation scene in Washington, — Democrats to the 
front and Republicans to the rear. But following 
his victory and the brilliant inauguration ceremonies 
Mr. Cleveland was to encounter unfavorable 
financial conditions. Dissipated had been the sur- 
plus he condemned in his first administration as a 
standing invitation to extravagance. A depleted 
treasury faced him. Expenditures now surpassed 
revenue, and plates had been prepared for another 
bond issue. Panic conditions in business were to 
follow. 

A change of administration brings to Washington 
important newspaper men to behold and record. 
What was written gave index of how individuals 
varyingly viewed the same spectacle. Julian Ralph, 
New York Sun writer, a star of his time, for example, 
arose with the dawn of inauguration day, rode all 
about the city, and gave a delightful portrayal of 
the way Washington gathered and enjoyed its quad- 
rennial spectacle from morning until night. It 
enlightened even those on the ground. I remember, 
too, a striking instance of Colonel McClure’s news 
sense. We were stopping at the same hotel and I 
missed the colonel during the process of Cleveland’s 
second inauguration, and feared he might be indis- 
posed. But there he was in fine fettle when we re- 
turned from the Capitol. While the rest of us had 
been attending the progress of the victor the Phila- 
delphia editor had been witnessing the obscuration 
of a president. He had been with Mr. Harrison at 
the White House, and a sympathetic letter told his 
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readers how a chief magistrate packs up and leaves 
the scene of his trials and triumphs. No one else 
had thought of the interest attending the departure 
of a president. 

By way of contrast was a conversation the night 
of that inauguration day between the representatives 
of two great newspapers. “How much matter did 
you get off?” said one. “About six columns,” 
replied the other. Then came the triumphant re- 
tort, “I beat you by two columns.” The heresy of 
quantity above quality was in evidence. 
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Nor until nine years after Mr. Cleveland’s death 
at his home in Princeton, June 24, 1908, at the age 
of seventy-one years, was it publicly known that 
during his second term he had been secretly oper- 
ated on for the removal of a cancerous growth from 
the roof of the mouth. The surgery was effectual, 
and the concealment of it such a baffling of news- 
paper vigilance as would be deemed impossible 
except for the accomplishment. Reticence desir- 
able in the public interest is most often achieved 
by taking newspaper representatives into the con- 
fidence of those concerned. Good faith was not 
broken when so placed during the World War, and 
such confidences are ever to be respected. But 
Mr. Cleveland, after his experiences in the cam- 
paign of 1888, remained distrustful of newspapers. 
Even had his attitude been different, the way taken 
proved best for the time. 

The President was in the midst of his determined 
effort to preserve the national credit through main- 
tenance of the gold standard. Vice-President Ste- 
venson, not a civil service reformer, reflected the 
silver sentiment of the West. Knowledge that the 
life of the President seemed menaced might ser- 
iously affect the national well-being. The less said 
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about so critical a matter the better. So little was 
said that when, on the afternoon of July 1, 1893, 
Doctor Joseph D. Bryant, the President’s physi- 
cian and friend, assisted by Doctor W. W. Keen of 
Philadelphia, aboard E. C. Benedict’s yacht, Oneida, 
as she sailed the East River at half speed, were placing 
the President under the knife, —the world was 
without knowledge of their anxious proceedings. 
A brief complementary operation followed sixteen 
days later, the President’s speech had not been 
affected, and all was well. i| 

Until Doctor Keen told the story of these sur- 
gical operations in the Saturday Evening Post of 
September 22, 1917, those who had cognizance of 
them were few. The Massachusetts man having 
the best and almost only information was Robert 
Lincoln O’Brien, now editor of the Boston Herald, 
Cleveland’s personal secretary from his nomination 
in 1892 until November, 1895. He had told me the 
story “‘to be used in your reminiscences” before 
there was thought of writing any. Only after 
Doctor Keen’s publication did Mr. O’Brien make 
public facts stored in memory regarding that par- 
ticular phase of hitherto unwritten history. E. J. 
Edwards, at one time the Republican’s Washington 
correspondent, then sending daily dispatches from 
New York to the Philadelphia press, signed ‘“ Hol- 
land”’, somehow learned of the essential facts at 
the time and printed them. His story sent news- 
paper men speeding to Buzzard’s Bay, seeking con- 
firmation or refutation. Mr. O’Brien’s account of 
the way Colonel Lamont and Mrs. Cleveland met 
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the emergency and avoided disclosure, has been 
included in Doctor Keen’s little volume covering 
the whole matter. Mr. Edwards came in for much 
misleading censure. 

When Mr. Cleveland died in 1908, I was with 
Mr. O’Brien resting at Colorado Springs, after our 
tour of the Centennial State, made between the ending 
of the Republican national convention in Chicago 
and the beginning of the Democratic convention 
in Denver. The Colorado Springs newspaper owes 
me a debt for suggesting an interview with one who 
stood near to Mr. Cleveland during his most im- 
portant years in the White House, -—though Mr. 
O’Brien was not grateful. After having been caught 
in the interviewer’s net, the victim drew the reporter’s 
attention to James Morgan of the Boston Globe, one 
of my choice friends, author of acapital life of Theodore 
Roosevelt, among other books, and one of America’s 
luminous newspaper writers. Mr. Morgan was un- 
responsive, but his friends gave the interviewer 
material for a story. The limelight has little attrac- 
tion, save by way of humor, for those whose business 
it is to place other people in it. 

The secretary of state in the second Cleveland 
cabinet was Judge Walter Q. Gresham, who had been 
for years what was later called a Progressive Repub- 
lican. He received ardent support for the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination in several conventions. 
Judge Gresham had not fellowshipped with the 
Democracy, but voted for Cleveland in the election 
of 1892 against his former neighbor of Indiana. 
His selection appealed more to the public, as giving 
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the administration broader base, than to partisan 
Democrats. Secretary Gresham was less punctil- 
ious in manners than Mr. Bayard had been, — in 
the estimation of diplomats was the unconventional 
Westerner in contrast with the dignified Easterner, 
though both were respected. Mr. Gresham died 
two years later, and Richard Olney of Massachusetts, 
who had been attorney-general, was put at the head 
of the state department. 

Mr. Olney, who figured largely in vital events of 
the second term, was a great servant of the public, 
but he had no knowledge of how to employ the pub- 
licity that contributed so largely to the fame of John 
Hay and Theodore Roosevelt, and no desire to ad- 
vertise himself. He was a foremost lawyer of his 
period, an old-fashioned statesman without political 
guile, a devoted patriot, the best of advisers, and a 
charming friend. 

If your country is being committed to a wrong, 
do your best to right it. ‘Under this simple and 
often unpopular conception of national duty, Cleve- 
land and Gresham, grounded in traditions of justice, 
attempted the impossible by holding up the annex- 
ation of what the old geographies called the Sand- 
wich Islands. A pending treaty approved by Presi- 
dent Harrison and his secretary of state, John W. 
Foster, was withdrawn from the Senate, on the ground 
that our minister and marines had participated in 
the overthrow of the monarchy. The stark honesty 
of the proceeding startled the country, and the 
world paid attention. 

George H. Blount, of Georgia, who had been 
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chairman of the committee on foreign affairs of 
the House, was sent to Honolulu as special commis- 
sioner, and his report confirmed President Cleveland’s 
belief “that the constitutional government of Hawaii 
had been subverted with the active aid of our rep- 
resentative to that government and through in- 
timidation caused by the presence of a naval force 
of the United States.” Therefore, “upon the facts 
developed it seemed to me the only honorable course 
for our government to pursue was to undo the 
wrong that had been done by those representing 
us and to restore, so far as practicable, the status 
existing at the time of our forcible intervention.” 
But Congress declared against this course, and the 
reparation was not permitted. 

When McKinley assumed the presidency the 
dropped stitches were taken up, and we annexed 
Hawaii. At least one influential Republican in the 
House, Henry U. Johnson of Indiana, brother of 
Robert Underwood Johnson of New York, accepting 
at first the Republican view, after studying the 
testimony felt that Cleveland was right, and governed 
himself accordingly. The sense of justice and cour- 
age exhibited appealed to many as squaring with the 
principles of our government. Cleveland’s course, 
morally great, was resented by Americans and others 
in Honolulu who had established the provisional 
government, as well as by commercial interests and 
believers in “manifest destiny” at home. Never- 
theless there was foreshadowed the higher concep- 
tion of national relationships that is making appeal 
in our day. 
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Demonstration of the certainty that interference 
with the transportation of the mails will not be 
tolerated by the United States, and the buttressing 
of that position by a unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court, was a far-reaching service. Here 
Attorney-General Olney’s legal ability found play, 
as appears in Mr. Cleveland’s “Presidential Prob- 
lems.”’ Vigor and resource characterized the hand- 
ling of the situation growing out of the dispute be- 
tween the Pullman Palace Car Company and its 
employees in 1894, which led Debs and the officials 
of the American Railway Union to declare a boy- 
cott on all Pullman cars and attempt forcibly to 
prevent railroads from handling them. This in- 
vited prostration of the country’s railroad service. 

The rioting and destruction of railroad property 
that followed in Chicago halted passage of the 
mails. Governor Altgeld of Illinois leaned to the 
side of the trouble-makers. Had the Federal Gov- 
ernment no alternative but to wait until the inert 
state executive should call for Federal aid, while 
the disorders went from bad to worse? A way was 
found without feeble waiting on the ancient doc- 
trine of state rights, not applicable in this modern 
instance. Under the attorney-general’s direction 
a bill in equity was filed in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court against Debs and others, praying for 
an injunction restraining them from interfering with 
trains carrying mails and engaged in interstate com- 
merce. The injunction was granted; subsequently 
Debs and his fellows were sentenced by the court 
for contempt; and the Supreme Court sustained 
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the action of the Circuit Court, the case for the 
government being argued by Mr. Olney. In support 
of the court’s authority regular army troops, directed 
by General Nelson A. Miles, were summoned, with 
immediate moral effect and no bloodshed. In this 
way the supremacy of the Federal power was estab- 
lished for all time. 
Memory may well play a little around General 
Miles, a son of Massachusetts who honored his State, 
and served the country with credit in the Civil War, 
in Indian outbreaks and in every relation of a long 
career. Nothing less became Theodore Roosevelt 
than his attitude toward General Miles, his superior 
in military knowledge and hard service. Miles’s 
Civil War record was gallant, with wounds to show 
for it, in the long operations in Virginia. At twenty- 
five he was made brigadier general, the next year 
was brevetted major general, and at the close of 
the war was in temporary command of an army 
corps. He joined the regular army as colonel, was 
promoted to brigadier general and major general and 
in 1895 became commanding general of the United 
States Army. He had been conspicuously success- 
ful in dealing with Indian troubles and did real rough- 
riding, capturing the Nez Perces under Chief Joseph 
in 1875, and defeating the Apaches under Gero- 
nimo. His part in the war with Spain in 1898 was 
less important, when he personally directed the al- 
most unopposed Porto Rico expedition. He was 
made lieutenant general in 1900, and retired in 1903. 
General Miles was a competent soldier, commended 
by General Grant and other high commanders, and a 
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very handsome military figure. Governor William 
L. Douglas made General Miles his adjutant-gen- 
eral and chief of staff in 1905, and the veteran laid 
out Camp Bartlett, near Westfield, for national 
guard maneuvers. On that ground, at a later date, 
the immortal ro4th Regiment was trained for its 
service in France. 

Perhaps most suggestive among my friendly per- 
sonal correspondents back over the years was the 
late Charles C. Nott, wise Chief Justice of the Court 
of Claims. He was captain and colonel in the Civil 
War, and a prisoner of the Confederates for thirteen 
months. His judicial appointment came from Pres- 
ident Lincoln in 1865, and President Cleveland made 
him Chief Justice in 1896. Washington contained 
no more thoughtful looker-on than Judge Nott. 
He wrote a great deal editorially for the New York 
Nation when Godkin inspired it. I have lighted 
upon a letter, written in 1902, deserving preserva- 
tion here, in which Judge Nott says: 


I wish that you would get some intelligent veteran 
to write up General Miles. His is the most brilliant 
record in our military annals — more so than Sheri- 
dan’s for he was younger than Sheridan and without 
military education and started as a private in a three 
-months’ regiment, and far exceeded Sheridan as an 
Indian fighter. His 1400 miles pursuit of Chief 
Joseph and 1600 miles pursuit of Geronimo are 
unequaled. It was he who substantially brought 
Indian wars to an end North and South — with the 
Sioux and with the Apaches— he succeeded when 
-Grooka failed, and Grooka was deemed the best 
Indian fighter this country had ever had. Colonel 
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Archibald Hopkins who was for four years in the 
Army of the Potomac tells me that “‘ Miles’ division ”’ 
was then often spoken of as the best in the Army, 
and Miles was then little more than a boy and had 
been severely wounded. 


Mr. Olney never settled into ruts of conservative 
thinking. He saw more than one side, and was as 
ready for new light in his age as in youth. He could 
act vigorously as attorney-general when labor became 
involved in an invasion of the rights of the public, 
and in the same office see to it, so far as the govern- 
ment was concerned, that corporate interests did 
not interfere with the rights of labor. When, in 
the year of the Pullman strike, the receiver of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Company, appointed by 
the United States court at Philadelphia, made an 
order discharging all men from his employ unless 
they resigned from the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, the attorney-general interfered. He ad- 
dressed a vigorous letter of protest to the court, and 
the order was rescinded. 

The Venezuela controversy, of disturbing interest 
of 1895, is a milestone of historic moment marking 
a broadening precedent in the application of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Cleveland and Olney finally 
opposed with all the power of our government the 
purpose of Great Britain to impose her will on the 
South American country without arbitration. The 
patience with which the United States, through sev- 
eral administrations, had sought to exercise her good 
offices and bring about arbitration in this boundary: 
dispute, which had extended over a period back to 
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1841, will impress those who study the matter. The 
final formulation of our position into demand for 
the reparation of what the President and secretary 
believed to be a breach of the Monroe Doctrine 
created an acute situation between the United States 
and Great Britain. The Republican supported the 
administration. James Ford Rhodes, the very trust- 
worthy historian of the politics of my time, takes 
issue with the course of Cleveland and Olney. 

The immediate effects of the stand taken by our 
government were disturbing, but the outcome was 
reassuring and desirable. The infusion of new vi- 
tality and power into the Monroe Doctrine was an 
accomplishment of lasting value. The President 
stood serene amid the storm, not unanticipated by 
those who caused it, in full confidence that his con- 
tention would prevail, and in the end beget new 
respect for us in the English mind. His confident 
attitude was revealed to a few newspaper men in 
whom he had faith, but not for publication. Mr. 
Cleveland never could be persuaded to employ the 
newspapers for enlightening public opinion and 
smoothing his official pathway. 

Mr. Olney’s handling of the American argument 
was very able. His few years at the head of the State 
Department were sufficient to establish him as a mas- 
terly secretary. His Americanism, whether as citizen, 
lawyer or public official, was broadly conceived 
and everywhere resolutely maintained. 

President Cleveland’s disgust with the betrayal 
by Democratic senators of his tariff policy, as em- 
bodied in the Wilson Bill, was expressed in biting 
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terms. The Wilson-Gorman Tariff Act became a 
law without the President’s signature. The sen- 
ator from Maryland, Arthur P. Gorman, Calvin S. 
Brice from Ohio and David B. Hill of New York, 
have gone into history as leaders in the emascula- 
tion. 
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FACSIMILE OF A LETTER OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND TO SECRETARY OLNEY. 
[Courtesy of Mrs. Agnes Olney Minot]. 


XLI 


McKintey, REED AND THE GoLD PLANK IN 1896 


THE campaign of 1896 was to focus conflicting 
monetary views of many years into conflict destined 
to establish the gold standard. Public men had 
been timeservers in dealing with silver, “the dollar 
of our daddies.’ Time, financial conditions and 
the Sherman Silver Purchase Act were making it 
more and more difficult to maintain the parity of 
gold and silver. It was expected that the tariff 
would be the paramount issue of that presidential 
contest, but forces beyond the control of cautious 
politicians put silver first. By the sale of large 
amounts of gold bonds, Cleveland had protected 
the treasury and sustained the parity of gold and 
silver. But, an immediate crisis tided over, the 
unsettled question remained to become insistent in 
the conventions and the voting. There could be 
no peace until this vexing matter had been disposed 
of. 

Seen from a national convention New England 
shrinks to a small section of a great country, de- 
spite the exceptional influence she has exerted in 
national affairs. Perhaps our part of the country 
will not again contribute a President of the United 
States. It seemed possible before the Republican 
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convention in 1896 that this might be done. That 
the six States would enthusiastically unite in put- 
ting forward Thomas B. Reed of Maine was regarded 
as a matter of course. _ We had the tallest possibility 
to offer. Above the rest towered the big, appealing, 
very able and masterful Reed, easily the outstanding 
figure in Congress, courageous in temperament and 
action, capable beyond the rest of leadership that 
accomplished its purpose. 

There was no one exactly comparable with Mr. 
Reed in his time or since, — a giant in stature and 
mental equipment, and a surprisingly agile one. 
Speaker Reed did his own thinking, and there was 
much of it. Conclusions were presented with an 
effectiveness that was individual, from an angle 
where surprise lurked to enforce his view. His sense 
of humor was ever inwardly playing, and illuminated 
where he willed to flash it. It reénforced a sound 
philosophy of life. He had been an epoch-making 
Speaker of the House. A resolute and great presi- 
dent he would have made. After events that molded 
others might have been shaped by him, and would 
have been directed, we may be sure, in harmony 
with Mr. Reed’s well-established ideas of his ob- 
ligation to American principles and his own con- 
science. : 

But dissonance in New England’s harmony was 
to come rather early from Vermont, where Mr. 
Hanna, acting through Redfield Proctor, captured 
the delegation from the Green Mountain State. 
Where “business is business” in politics, ideal 
considerations are impeded. Mr. Hanna’s smooth- 
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running machine recognized no boundaries of cour- 
tesy in its operations. Senator Proctor served him- 
self at that time, but not New England, where 
resentment and grief were awakened by the defection. 
It mattered not that Mr. Reed had always been for 
sound money, and a pillar in support of protection, 
for not on these grounds did the default rest. 

“‘A new political manager — a business man using 
business methods had it all fixed for Major McKin- 
ley.” So writes Michael E. Hennessy of the St. 
Louis convention, which opened June 16, in his 
useful book, ‘‘Twenty-Five Years of Massachu- 
setts Politics.” That was a polite way of stating a 
demoralizing fact. Mr. Hanna’s “practical” way of 
promoting the candidacy of his friend made no ap- 
peal to Mr. Reed, who saw it go to triumph with 
philosophic contempt. During the week of McKin- 
ley’s inauguration I was in the press gallery of the 
House one day, when Mr. Reed’s secretary came to 
say that the speaker would like to see me in his 
room. There I had a long and illuminating talk 
with Mr. Reed, covering with intimate revelation 
preconvention happenings. 

He told of an early meeting of his supporters, at 
which man after man reported upon the favorable 
sentiment of his State toward Mr. Reed. All went 
smoothly until a prominent man from California 
got up to say that he desired a definite understanding 
regarding an appointment the Pacific coast must 
have. It was a place on the Supreme Bench. At 
this point Mr. Reed drew up his great form, and 
said that he had been in Washington for nineteen 
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years, and during that time had heard every Presi- 
dent of the United States called a liar, and it was be- 
cause of just such propositions as the gentleman 
had put forward. Mr. Reed declared with great 
emphasis that a presidential nomination would not 
be worth considering, unless his candidacy remained 
absolutely free from trade or dicker or any personal 
promises whatsoever! It was possibly “unbusiness- 
like” politics, but was he too fastidious ? 

The gentleman from California speedily became 
one of Mr. Hanna’s active lieutenants. In his nar- 
ration Mr. Reed went on from instance to instance. 
All proposed understandings or agreements were 
declined, and the proposers lined up on the other 
side, until -a formidable list had been made up. 
Upon leaving Mr. Reed I made note of what these 
applicants had asked for in advance of nomination. 
This list I kept near at hand in the Republican office, 
checking off as appointments were made, until in 
due course all had been satisfied. Mr. Hanna saw 
that his political debts were paid. 

I could understand why Mr. Reed, who soon 
left Congress and public life, held in deep disre- 
spect “a business man using business methods” 
in politics. I also saw why Samuel L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain) loved Tom Reed. Both loved honor, 
and were filled with upright and downright clear- 
sightedness that defined it. 

The delegates at large of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation were Senator Lodge, Lieutenant Governor 
Crane, Eben S. Draper and Curtis Guild, Junior, 
three of them coming governors. With the special 
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train carrying the thirty delegates and their alter- 
nates, guests and newspaper men, was a special car 
in which rode William B. Plunkett of Adams and 
‘some members of the Home Market Club, who 
favored McKinley. Discovery by the delegates 
that in the windows of the Plunkett car pictures of 
McKinley had been placed led to sharp protest and 
their withdrawal. Mr. Plunkett’s devotion to Presi- 
dent McKinley is evidenced by the bronze statue 
he erected in the business center of Adams. When 
one of the great mills there making fine cottons was 
finished during McKinley’s occupancy of the White 
House, the President came to Berkshire as Mr. 
Plunkett’s guest to help dedicate it. Their friend- 
ship began long before, when the Ohio advocate 
of protection received a one-thousand dollar cam- 
paign contribution from the Massachusetts man, 
then a stranger. It was needed and welcome aid, 
never forgotten by the surprised recipient. 

An early incident attending the arrival of the 
Massachusetts men was of significance. Southern 
prejudice prevailed in St. Louis, and when the 
management of the leading hotel where quarters 
had been engaged learned that one of the Bay State 
men, Doctor S. E. Courtney of Boston, was of 
negro blood, it was suggested that his presence 
would not be desirable. Lieutenant Governor Crane 
met the issue with characteristic tact and firmness. 
He said to the hotel manager that if Doctor Court- 
ney were called upon to leave the hotel, the Massa- 
chusetts delegation would go with him, an event not 
calculated to advantage anybody. It disturbed Mr. 
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Crane that the newspapers “made altogether too 
much ” of the incident. Doctor Courtney was of 
gentlemanly bearing and popular with the delega- 
tion. Mr. Crane’s father had been one of the early 
and active abolitionists in Berkshire County, along 
with James T. Robinson of North Adams, Doctor 
Henry L. Sabin of Williamstown and others long 
since gathered to their fathers. 

It was illustrative of the vanity of men that so 
many persons claimed to have been chiefly instru- 
mental in determining the financial plank of that 
convention. Those who had more or less of a hand 
in it were many, but greater than all was the tide 
of sentiment among the delegates that swept the 
convention to its action. This sentiment had been 
recognized at Canton in advance of the convention. 
The delegates on the spot quickly saw that the 
candidate was a secondary matter, thanks to Mr. 
Hanna’s masterful reaping of delegates, and the 
chosen one had no settled convictions on the money 
question. But the vital matter of the money plank 
the convention was prepared to settle, and very early 
the thought of the majority came in evidence, so 
that action in harmony therewith was assured. If 
Mr. Hanna’s little group had not sensed the situa- 
tion as they did, they would have been overwhelmed. 

Both Mr. Hanna and his candidate entertained 
serious misgivings about a resolution which should 
boldly commit the Republican party to the gold 
standard. It was at Mr. McKinley’s telephoned 
suggestion that this qualifying sentence was brought 
into the declaration : 
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“We are, therefore, opposed to the free coinage 
of silver except by international agreement ‘with 
the leading commercial nations of the world which 
we pledge ourselves to promote.” But no sop 
could soften an issue so often evaded, but militant 
now. ‘This time there could be no facing both ways. 
The silver question must be met. The Demo- 
crats were forcing it, and thoughtful Republicans 
recognized that battle must be joined. 

This involved an immediate showdown. Advo- 
cates of silver were not mollified by the McKinley 
clause. They fought the plank in the committee 
on resolutions, and upon the floor of the convention. 
That the dissatisfaction would proceed to a bolt of 
delegates from silver States was not generally antici- 
pated, so leading to one of the most dramatic in- 
cidents in convention history. The address by Sen- 
ator Henry M. Teller of Colorado, spokesman for 
the minority, a Republican from the birth of the 
party, was heard with closest attention. He real- 
ized that nothing he could say would affect the 
action of the delegates, and was deeply moved in bid- 
ding farewell to the party which had given him high 
honors. Mr. Teller declared the fact that he rep- 
resented a State producing silver did not in the 
slightest degree influence or control his action. He 
was moved by the profound belief that “this plank 
means ultimate disaster and distress to my fellow 
men.” Mr. Teller was supported by Senators Fred 
T. Dubois of Idaho, R. F. Pettigrew of South Da- 
kota, Frank Cannon of Utah and Lee Mantle of 
Montana, Congressmen Charles T. Hartman of Mon- 
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tana, John F. Shofroth of Colorado, Clarence Allen 
of Utah and others. After the silver men had been 
voted down 8182 to 1054, the little company filed 
out of the hall, while the band played and the ma- 
jority cheered and sang. 

A dozen years after, when making examination 
of the resources of Colorado, I thought of Mr. Tel- 
ler’s speech and the moving of that sad procession 
of silver men. It appeared that Colorado’s agri- 
cultural production, through the enlarging applica- 
tion of irrigation, was then yielding riches by the 
side of which the output of the silver mines had been 
a negligible quantity. The ruin predicted had not 
come, as has so often been the case with political 
forecasts. 

Mr. Hanna moved his efficient organization from 
Cleveland to St. Louis well in advance of the opening 
of the convention. His ablest lieutenants had been 
directed to be early on the ground. When the 
New Englanders arrived, McKinley sentiment had 
become active and prevailing. So apparent was 
this that Joseph H. Manley of Maine, manager of 
the Reed campaign, expressed himself as disposed 
to give up the contest. This called from Samuel 
Fessenden of Connecticut the famous fighting re- 
sponse, “Joe, God Almighty hates a quitter!” Man- 
ley made an apologetic retreat, but the injury done 
was beyond repair, as unstable delegates drifted 
to the Ohio band wagon. Mr. Hanna, elected chair- 
man of the National committee in advance of the 
nomination, became boss of the situation and of the 
Republican party. 
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Of the gor votes cast William McKinley received 
6614, Thomas B. Reed 843, Matthew S. Quay of 
Pennsylvania 614, Levi Morton 58 and William B. 
Allison of Iowa 354. The vice-presidential nom- 
ination was given to Garret A. Hobart of New Jersey, 
and thereby the usual recognition of East and West 
was provided for. 

William McKinley, transparently honest, wasa child 
in financial matters, a fact which does not seem to 
“consist” with the framing of a tariff measure that 
so fundamentally affects business. But that sort 
of inconsistency is not uncommon in public life. 
Three years before the St. Louis convention its can- 
didate had been plunged into financial disaster by 
a friend unwisely trusted. In gratitude to Rob- 
ert L. Walker of Youngstown, Ohio, who advanced 
some thousands of dollars for necessary political 
expenditures — to be repaid out of the recipient’s 
$5000 congressional salary — Major McKinley began 
in 1892 to sign notes for his friend, a manufacturer 
Crifting into straits. The process was blindly con- 
tinued. In 1893 Mr. Walker failed, and Mr. Mc- 
Kinley found himself liable for $130,000 on notes 
signed from which he had derived no benefit. This 
was an appalling situation for one so well started 
in public life; and likewise an appealing one to 
capable friends, who promptly and shrewdly ex- 
tricated the victim. The property of Mr. and Mrs. 
McKinley was placed in the hands of three trustees 
— Judge W. R. Day, Myron T. Herrick and H. H. 
Kohlsaat — ostensibly for the benefit of the credi- 
tors. But Mr. Hanna led in raising that $130,000 
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from five thousand subscribers, whose names were 
kept from the man whose pathway to the presidency 
they cleared. With much particularity Mr. Kohl- 
saat has now told of this episode that was known 
in outline to many at the time. 


XLII 
Cuicaco MEETs THE CHALLENGE OF ST. Louts 


InstRucTIvE had been the convention in St. Louis, 
but even more revealing of popular thought little- 
understood in the East, was to be the Democratic 
convention in Chicago. William Jennings Bryan 
occupied a seat almost adjacent to mine, in the 
press section in the Republican gathering, sending 
to the Omaha World Herald —he was chief of its 
editorial staff — “comments upon the important in- 
cidents of the convention”, as he put it. I had 
called his attention to the brief dispatch in the S¢. 
Louts Globe-Democrat stating, to my amazement, 
that George Fred Williams, hitherto strong for the 
gold standard, had made a silver speech in Portland, 
Maine. “That is good news,” Mr. Bryan said; ‘‘he 
will be an addition to our side.” 

To the newspaper correspondents Mr. Bryan would 
have seemed about as likely to be made the presi- 
dential candidate of his party as any one of the busy 
reporters, had the possibility been suggested. Yet 
that honor he was soon to achieve. He was never 
to reach the White House, but in many future na- 
tional conventions was to send “comments upon 
important happenings”’, syndicated to many news- 
papers. He was to become “the great commoner” 
of the political reporters, to play a conspicuous and 
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often very important part in the history of his party, 
to become secretary of state, but not president. 
Radical Democrats welcomed the action of the 
Republicans. Mr. Bryan suggested in his dispatch 
to the Omaha paper the financial plank which was 
later adopted at Chicago. The Democratic con- 
vention opened July 7, but on June 30 silver Demo- 
crats had gathered and perfected plans for control- 
ling the convention. Their mastery was complete. 
This was demonstrated at the start, when the national 
committee, having a majority of gold standard men, 
recommended Senator David B. Hill of New York 
for temporary chairman. The silver men put forward 
Senator John W. Daniel of Virginia, and elected 
him by a vote of 536 to 349. Such was the conven- 
tion’s right, but it was revolutionary. The national 
committee had admitted the gold delegation from 
Nebraska, but the credentials committee seated the 
Bryan silver delegates, and unseated four gold men 
from Michigan. From then on it was merely a 
question of what the silver majority would do to 
the party, with gold men in the end egging them on. 
This insured an exciting convention, and plenty of 
incident. Contention settled about the financial 
plank. Senator James K. Jones of Arkansas was 
chairman of the committee on resolutions, consist- 
ing of fifty-one members. The minority of that 
body was made up of fifteen members, including 
all the representatives of New England States, except- 
ing Maine. John E. Russell was the Massachusetts 
member. William E. Russell, two years out of the 
governorship, took part in the convention on the 
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credential of a Cambridge delegate, his home city. 
George Fred Williams challenged his right to do so 
without avail. 

In power of personality and effectiveness of speech 
the gold men outweighed their opponents. In the 
debate over the platform Senator Hill of New York, 
Senator William F. Vilas of Wisconsin and ex-Gov- 
ernor Russell were pitted against Senator B. R. Till- 
man of South Carolina, Senator Jones of Arkansas 
and Mr. Bryan. The permanent chairman, Sena- 
tor Stephen M. White of California, proved a dis- 
appointment to thoughtful silver delegates. Senator 
Tillman was in his most slashingly provocative 
“pitchfork” mood. Nor had Senator Jones afforded 
comfort to the supporters of silver. On the other side 
Hill, Vilas and Russell impressed even their oppo- 
nents with the strength and resource of their oratory. 

So was staged the convention’s conspicuous event, 
Mr. Bryan’s closing for silver. I see again “the 
boy orator of the Platte” as he hurried down the 
aisle from the Nebraska delegation, mounting to the 
platform two steps at a time. The order of the ap- 
pearance of the silver speakers had been left with 
Senator Jones, who at the last moment, with a flash 
of good judgment, rearranged the program. Till- 
man had been slated to close for the silver side, but 
instead Bryan was given that important part. The 
audience had grown weary of bitterly radical utter- 
ances, and the supporters of silver were left with 
the feeling that their cause had been inadequately 
presented. Mr. Bryan improved his exceptional 
opportunity. He was young then, attractive in bear- 
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ing and quivering with earnestness. Always of 
religious temperament, feeling profoundly that he 
represented the cause of the people, the totlers of 
every kind, Mr. Bryan felt himself the man of the 
hour, and proved to be. It was a very striking con- 
vention effort, its adaptation to the moment in shining 
contrast with the speaking for silver that had gone 
before. That brief half-hour brought forward an 
orator of national importance, whatever might be 
thought of the soundness of his views. 

Mr. Bryan defined the cause of silver as “the cause 
of humanity”; it was the paramount issue, not the 
tariff. “If protection has slain its thousands, the 
gold standard has slain its tens of thousands. When 
we have restored the money of the constitution, all 
other reforms will be possible; but until that is 
done, no other reform can be accomplished.” He 
met the charge that the silver movement threatened 
to disturb business interests by saying he spoke for 
all. business men, — not alone the promoters of big 
business, but the men employed for wages, the farm- 
ers who created wealth, the merchants of the cross- 
roads store, the miners who bring forth the precious 
metals. “You tell us that the great cities are in 
favor of the gold standard; we reply that the great 
cities rest upon our broad and fertile prairies. Burn 
down your cities and leave your farms, and cities 
will spring up again as if by magic; but destroy 
our farms and the grass will grow in the streets of 
every city.” And so on to a climax that captured 
the attention of the country: 

“Having behind us the producing masses of this 
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nation and the world, supported by the commercial 
interests, the laboring interests, and the toilers every- 
where, we will answer their demand for a gold stand- 
ard by saying to them, You shall not press down 
upon the brow of labor this crown of thorns ; you shall 
not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold.” 

Here was sensationally phrased that which a 
majority of the delegates had felt and feared. It 
was the voice and the vision they had longed for, 
these plain men, many of them more accustomed 
to the prayer meeting and the church than to the 
bar-room and the club. To many attendance on 
the convention had involved expense to be reckoned 
with in the family life. Some came on the contri- 
butions of neighbors out of communities where “the 
face value of mortgages remained the same, though 
the debt had actually become twice as great.” 
Hence distrust of the gold standard, and a fanati- 
cal acceptance of the silver propaganda, with its 
promise of remedy for every ill. 

Not only delegates, but the thousands who naked 
the Coliseum were swept into enthusiasm by the 
Bryan speech. Seldom has a political appeal called 
forth like rapturous response. Talking with Mr. 
Bryan a dozen years later about that address, he 
said that during its delivery, out of the great mass 
of cheering men, he saw only two faces, those of 
Governor Hogg of Texas and Ollie James of Ken- 
tucky. These men of giant frames rose above the rest, 
upon one side and the other, and their countenances, 
beaming out of the dark background, seemed to the 
speaker like radiant suns. 
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Mr. Bryan’s triumph disturbed the friends of 
other candidates, and the convention was adjourned 
in the effort to chill the favorable impression made 
by the Nebraskan. Such tactics are not unusual in 
conventions, but every experienced observer rec- 
ognized that Bryan’s nomination on the morrow had 
become inevitable. It was reached on the fifth 
ballot. The first ballot was widely scattering. Rich- 
ard P.’Bland of Missouri, long devoted to the 
advocacy of silver, led with 235 votes, Bryan re- 
ceived 137 and a dozen others lesser support. Bland 
kept the lead on the second and third ballots, with 
Bryan pulling up. On the fourth ballot Bryan 
passed Bland with 280 to 241. Then came the 
break, with 652 for Bryan, and. his nomination, 
while 116 delegates opposed and 162 did not vote. 
This abstention meant a split in the party. Of 
the thirty Massachusetts delegates eighteen re- 
frained from voting, and on the first ballot Bryan 
received only a single vote. On the final ballot 
but half a dozen went with him. 

There may be interest in the fact that the contin- 
gent of United States senators hoped to nominate 
Senator Henry M. Teller of Colorado. His retire- 
ment from the convention in St. Louis had placed 
him in the public eye; to make him the Democratic 
candidate would deepen interest in silver and draw 
Republican votes. So ran their reasoning. But 
their plan and other schemes miscarried because the 
convention was so largely composed of delegates 
unwonted to their environment, who could not be 
relied upon to play the game in the ordinary way. 
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“What can we expect of your delegates ?’’ was asked 
of senators, and they replied: ‘‘God knows! we 
are not acquainted with these men, and cannot tell 
what they will do.” That Chicago convention fore- 
shadowed the emotional Roosevelt Progressive con- 
vention of a later time. : 

In naming the candidate for vice-president ‘there 
was adherence to the ordinary procedure, in that 
a man with a barrel was taken. Arthur Sewell, 
shipbuilder of Bath, Maine, was chosen on the fifth 
ballot. George Fred Williams received seventy votes 
on the first ballot, which dwindled to nine on the last. 
The idea had prevailed extensively that Mr. Wil- 
liams was the scion of a rich Boston family, and 
his chances were shattered when his sponsor pre- 
sented him as one without money. The divided 
Massachusetts delegation could not be united for 
him, but his weakness lay not there. Mr. Williams 
failed to get on the presidential ticket, but he came 
home to exercise mastery over the Massachusetts 
Democracy in the battle for silver at the ratio of 
sixteen to one. Although local Democrats who be- 
lieved in the gold standard left him a pretty clear 
field, it was at times rough going. When Mr. Bryan 
brought his campaign into New England and spoke 
in Springfield, where Mr. Williams joined ‘him en 
route to Boston, the Democratic leader was “grati- 
fied to meet a man who had been as bitterly assailed 
as myself.” 

Eastern thought misconceived these people of the 
West and South, beset by hard conditions. From 
New York had come a special train bearing what 
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the silver delegates called “the millionaire contin- 
gent”, including Governor Roswell P. Flower, Wil- 
liam C. Whitney and many prominent supporters _ 
of the Cleveland administration, then in disfavor 
with the majority in Chicago. Governor Russell 
came with them, but John E. Russell, better under- 
standing the temper of the period, declined to journey 
in that fashion. It was a time of intense feeling, 
and things ordinarily accepted without comment 
excited wrath. The Massachusetts delegation had 
been instructed to support William E. Russell for 
president, but when the time came he withheld his 
name. The financial plank of the minority had 
been rejected by a vote of 626 to 303, and commen- 
dation of the administration was voted down 504 
to 357. Upon that situation Governor Russell, al- 
ways loyal to Cleveland, turned his back. 

The popular Massachusetts Democrat was a fav- 
orite with the President. Russell had been espe- 
cially earnest in advocating tariff reform, and was 
in sympathy with all of Mr. Cleveland’s purposes 
ef service. The older men looked to see Russell 
hold a foremost place in the Democracy. But the 
experience in Chicago was bitterly disappointing, 
and its results dispiriting. Until then I had never 
heard William E. Russell break into bitter denun- 
ciatory speech in discussing politics or men. His 
philosophic calm was gone. Just before he was to 
speak on the financial plank the former governor 
said to John E. Russell, “I cannot remember my 
speech, John; what am I to do?” “Take your 
manuscript to the platform, and slide the pages off 
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the desk as you read them,” was the reply. Seeing 
this done, I was troubled and realized that a sur- 
passing speaker was not at his best. 

Such was the beginning of the physical decline 
of ex-Governor Russell, whose promise had come to 
be widely recognized. He came home disheartened. 
After a brief time of rest at his summer home, he 
went to the Maine camp of his friend, Benjamin F. 
Dutton of Boston, to recruit. There he died, and 
the body was brought a toilsome journey out of 
the woods. The sudden going, July 18, 1896, at 
thirty-nine years of age, was a shock to the Com- 
monwealth which had shown young Russellso much 
favor. President Cleveland came on from Wash- 
ington to attend the funeral in Cambridge. The 
event carried sense of the eclipse of high hopes and 
rich possibilities of public usefulness, and dark- 
ened the day for the many who had come to love 
“Billy”? Russell. 

This election was of great moment. The effort 
to place chief emphasis on protection, as the agency 
for insuring prosperity, could not prevail. Cleve- 
land’s unswerving resolution through four years had 
held together the forces of sound money in both 
parties. The Republicans were now come to un- 
equivocal advocacy of Cleveland’s financial policy. 
Politicians did not create this situation. 

After going through that campaign, reading books 
and speeches, and talking with experts on both 
sides of the controversy, I was brought to the con- 
clusion that nobody really understood the money 
question, — and am much of that opinion still. In- 
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crease in the output of gold through the opening 
of new fields, and better processes for reducing ore, 
in course of time “cut the dollar in two”’ — something 
nobody foresaw. But tying up to the gold standard 
was a good thing for the country. It was the best 
standard the world had or has since found, accepted 
by the leading nations, and we could not profitably 
attempt to dictate otherwise. A majority of the 
voters recognized that this country was bound to 
the rest of the world by indissoluble bonds then as 
now. 

It was inevitable that Cleveland Democrats should 
repudiate the Chicago platform and ticket. In a 
convention held in Indianapolis, September 2, John 
M. Palmer of Illinois was nominated for president, 
and Simon B. Buckner of Kentucky for vice presi- 
dent, — the one a general on the Union side in the 
Civil War, and the other a Confederate general. 
What was left of the Populist party went to Bryan. 
. Mr. Bryan conducted a campaign of amazing 
vigor and scope. He needed introduction to the 
people of the country, and came as near seeing them 
all as was humanly possible... He made four speaking 
tours, the first of 830 miles, the second of 3598, the 
third of 12,837, and the fourth of 344, weaving 
himself in and out of practically all the sections east 
of the Rockies, speaking along the way and draw- 
ing cheering crowds. The wonderful popular re- 
ception seemed to threaten Republican success, and 
led many bolting Democrats to vote for McKinley 
instead of Palmer. 

The scare helped to swell the Hanna campaign 
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fund to vast proportions. Of the many millions 
raised there is no public record. Secrecy was then 
permitted regarding political expenditures. But the 
example of 1896 hastened the coming of some legal 
regulation of the use of money in political contests. 

Major McKinley, urbane and charming, remained 
at his home in Canton, Ohio, where he addressed 
many visiting delegations. Organizations of “busi- 
ness men” were formed over the country to sup- 
port ‘sound money” and the Republican ticket. 
Old political lines were disregarded in a surprising 
way, to the end that McKinley was elected in No- 
vember by a popular vote of 7,106,779 to 6,502,925 
for Bryan, and an electoral vote of 271 to 176. 


XLIII 
McKintey’s CABINET AND THE WAR WITH SPAIN 


Tuus another Ohio man came to the presidency. 
Possible it might have been to forecast the calling of 
John Sherman into the cabinet as the secretary of 
state so taking him from the Senate and opening 
the way for Mark Hanna to sit there. It would not 
have been difficult to predict that Joseph McKenna 
of California, made attorney-general, would ultimately 
be given place on the Supreme Bench. But no one 
could have foreseen that William McKinley, like 
James A. Garfield, was to be murdered while in 
office and become our third martyred President. In 
him also were to appear heroic and endearing quali- 
ties as he faced untoward death. That was to come 
during the first year of a second term. 

It is worth saying that President McKinley made 
possible the important part of John Hay’s career. 
John Sherman retired from the state department 
after one year’s pathetic presence there. William 
R. Day, later to be appointed to the Supreme Court, 
was made secretary of state. But only for five 
months, when he was sent to Paris as a member of the 
Peace Commission, following our war with Spain. 
Mr. Hay, who had been assistant secretary of state 
1879-1881, was living in Washington when McKinley 
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was inaugurated, a pleasant figure in its select social 
life, and apparently with all public service behind him. 
The new president promptly made Mr. Hay ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, whence he was summoned in 
1898 to do his brilliant work as head of the state de- 
partment under McKinley and Roosevelt. | 

John D. Long’s appointment to the Navy Depart- 
ment came about through James Phillips, Jr. There 
was a movement by Senator Hoar and others to obtain 
a place in the cabinet for T. Jefferson Coolidge of Bos- 
ton. Mr.Long had suffered a serious illness sometime 
before, and was generally supposed to be incapacitated 
for public life. One night word came that he was 
near death, and I remained at the office far into the 
small hours preparing an obituary for immediate use. 
In such cases, as office tradition came to have it, sick 
men were pretty certain to recover. It was so with 
Governor Long. A mistaken diagnosis was revised 
and full health came back. In talking about the 
McKinley Cabinet, Mr. Crane remarked that Long 
would be the Massachusetts man to urge but for his 
impaired health. I could give him reassurance on 
that point. But Mr. Crane, who had supported 
Reed’s candidacy, was not in position to offer sugges- 
tions to the president-elect. 

Mr. Phillips of Fitchburg, then owner of the New 
York Press, a leader in manufacturing and politics, 
had been in close relations with McKinley as the tariff 
law bearing his name was being constructed. The 
New York Press and its owner early favored Governor 
McKinley’s nomination. It was natural that Mr. 
Phillips should be called into consultation in Janu- 
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ary, 1897. He found Mr. McKinley considering 
offering the place of secretary of the treasury to 
George F. Hoar, a post which no doubt would have 
been as alien to the senator’s liking as it was to his 
experience. Other names of Eastern men were talked 
over, with the result that McKinley settled back 
on Mr. Gage, the choice of the Middle West. Mr. Phil- 
lips rather diffidently suggested that Massachusetts 
had other men fit for cabinet places, and mentioned 
John D. Long. Mr. McKinley responded warmly, but 
said he had been assured that his friend and former 
associate in the House was incapacitated for any kind 
of work. Mr. Phillips set him right, and was com- 
missioned to inform Governor Long that he could 
have choice of three positions — attorney-general, 
secretary of war and secretary of the navy. Mr. 
Phillips met Mr. Crane and William M. Butler on his 
return to Boston, who welcomed the news he brought. 
Governor Long was deeply gratified by the offer, but 
in view of the fact that question of his health had been 
raised, felt called upon to consult his physician before 
making definite answer. He was assured that such 
service in Washington would be distinctly desirable 
for him. Governor Long went to Canton, expressed 
his preference for the navy department and was 
given the place. It was characteristic of Mr. McKin- 
ley’s tactfulness that he expressed regret to Mr. 
Phillips that Vermont had voted for him in the nat- 
ional convention, so robbing Mr. Reed, “the great- 
est political leader New England had produced in 
the last twenty-five years’’, of the solid backing of his 
section. There was healing power in that message. 
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Recognition was given the gold Democrats in the 
appointment of Lyman J. Gage of Chicago to manage 
the treasury department. General Russell A. Alger of 
Michigan, made secretary of war, fell into disrepute 
because of the incompetence of his department dur- 
ing the war with Spain, and was succeeded by Elihu 
Root in 1899; one always wondered how the great 
lawyer could have been persuaded to take that job. 
No doubt he recognized that the war had brought 
new and difficult problems to the war department. 
James A. Gary of Maryland, postmaster-general, was 
succeeded after a year by Charles Emory Smith, 
editor of the Philadelphia Press. Cornelius N. Bliss 
of New York, skilled raiser of campaign funds, served 
two years as secretary of the interior, and was replaced 
by Ethan Allen Hitchcock of St. Louis. James Wilson 
of lowa became secretary of agriculture. When Cali- 
fornia, in the person of Joseph McKenna, was given a 
place on the Supreme Court in 1898, John W. Griggs 
of New Jersey was made attorney-general. He coined 
the phrase “glory-crowned heights” to describe our 
campaign for the subjugation of the Filipinos, which 
called out sharp challenge from those opposed to the 
acquirement of the Philippine Islands. 

Secretary Hitchcock’s record in promoting honesty 
in the wide reach of his department stands high in a 
judicial consideration of the McKinley cabinet. He 
acquired a fortune in business and was minister to 
Russia when recalled to take charge of the interior 
department. After McKinley’s death Secretary Hitch- 
cock was retained by Roosevelt. In a resolute and 
thorough way he went in pursuit of the perpetrators 
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of land frauds. There was no blowing of trumpets. 
When President Roosevelt was acclaiming and accom- 
plishing much good work, nothing was said about 
Hitchcock’s achievements. Paying a visit to Wash- 
ington I got Senator Crane to assure the secretary of 
my reliability. I told Mr. Hitchcock that his work 
impressed me, so far as I was able to learn about it, 
and asked for more light. He replied that his helpers, 
Francis J. Heney and William J. Burns, had come on 
for consultation, were then in the building and I 
could have converse with them. He summoned them 
and retired from his own room. For two hours was 
unfolded the crooked and thrilling story of stealings 
from the government — afterward to become public 
through many court proceedings and convictions — in 
which prominent men of the West and Northwest 
were involved. 

Philander C. Knox, attorney-general under Roose- 
velt, made Mr. Heney special counsel for the govern- 
ment. I came home to tell the big story in several 
columns on the editorial page, and so to enlighten the 
country. The publication helped give Secretary 
Hitchcock credit richly deserved. What manner of 
man he was, extracts from a letter written from 
Washington on the date of November 10, 1916, may 
help to show: 


“T have decided upon March 4 next as the date of 
my retirement because it has seemed a very good 
time to wind up the principal work that I have in 
hand, but this does not mean that I shall have accom- 
plished all that I should like to have done, had I felt 
that my duty to myself and family would permit 
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longer service in the interest of clean administration. 
James R. Garfield, who is in full accord with the policy 
of the president and his administration, will take up 
the work where I leave it, and I feel sure that, as 
you rightly say, ‘with youth, ability, high purpose 
and a capacity for hard work’ on his side, he will 
make a record of which we may well be proud. . . . 
If I can at any time be of service to you I shall be 
only too glad to reciprocate the friendship which 
I am most pleased to recognize in the support 
ee have always given me in my efforts to do my 
uty.” 


It does not come within the scope of this writing 
to discuss how the war with Spain was precipi- 
tated at a time when General Stewart L. Woodford, 
as he told me, had secured at Madrid the concessions 
for Cuba asked by our government. Things got 
out of hand, as they have a way of doing in times of 
national excitement. President McKinley, more 
than Thomas B. Reed would have been, was respon- 
sive to gusts of popular feeling. 

Youth answered to the call of country with unself- 
ish devotion as in the Civil War and always, but now 
North and South were together. Mistakes and inade- 
quacies in the conduct of the war were very depress- 
ing and their results deplorable. The records of the 
obese and inept General Shafter in Cuba — he came 
from Michigan, as did the secretary of war — were 
worse than humiliating. Soldiers and people did 
their duty, and it was the navy’s good fortune to 
bring victory. The ccuntry learned lessons in that 
hard school, and afterward forgot too many of them. 
But out of this war came the gain of a new national 
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unity that lessened the lingering sectionalism of the 
older time. 

In the resolution which led to the war Congress 
declared that the “Cuban people are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent.” We took up 
arms in the spirit and language of the Declaration of 
Independence, with the statement that it was not 
the intention of the United States to enter upon a 
war of annexation and conquest. President McKinley 
said that annexation by force would, in the “Ameri- 
can code of morals’’, be regarded as “criminal aggres- 
sion.” 

As the war progressed talk came of retaining con- 
quered territory, on the plea that “duty” and “‘des- 
tiny’? demanded it. No fixity of purpose in the ad- 
ministration operated to check this drift. When the 
peace protocol was signed, August 12, 1898, the Pres- 
ident was being drawn toward an annexation policy 
in the far East. This appeared in speeches made 
during a western journey. The administration passed 
from the idea of taking a coaling station to the demand 
for Manila, and then from the purpose to secure Luzon 
to insistence upon the acquirement of the entire 
archipelago. The Treaty of Paris was made, by 
which title to the Philippine Islands passed, by the 
payment of twenty million dollars, from Spain to the 
United States. Mr. Reed called the lot of that 
people a ‘canned freedom.” 

There followed the slow business, costly in lives 
and treasure and future complications, of making 
good our title through war on natives, rebels against 
Spain, who attempted to set up their own govern- 
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ment. We had been their allies. Porto Rico we 
took to keep. Sometime we shall get rid of the 
Philippines. 

The Republican challenged any disposition to force 
an overlordship upon unwilling peoples, and then to 
close the door against the hope of self-government, 
the soul of our national life. The spirit of imperialism 
was being invoked, and led to the formation of the 
anti-imperialist league, with headquarters in Boston, 
which lived so long as there was need for its vigilant 
offices. The venerable statesman George S. Boutwell 
exhibited new qualities of leadership as its president, 
and Irving Winslow was the indefatigable secretary. 
The membership included many men conspicuous for 
conscience and influence, mostly Republicans solici- 
tous that American ideals should not be sacrificed or 
weakened. 

Senator Hoar was foremost in the discussions of 
that whole transition period, both in the Senate and 
outside of it. Deeply rooted in the Americanism of the 
fathers, he challenged a departure that violated basic 
belief in the right of self-government. If Lyman 
Abbott was ready at that time lightly to dismiss the 
Declaration of Independence, not so the eloquent 
Massachusetts senator. Mr. Hoar even asked the 
Republican to aid him in his battle for the preserva- 
tion of things fundamental, telegraphing the paper for 
material not otherwise easily accessible, with which to 
reinforce his arguments,—something new in the 
office experience, for Mr. Hoar had no regard for an 
independent newspaper. That he forgot to thank us 
did not matter. Republicanism was his religion as 
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much as Unitarianism. At one time he came to a 
party convention in Springfield prepared to “show up”’ 
the Republican, but Mr. Crane, who saw no profit 
in such an attack, dissuaded him. In writing and 
speech Mr. Hoar had a style of classic beauty. The 
soul of his ancestry glowed within him. He honored 
his State, and was by it given signal honor. 

Like many another man of strong convictions, Mr. 
Hoar was intolerant of those who disagreed with his 
views. Persons who complimented and even flattered 
him, on the other hand, rose in his estimation. Wor- 
cester people have told how, after talking with young 
lawyers not of the first order, who had pleased Mr. 
Hoar by the warmth of their praise, the senator, with 
shining face, would declare them to be “the coming 
men at the bar of Worcester county!” But they did 
not arrive. 

In this connection I may be permitted to say that 
observation goes to establish that men most critical 
and severe in their judgments of others are apt to be 
bitterly resentful when themselves attacked. This 
general statement applies to writers with the sharpest 
pens. Frank B. Sanborn, with the spirit of a cru- 
sader in advocating good causes, applied wormwood 
and gall to those not of his way of thinking, but was 
not at all patient under attack. This was also true of 
E. L. Godkin of the New York Evening Post. Modern 
saints display human qualities when the fires of criti- 
cism are burning about them. Surely the greatest 
of all virtues is Charity, as time teaches the teach- 
able, if they live long enough. 

Mr. Hoar gloried in the austere virtues of old New 
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England, but was far from being a bigot. He com- 
bated with all his power the anti-Catholic movement 
in politics. Mr. Page of Maine, for many years in 
charge of the Senate restaurant in Washington, said 
Mr. Hoar possessed fine gastronomic intelligence that 
made him “the best entertainer of all the senators.” 
It was the talk of newspaper men that Mr. Hoar 
relieved the tension of lofty statesmanship by reading 
what librarians call “trashy fiction.” 

All of which helped to humanize a great and good, 
peppery and devoted servant of the republic. Once, 
when looking out of a railroad car window when 
Worcester was reached, I beheld the senator, with 
hands clasped beneath the tails of his coat, straw hat 
pushed back on his head, looking up at the station 
clock, — the delightful image of Josh Whitcomb in 
“The Old Homestead.”” The resemblance, clear-cut 
and jolly, was a lasting joy. 

Albert Bushnell Hart has arrived at the conclusion 
that the United States, with its outlying possessions 
and protectorates, has in fact become an empire with- 
out being willing to admit it. Ancient national bor- 
ders have been widened, and responsibilities of world- 
embracing scope undertaken. Steps by which this 
status has come about make an interesting study, 
the more so that William Jennings Bryan must be held 
responsible for the most important of them all. In 
the hope of partisan advantage to follow, he brought 
enough Democratic senators to President McKinley’s 
aid to ratify the treaty and the purchase of the 
Philippines. It was a blunder many citizens never 
forgave. . 
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Since that far-away time we have shared in the 
World War, bringing its mighty changes, and drawing 
in its train world responsibilities that cannot be evaded 
by this country, however much any public men may 
seek to escape them. 


XLIV 


STATE AND NaTIon IN THE McKIntey PEriop 


FreDERIC T. GREENHALGE of Lowell succeeded 
William E. Russell as governor in 1894. He defeated 
that delightful Democrat, John E. Russell. Green- 
halge was of English birth. The father, an expert en- 
graver on copper, came to the Merrimack Print Works 
when the lad was thirteen years old. Thesonattended 
the local schools and Harvard, but the father’s death 
in his junior year ended the boy’s college days. He 
turned to teaching and the study of law; entered the 
Union Army in 1862, but a serious illness a year later 
sent him home ; was admitted to the bar in 1863, when 
twenty-three years old. The responsibilities of cit- 
izenship were embraced and he grew professionally 
and in the respect of the community. He was made 
special justice of the police court, served in the city 
government, and as city solicitor and mayor, in the 
Legislature, and then in Congress. Such was the 
background. 

Governor Greenhalge was a person of parts, positive 
and very companionable. He had marked literary 
ability and gift in speech. Honest beyond challenge, 
his courage in public life was shown when he con- 
fronted the American Protective Associations, the 
anti-Roman Catholic organization that found welcome 
among Republicans. It was an underground move- 
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ment used for selfish purposes. The A. P. A. majority 
turned out the experienced and competent clerk of the 
House of Representatives, Edward A. McLaugh- 
lin, and gave his place toanincompetent. One session 
of George T. Sleeper sufficed, when he was succeeded 
in 1897 by James W. Kimball, Mr. McLaughlin’s 
chief assistant, who was long to remain in office on 
the basis of merit. 

Governor Greenhalge and Lieutenant Governor 
Wolcott challenged the reactionary forces when their 
power seemed greatest. The two called at the Re- 
publican office late one night, after a party rally in 
Holyoke, and were doubly welcome because I desired 
to urge them to join Senator Hoar in openly fighting 
the dangerous revival of un-American doctrine. As 
this was explained, Governor Greenhalge’s face lighted, 
and after expressing interest and agreement, he said 
my words might almost pass as a summary of what 
the governor and lieutenant governor had been 
saying in Holyoke! Their stand greatly assisted in 
halting the stampede of timid timeservers. 

Sonnets by Governor Greenhalge were noteworthy 
in sentiment and expression. In a tribute to Massa- 
chusetts — the peroration of the first message — 
his imaginative resource and opulence of diction ap- 
pear. Two months after his third inauguration, the 
death of Governor Greenhalge, March 5, 1896, afflicted 
Massachusetts. He was succeeded by the lieutenant 
governor, and so Roger Wolcott became governor 
during the Spanish War. 

Hewas the handsomest executive of all the long line. 
Old Boston had reason for pride in him, but the tra- 
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ditions of ancestry seemed a handicap at the 
beginning. The habits of Beacon Street are apart 
from those of the rural districts. When the lieutenant 
governor, after making a political speech in a small 
Western Massachusetts town, left his shoes outside 
the chamber door on retiring, his host understood — 
he “had been to the Legislature” — and himself put 
a proper shine onthem. The story tickled the coun- 
try people. One habituated to Boston’s best does 
not readily apprehend limitations which the narrower 
life of the great majority imposes upon them. But 
Wolcott was royally right-hearted and broadened 
his understanding of life. 

Birth placed Roger Wolcott Bevan the necessity 
of earning a living, but he was eager for service. After 
leaving Harvard, where he was Class Day orator, 
he studied law and equipped himself for a place on 
many business boards, as overseer of his college, 
in the city government of Boston and as a member 
of the Legislature. He was active in forming the 
Republican Club of Massachusetts and its first presi- 
dent. This led to his nomination and election as 
lieutenant governor in 1892. He served one year 
with Governor Russell and two years with Governor 
Greenhalge. He was handsomely elected governor 
in 1896, riding high on the McKinley wave. 

Governor Wolcott was sensitively loyal to the 
high traditions of the State, straightforward in thought, 
speech and act, transparently genuine and without 
mean partisanship. He was indefatigable in seeing 
that Massachusetts was made ready to do her part 
in the war with Spain, as was Lieutenant Governor 
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Crane. The executive department was unfailing 
during the hostilities and after, in all wise ways of 
looking after the 11,000 men who went into the army 
and navy from this Commonwealth. 

When Admiral Sampson came to Boston, after the 
the war, I witnessed a good example of Governor 
Wolcott’s readiness on his feet. A dinner was given 
to the naval leader, Richard Olney presiding. It 
assembled the picked men of Boston, at a price of 
$15 a plate. The extravagance was gladly indulged 
in to see the hero, and be able to fit famous names to 
faces around the tables. When Mr. Olney introduced 
the governor he quoted in full voice the thundering 
passage from the state constitution defining the powers 
and responsibilities of the chief executive, as follows : 


“The governor of this commonwealth, for the 
time being, shall be the commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, and of all the military forces of the 
state, by sea or land; and shall have full power, by 
himself, or by any commander, or any other officer or 
officers, from time to time, to train, instruct, exercise, 
and govern the militia and navy; and, for the special 
defence and safety of the commonwealth, to assemble 
in martial array, and put in a warlike posture, the in- 
habitants thereof, and to lead and conduct them, and 
with them to encounter, repel, resist, expel, and pur- 
sue, by force of arms, as well by sea as by land, within 
and without the limits of this commonwealth, and to 
kill, slay, and destroy, if necessary, and conquer, by 
all fitting ways and enterprises, and means whatever, 
all and every such person and persons as shall, at 
any time hereafter, in a hostile manner, attempt or 
enterprise the destruction, invasion, detriment or 
annoyance of this commonwealth.” : 
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Turning to the splendidly proportioned chief magis- 
trate, Mr. Olney concluded in a great voice “Have 
you done these things?” Quick came the emphatic 
reply, “I have, sir!’’ And so the amusingly difficult 
’ challenge was disposed of. 

After Governor Wolcott’s retirement in 1899, Presi- 
dent McKinley offered him a place on the Philippine 
Commission, and the ambassadorship to Rome, but 
these appointments were declined because of family 
reasons. Death found Roger Wolcott in 1900, when 
not yet fifty-four years old. A popular subscription 
provided a memorial of him in the State House. 

Pleasant was Major McKinley’s experience as Presi- 
dent. His ability as a politician lay in recognizing 
the drift of popular thinking. In acting in harmony 
with it success was achieved. He made a tour of the 
Southern States and was warmly welcomed along the 
way. The men of the blue and gray had been fight- 
ing side by side against Spain. The President’s hold 
on the country was manifest. All went well until 
September 6, 1901, when, while attending the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo, he was shot by Leon 
Czolgoscz, an anarchist of Polish birth. The day 
before the President had made an address recom- 
mending a broader policy in dealing with the tariff 
and in cultivating relations with other countries. It 
revealed growth and inspiration beyond other utter- 
ances. This was the subject on which he was best 
qualified to lead, and the loftier conception of it offered 
good promise for the future. 

What the death of the President September 14 
meant to the shocked and stricken nation may perhaps 
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be told through an editorial written on the day of 
President McKinley’s death, as follows: 


Tue LAMENTED PRESIDENT 


Alas that we rejoiced too soon! The mockery of . 
the great meeting in Cleveland, of the certainty of 
hope that possessed the vice president and the cabi- 
net, of our grateful messages and resolutions and 
happy confidence! The end approached with the 
greater shock, and it was due to the weakness of the 
central force of the human organism, the heart. The 
engine gave out that carried our hopes, and the na- 
tion is plunged from its height of reassurance to the 
depths of mourning. 

It was to be! With that humanity has to be con- 
tent at a time like this, as it accepts the inevitable and 
takes up the duty of the morrow, having the faith 
that over all the affairs of men and of nations there 
is a Power that guides and rules and shapes after 
some broader and diviner plan than we can see or 
know when sorrow first enwraps us. But always the 
pity of it! ‘To this deplorable end have all the fortu- 
nate circumstances of a singularly successful public 
career now come — this man of all others the victim 
of a moral pervert ! 

Great things have happened during the presidency 
of William McKinley, and to his hand had been dele- 
gated the helm of our ship of state for yet another 
term. It is not to be given to him 


“‘—_to see his own work out, and watch 
The sandy footprints harden into stone.” 


The leadership, the responsibilities, the manage- 
ment of delicate affairs of state must now fall into 
other hands than his. Theodore Roosevelt, vice 
president, succeeds to the presidency of the United 
States. The hand of an assassin has once again 
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turned the course of the history of the republic, it has 
made as well as unmade a president. 

All this must be thought of, even beside the body 
of our dead. The people are thinking of it. They 
are looking with hope and faith to Mr. Roosevelt as he 
bows in sorrow and girds himself for the larger duties 
and the depressing but potential opportunity that 
awaits. His earnestness, his honesty of character and 
high purpose reassure as he steps under this sobering 
sense of responsibility. : 

After all, what is a man in the life of a nation, be he 
great as Lincoln was? The years of an administra- 
tion, filled full though it be of great and far-reaching 
events, are few. The cycle of democracy is a long, 
long one. Hope and confidence are the words for the 
hour; and back ofall, supreme over presidents and 
cabinets, are the people, banded and resolute to protect 
their own. Men die, but the nation, groping now and 
then, to be sure, must remain true to democracy, the 
ancient ark of our covenant as a people. For this we 
trust the future, and to it we must bind the present. 

Elsewhere is related in full and illuminating story 
the life of William McKinley. It was typical of 
American life, of Ohio and the West. There is in 
it nothing of the inexplicable, incommunicable magic 
of genius, but much of charm, of abilities well hus- 
banded, of success and honor. There is revealed 
steady growth during the passage from country 
lawyer to president of the United States. An average 
American boy, sometimes barefooted, if you please, 
in a godly home ; then at manhood’s approach a soldier 
in the ranks of the Union army, doing his duty; home 
from the great conflict ended at last, prosecuting 
attorney of an Ohio county, in congressional service 
for 15 years, twice governor of his state — these were 
the successive steps to the summit of our political 


life. 
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The best gift which Maj. McKinley had, next to 
honesty of purpose, the love for political life and in- 
tegrity of character, was tact. This he had inmeasure 
large and growing. ‘Tact trained in the unsurpassed 
school of Ohio politics made him a masterful politi- 
cian, “the best politician of us all”, Richard Olney 
once said of him. The art of politics is to achieve re- 
sults, and this ability he had without superior in the 
American life of his time. From 1869 until his death 
Maj. McKinley’s place was in public life, with the 
law secondary after his term as district attorney had 
expired. Fond of public life, equipped for it as few 
ever have been, his capacities and availability im- 
pressed men of discernment and power, who saw in 
him the highest possibilities. Thus supported and ~ 
advanced, he grew upon the country and into his own 
large place. 

By nature the contentious spirit was not in him, 
he shunned rather than cultivated it, but when he 
fought it was with courtesy and strength. Neither 
was it in him by nature or acquirement to set up with 
rugged insistence his own views against what he 
believed to be the wishes of the party or the people. 
He was responsive, within what seemed to him the 
lines of right and honor, to popular pressure, and his 
ability to compromise and yet to lead was great. The 
admiration of his party had come tocenterinhim. If 
others thought that the yielding and the compromise 
sometimes went too far, that was evidence of the 
differences that have always existed in a republic, 
and will to the end of time. Due challenge had been 
made of his public policies. 

He had the gift of clear and limpid public speech, 
the art of putting his views so that they should appeal 
powerfully to the masses. This ability and master- 
ship grew. It was not his way to fleer and to be ill- 
natured, and his repose of manner and of tempera- 
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ment were elements of power. There were no inex- 
haustible depths in his nature to perplex and to repel, 
but the rank and file read him and were more and 
more won to his side as he went on. In leadership 
that carries for the time and in achievement he 
was a striking personality. 

Indeed the temper and viewpoint of the man were 
endearing to a degree remarkable. He made friends 
easily, and held them firmly. There was a manly 
cordiality in his daily life that went far to pre- 
possess in his favor, and that wore well even in 
the irritating contacts of political life. Men 
might differ with his politics and his policies, and 
challenge their character and influence in the 
large view of the national life, but never was there 
any quarrel with the personality, but always respect 
for the geniality, the attractiveness and the worth of 
the man. In the virtues that wear in social life he 
abounded. In refining Maj. McKinley’s character 
his tireless, never-failing devotion to his invalid wife 
must be given first place. In this he was the gentle- 
man absolute, and the people felt it absolutely, not 
through any ostentation in the performance of duty 
that was pleasure and satisfaction, but because of the 
simplicity of the self-forgetfulness involved. A simple 
matter of course with the gentle husband, his gra- 
cious care for the wife, always by his side on public 
occasions, went home to the hearts of the people, 
and they made it a source of strength and power in 
estimating this public servant. The artless tribute 
which the beloved wife paid to her husband in an 
interview at New Orleans was as genuine as it was 
unconsciously touching: “He is just the same tender, 
thoughtful, kind gentleman I knew when first he came 
and sought my hand.” It was a union “‘for better or 
for worse”, and Mr. McKinley never thought that 
the “worse” came to them, but always the “better.” 
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His domestic life, so far as those nearest to him ever 
saw, was a rounded buoyant whole, the richer and 
fuller, because of the appeal to the husband’s tender- 
ness and care. He never permitted himself to find 
any lack in it, his loyalty was unstinted and unstained. 
In this and beyond it William McKinley saw that he 


“¢Who does not see the world in his few friends 
Deserves not that the world should hear of him.” 


The philosophy was not formulated —it was lived. 

Such was the man, president no longer, now clothed 
with the majesty of death, grim visitor that touches 
every home, but lends rarer dignity here because all 
our citizenship was embodied in the president. The 
station is uplifted, conspicuous, as if we saw the man 
die upon the mountain top in the sight of all. And 
there is the sound of sobbing women, and men are ten- 
der-hearted, broken of strength by reason of a sorrow 
so untoward, in its cause so wicked. 

Thus we enter upon an experience, thrice repeated, 
as we mourn for the stricken, for him who held the 
chief magistracy by commission of the people, as we 
did in 1865 and again in 1881. Gloom has settled 
over the republic. The president, at rest before his 
time, the victim of madness and folly, commands all 
thoughts today. Throughout the republic, upon all 
its buildings, public and private, there will come the 
draping of black. The places where municipal, state, 
and federal business is transacted will be closed on the 
funeral day. The flag will flutter at half-mast on 
every staff and pinnacle, and upon the ships in the 
harbors and upon the waters. To these symbols of 
sorrow will be added the spoken words of grief, and 
the resolutions of governmental and civic bodies. 

Then we shall bury our dead. As in the cases of 
Lincoln and Garfield, the funeral train will pass from 
the East to the heart of the West by the hushed and 
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saddened throngs that will almost line the way to 
make a pathway between uncovered heads. And when 
we lay the body of the president in the ground, toll- 
ing bells and minute guns will smite the air in saddest 
cadence to express as well as all these may the nation’s 
sense of loss. 


XLV 


Wuen RooseEveELt Was PUSHED NEAR THE 
PRESIDENCY 


THEoporE RoosEvELT and Mark Hanna were chief 
figures in the Republican national convention of 1900 
held in Philadelphia June 19-21. Henry Cabot Lodge 
was permanent chairman. The Massachusetts sena- 
tor had reached full stature as a national personage. 
One’s mind reverted to Mr. Lodge’s disastrous start 
in politics as a candidate for Congress in 1886, when 
Henry B. Lovering defeated him. It was a morti- 
fying failure for the proud inheritor of inspiring family 
traditions. Associates in independent political action 
still resented Mr. Lodge’s support of Blaine. Colonel 
Lovering, former worker in a Lynn shoe shop and a 
Civil War veteran, was without financial backing. 
Plenty of money was being expended on the Repub- 
lican side. Friends of Lovering volunteered to es- 
tablish and manage headquarters for him. It was 
lonesome business, except for one dazzling day when 
several fine-appearing strangers entered, said they 
wished to contribute to Colonel Lovering’s campaign 
fund, and put down $2500. With difficulty the re- 
cipients managed to ask, ‘‘To whom are we indebted 
for this most generous aid?” “Never mind names,” 
was the reply. ‘You can record the subscription as 
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coming from classmates of Henry Cabot Lodge.” 
But Time was on Mr. Lodge’s side. His exaltation 
of party brought him coveted honors, even to a belated 
LL.D. from Harvard, after Williams and other col- 
leges had led the way. 

Remembrance came, too, of Mr. Lodge’s early 
appearance asa political speaker. He was repellantly 
cold in manner, and no mellowness or warmth relieved 
a metallic voice. Uphill the road seemed to stretch 
before this scholar in politics. But time and practice 
have turned into favorites many speakers at first 
indifferently received. It was so with Mr. Lodge, 
and more strikingly with Mark Hanna. Mr. Lodge 
had become a master orator acclaimed beyond most 
others before Republican conventions in Massachu- 
setts and this national convention welcomed him. 

As chairman of the national committee Mr. Hanna 
opened theconvention proceedings. The halting awk- 
wardness shown four years before in St. Louis had de- 
parted. Few business men beginning a public career 
late in life achieve what Mark Hanna did for himself. 
It was discovered that his voice was a fine organ, and 
he handled it like a practiced speaker. In manner 
he had become easy, almost nonchalant, gesticula- 
ting with freedom and there was no sign of trepida- 
tion in his bearing, only confidence and mastery. 
This was another side of the resolute manager, des- 
tined to fail here only in naming the candidate for vice- 
president. Fate controlled that to the overruling of 
both Hanna and Roosevelt. This was the upward 
turning in Mr. Roosevelt’s career, but he saw only 
the overthrow of hopes for forceful and useful public 
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service. In what slight measure are we able to fore- 
cast that which the future is to bring ! 

Mr. Roosevelt had come to Philadelphia as one 
of the delegates-at-large from his State. As such 
he helped escort his friend Lodge to the chair. This 
was a dangerous place if he wished to escape second 
place on the ticket. But in the spirit of the Rough 
Rider, wearing the slouch hat grown familiar in poli- 
tics, confident of his ability to control any situation, 
Roosevelt was there. As early as the previous Feb- 
ruary he had declared that “under no circumstances 
could I or would I accept the nomination for the vice- 
presidency.” He purposed to run again for governor. 

The manner in which Senator Platt of New York 
and Senator Quay of Pennsylvania proceeded to 
“bottle up” the vigorous reformer, as they gleefully 
imagined, is worth recording with some particularity. 
There was never a Sunday before the opening of a 
national convention more fateful, yet seemingly in- 
nocuously placid, than this one. Mr. Hanna and 
important supporters of the administration were be- 
ing entertained by hospitable Philadelphians. The 
cats away, mice began to play. On the surface 
little seemed to be doing, but behind closed doors 
history was being shaped. The Pennsylvania dele- 
gation voted at an informal meeting to support 
Roosevelt. This meant that the Empire State would 
join the Keystone State, and then the flood would fol- 
low. Delegates from the West were eager for Roose- 
velt, who was cheered wherever the slouch hat ap- 
peared. Beyond President McKinley he was the 
hero of the occasion. Up to that Sunday New 
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York’s governor was declaring himself absolutely not 
a vice-presidential possibility. j 

When night fell on that day he was neither affirm- 
ing nor denying. The inevitable was before him, and 
he had been forced by Mr. Lodge and others to recog- 
nize that it would be dangerous for any American 
politician to act as if the vice-presidency were be- 
neath his dignity and importance when the party 
really wanted him to run for the office. This was to 
be no hasty and perfunctory bestowal, such as had 
so often been the case in previous conventions. 
Naming the candidate for this office was the one 
important matter to be considered, and in that the 
interest centered. 

Quite pitiable for the moment became the spectacle 
of one so self-sufficient being drawn into the grip of 
forces he could not control. From his first bold and 
assured bearing Roosevelt had passed to pleading that 
in instances became almost hysterical. He seemed 
near to tears as he begged the Kansas delegation to 
respect his wishes. ‘“‘It must not be; it should not 
be!” And later came the momentarily almost apa- 
thetic resignation that compliance with the general 
wish brought. No wonder that scheming old poli- 
ticians plumed themselves on their “slick job”, — 
but one that coming years were to illumine with the 
light of their victim’s great career, thus promoted. 

Monday morning at ten o’clock, by agreement with 
McKinley, Hanna yielded to the inevitable. A fight 
could not lead to victory, and would create friction 
best avoided for the future of the President and the 
party. Above all things washarmony valued. From 
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the sinister uprising of Sunday had come an outcome 
of high moment to Roosevelt and the country. He 
afforded for his party the picturesque qualities wherein 
lay such exceptional popular appeal. John D. Long 
of Massachusetts and other possibilities, on the other 
hand, too much resembled McKinley. The situation 
was put in an extreme way by Nicholas Murray 
Butler of New York when he said to Mr. Hanna, 
“You cannot beat something with nothing.’’ So the 
former assistant secretary of the navy went ahead of 
the secretary under whom he had served before par- 
ticipating in the war with Spain, which lifted him to 
the crest of popular favor. 

Not many of us remember or appreciate that Presi- 
dent McKinley served only six months of his second 
term. Sonearas that did the Philadelphia Convention 
bring Governor Roosevelt to the presidency. Back of 
him lay service in the New York Assembly; as presi- 
dent of the New York City Police Commission; the 
year’s work as assistant secretary of the navy; leader- 
ship characterized by amazing independence as lieu- 
tenant colonel and colonel of his Rough Rider Regiment 
in the war with Spain; and the beginning of his gov- 
ernorship of New York State, which office he assumed 
in 1899. To him in the fall of 1901 came the presi- 
dency. He was literally shot tothe summit of our 
public life, there to display such adequacy of resource 
and breadth of accomplishment as gives him place be- 
side the few great presidents of the United States. 

The Democratic Convention of 1900, held in St. 
Louis July 4, was of interest as a spectacle, but with- 
out potency at election time. It was turned into a 
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patriotic occasion befitting the day, when the Declara- 
tion of Independence was read and ancient fires of 
oratory were rekindled. Emphasis was placed on the 
departure from the foundation principles involved 
in the acquisition of the Philippine Islands. William 
Jennings Bryan was again nominated for president 
by acclamation, and Adlai Stevenson of Illinois was 
given the vice-presidential nomination again over 
David B. Hill of New York. 

The financial plank of 1896 was reaffirmed, and on 
that score defeat was to be expected, for the country 
was in the midst of very prosperous times under the 
gold standard. 

As to the Philippines, the candidate himself had 
extracted vitality from that issue when, in the winter 
of 1899, he persuaded Democratic senators to vote 
for the ratification of the Treaty of Peace with Spain. 
Having assisted in establishing that which was con- 
demned, the wayfaring man cound see the limping 
logic of Mr. Bryan’s position. By the votes of Demo- 
crats and Populists in the Senate ratification had come. 
What seemed to Mr. Bryan clever political strategy 
impressed many of us at the time as the meddling 
fatuousness time proved it to be. 

With “ Prosperity”’ the issue of a generously financed 
campaign, election day brought McKinley more than 
800,000 plurality over Bryan, with 292 votes in the 
electoral college to 155 for Bryan. 


XLVI 
RoosEvELtT’s FREE AND ForcEFUL PERIOD 


SMOOTH-FLOWING and placid beyond other national 
conventions was the one held in Chicagoin June 21-23, 
1904, which unanimously nominated President Roose- 
velt. Charles W. Fairbanks, United States senator 
from Indiana, a conservative of the McKinley school, 
rather reluctantly consented to become the candidate 
for vice-president, and was named by acclamation. 
Joseph G. Cannon of Illinois, speaker of the House, 
permanent chairman, failing to remember his prepared 
address, confessed the fact, and with the preface “‘ Let 
us ramble together”, delivered an old-style stump 
speech that had quaint sound in the ears of delegates 
from the East. Henry Cabot Lodge read finished 
resolutions, having the White House stamp upon 
them, that gave glory without stint to the Republi- . 
cans, and made the Democrats appear quite despicable 
in character and capacity. In this respect Mr. Lodge, 
too, was old-fashioned. 

Those were halcyon days when the harmony of the 
party in full power seemed well-nigh perfect and 
destined toendure. Mr. Roosevelt had kept members 
of the McKinley cabinet about him, and sustained 
cordial relations with Mark Hanna until the death 
of that forceful person in the previous February. 
The country welcomed and praised the tact employed 
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by the President. The McKinley-Roosevelt blend 
of statesmanship was popular during the three years _ 
and six months precedent to Mr. Roosevelt’s election 
to the presidency. On the night of election day in 
November he announced that he regarded this period 
of substitution as his first term, and that he would 
not be a candidate for reélection. 

If Mr. Roosevelt possessed qualities unusual for his 
time, so circumstances attending his rise were without 
precedent. Neverbeforehada city-born boy, nurtured 
amid all the social amenities, become president. He 
had sought rugged virtues that circumstances less 
settled and assured could give him. He escaped 
being narrowed by early environment in a way that 
might have prevented intimate understanding of the 
plainer life of the people. A dozen years of ranch life 
following the death of his first wife in 1884, made hima 
man among men at the utmost remove from the life of 
city clubs. Mr. Roosevelt was not only the first Re- 
publican vice-president to be nominated for president, 
but he was the first Republican presidential candidate 
to be taken from New York State. He loved out-of- 
doors life, had grown physically strong in it, mixed with 
all sorts of folk from scholars to plainsmen, was assert- 
ive, ready and brave. He had prepared himself after 
a fashion of his own to reach the understanding and 
sympathies of his countrymen, and they responded 
to his appeal. 

Proceedings in Chicago that year were in serenest 
contrast to the jangled and more dramatic doings of 
the Democrats in St. Louis a month later. The 
country was in no mood to leave the gold standard. 
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It remained for the Democratic party to recognize this 
fact. With William J. Bryan holding his old views, 
readjustment was not easy. Many followers “the 
peerless leader” had lost, but he remained by far the 
strongest single factor to be considered and conciliated. 

William Randolph Hearst, who had supported 
Bryan in 1896 and 1900, aspired to the presidency, but 
rallied small following. His campaign was managed 
by those of his own far-flung newspaper household. 
Massachusetts put forward Richard Olney, so that 
happily by some miracle merit might triumph over 
compromising expediency, but with her delegates 
cherishing small hope of such outcome and Mr. Olney 
quite reluctant to have his name used. Judge Alton 
B. Parker of New York, choice of the conservatives, 
won the nomination with 669 votes, to 194 for Hearst 
and 38 for Olney. 

Before the triumph of Parker there had been pro- 
longed and bitter fighting over the financial plank of 
the platform. For sixteen hours the committee on 
resolutions had battled without intermission. Back- 
ward and forward the discussion went until it seemed 
all but impossible to reach an agreement. Then 
it was decided that the platform should be silent on 
the money question, —a confession of impotence 
before the great congregation of the people. 

This seemed to leave Judge Parker without footing 
on the financial question, but he supplied that lack so 
far as lay within his power to do. so. Promptly the 
candidate wired to his representative, William C. 
Sheehan, — “blue-eyed Billy”’, of the political oe 
ers at home — as follows: 
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I regard the gold standard as firmly and irrevo- 
cably established and shall act accordingly if the 
action of the convention to-day shall be ratified by 
the people. As the platform is silent on the subject, 
my view should be made known to the convention, and 
if proved to be unsatisfactory to the majority, I re- 
quest you to decline the nomination for me at once, so 
that another may be nominated before adjournment. 


Very cold water that was to pour over happy dele- 
gates congratulating each other that peace had been 
reached through much turmoil! The convention was 
abruptly adjourned, to the wonderment of all save the 
few knowing the cause for it. The news of Parker’s 
action slowly rippled out from the amazing splash in 
the inner circle. There was such excitement and run- 
ning to and fro as attends upon untoward events. 
Here was something without precedent in the history 
of national conventions, a thing not easy to deal with. 
But with the night session came the answer arrived 
at in conferences of leaders. After discussion lasting 
until long after midnight, it was voted to send this 
telegram to Judge Parker: 


The platform adopted by this convention is silent 
upon the question of the monetary standard because 
it is not regarded by us as a possible issue in this cam- 
paign, and only campaign issues were mentioned in 
the platform. Therefore there is nothing in the views 
expressed by you in the telegram just received which 
should preclude a man entertaining them from accept- 
ing a nomination on said platform. 


The occasion afforded opportunity for Mr. Bryan 
to deliver what seemed to me up to that time his 
supreme oratorical effort. After the wearying con- 
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test in the committee on resolutions he had gone to 
bed threatened with pneumonia. Just before mid- 
night he came into the convention, walking down the 
aisle looking like a desperately sick man. Mounting 
the platform he began in words almost inaudible, 
‘My voice is gone, but if you will bear with me for a 
few moments, I think it will come back.” There was 
the utmost of attention, and soon the magnificent 
voicecameinto fulltone. Forlong Mr. Bryan pleaded. 
No one who listened will forget the bravery of his 
bearing, or the fear all shared lest he might be doing 
himself irreparable harm. Coming out of the great 
hall with its clamor into the quiet night, I chanced to 
fall in behind New York delegates, and overheard 
Perry Belmont saying, “Now I understand how that 
man gets his great following. He isa giant, isn’t he?” 

The Democrats put up a creditable fight in the en- 
suing campaign for men without hope. As always the 
newspapers made known every fact about the can- 
didate. The country learned all about Esopus and 
Judge Parker’s family past and present, the food he 
liked, his favorite flower, his boyhood and manhood, 
his tastes in everything, —all that could be gathered to 
feed full the public curiosity was provided. But the 
candidate of the Republicans needed no introduction. 
He was in easy command of such battle as there was. 
No conservative Democrat, no matter what his up- 
rightness and dignity of bearing, could expect to win 
the national election that year. The Democrats could 
only go through the motions and mark time. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was elected by an enormous plurality : 
Roosevelt 7,623,486, Parker, 5,077,971, a plurality of 
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2,545,515. Electoral vote: Roosevelt 386, Parker 
140. 

So Roosevelt came into his own, had free course, 
glorified himself exceedingly, and served the nation 
after |his own abounding fashion, so that progress in 
democracy was gained. So frequently did the Presi- 
dent expound the primary virtues that “Tom” Reed 
of Maine once said, with amiable irony, “If there is 
one thing more than another for which I admire you, 
Theodore, it is for your original discovery of the Ten 
Commandments.” Henry Cabot Lodge ventured at 
another time to suggest that the President was preach- 
ing too much. Promptly the unanswerable challenge 
.came back, “ Don’t the people like it? Don’t the 
people like it?’”? They surely did. Mr. Roosevelt 
knew his audience, and might truthfully have been 
called the country’s most effective promulgator of 
self-evident truths. In this way he gained strong hold 
upon the respect and affections of men and women 
throughout the land. He was in public life as insistent 
and popular in advocacy of honorable living as were 
Doctor J. G. Holland and Reverend E. P. Roe among 
the writers of their time, all of them appealing to the 
honest instincts of the great average of worthy people. 
The amount of good accomplished by men who, with 
speech or pen, practice the “line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept”? method, may not have been 
sufficiently recognized by critics of the severely in- 
tellectual type.. Emotions lie nearest the surface and 
are most easily played upon. There is danger in 
that, as well as gain for the public well-being. 

Differing so widely from McKinley in temperament, 
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training, and outlook upon affairs, the emphatic 
Roosevelt kept as nearly as it was possible for him to 
do his pledge “to continue absolutely unbroken the 
policy of President McKinley.’ Self-repression was 
practiced during the first Roosevelt term, but in 
methods of approaching governmental problems the 
men were poles apart, the fighter and the politician of 
gentler habit. 

When the Congress of Colombia in 1903 refused 
to ratify a treaty agreed to by representatives of that 
country, permitting the United States to construct 
the Panama Canal, with intent to compel a larger 
payment from our government, the check was an- 
noying. It seemed as if time must be taken to bring 
about the removal of the obstacle through another 
agreement, unless we adopted the alternative of a 
Nicaraguan Canal. But there was to be no waiting. 
A bloodless revolution in Panama, November 4 of that 
year, promptly following the adjournment of the 
Colombian Congress, declared the independence of 
Panama. Finding excuse under an ancient treaty, 
by order from Washington, United States marines 
from near naval vessels prevented troops of Colombia 
from moving over the Panama Railroad ; and within 
a few days President Roosevelt recognized the in- 
dependence of Panama. In due course the United 
States paid $40,000,000 for the rights of the French 
company, which had reached the limit of its finan- 
cial resources. The United States concluded a 
treaty with Panama on more favorable terms than 
had been incorporated in the treaty with Colombia, 
and the way was clear for building the canal, and 
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for the sanitation of the cities of Colon and 
Panama. 

The whole brisk process constituted a cavalier 
proceeding for the circumvention of an obstreperous 
weaker power, and was repugnant in some of its as- 
pects to minds regardful for the national self-respect. 
Businesslike and effective in promoting progress the 
whole affair was, and that viewpoint appealed to 
popular favor as clever roughriding. It had no un- 
favorable influence on Mr. Roosevelt’s political pros- 
pects. That our government has since paid money to 
Colombia to salve the past does not make our record 
satisfactory, even though there is a measure of com- 
fort in the fact when contemplating the wonderful 
construction that links the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
A marvel of honest and thorough workmanship is 
the completed task. No other undertaking by our 
government has been so cleanly and efficiently. per- 
formed, and national pride glows within the citizen 
who beholds the mighty achievement. 

Roosevelt’s career of ceaseless activities was directed 
to good ends. He busied himself all the way with 
worth-while things. This was the case in youth and 
manhood ; always a definite objective was before him. 
Too many restless natures drift, and for men of that 
type perils await. Behind this man’s striving was 
determined purpose. The measure of his accom- 
plishment was remarkable, for concentration and 
courage tell. He was self-centered to an extreme. 
About his personality in thought he saw the world 
revolve. This habit of life made him masterful. He 
had the insistence of his virtues. 
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The ordinary man is inconsequent, and becomes the 
prey of those having greater resolution. Few do 
their own thinking, and neglect of thought invites 
incapacity. It is easier to drift than to row, to follow 
than to lead. Hard work has rewards that the indif- 
ferent fail to discover, being unwilling to pay the price. 
Tenacity of purpose is the fulcrum achievement must 
have. Power to put things through is the resultant 
of the silent processes that go to the making of charac- 
ter. In the perpetual equipping of himself, Roose- 
velt indeed made his own career. Of set purpose he 
became one of the great and useful Americans, an 
example to the youth of the nation for all the years. 

But such a character inevitably develops ruthless- 
ness that is a part of the will to dominate. The result 
is intolerance of opposition, whatever may be the 
motives animating it. Old friends have to contribute 
to what is desired for the time being, or be repudiated. 
Injustices are sure to be involved, such as philosophic 
observers must see and deplore, while ardent followers 
generally refuse to admit their existence. 

In this way cults arise. The disposition to establish 
them, wherein the object of admiration is regarded as 
“without spot or blemish or any such thing” is not 
confined to the United States, though the practice 
is very prevalent among us. The person who should 
contribute to all such enterprises for the exaltation of 
individuals would be in for a large investment. That 
much of this hero worship is lip service is to be feared. 
Seekers after prominence enlist in such campaigns 
for self-exploitation purposes. At their best living 
men are human, and dead ones in life fell short of 
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perfection. And there we have the cornerstone upon 
which modern writers are building a better under- 
standing of history. 

Few presidents have been without intolerances 
in pursuit of worthy results. In theory and practice 
President Roosevelt was the apostle of “the square 
deal.” But there were glaring exceptions in the appli- 
cation of the doctrine, due totemperamental intensities. 
When he assumed the governorship and met the news- 
paper men at Albany he told them he proposed to 
talk freely with them. “But,” he sharply added, 
“if you print anything I do not wish to have reported, 
I’lldenyit!” There perhaps may be found the genesis 
of the “Ananias Club”, so designated by the news- 
papers, wherein were pilloried men whom the chief 
magistrate charged with lying about what he had 
said to them. That was a fearful burden for the 
president of the nation to lay on men who did not 
know about that Albany ultimatum, — some of them, 
at least, known to be truthful in other relations. But 
was the punishment adjusted to the crime, when the 
authority of the greatest office was cast intothe balance 
to weigh so heavily against the private citizen? 

When Mr. Roosevelt came to Boston and was en- 
tertained by Governor W. Murray Crane, Patrick A. 
Collins, mayor of the city, was one of the guests. 
Learning that Mr. Collins was indisposed the next day, 
the governor called onhim. In course of the talk the 
mayor was asked how the interesting guest had im- 
pressed him. ‘‘Roosevelt would be a mighty good 
man to go fishing with,” was the reply, “but I would 
not care to have him row the boat.”” In that way men 
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of sound sense regarded President Roosevelt, and 
thereby did him injustice, as a survey of his work es- 
tablishes. Might it not further be said that in man- 
ner and speech this strong and useful servant of the 
people not infrequently misrepresented himself ? 


XLVII 


Tarr Put Forwarp AND ELECTED PRESIDENT 


His years in the White House gave President Roose- 
velt such control of the Republican party as enabled 
him to name his successor. Some challenge of this 
supremacy was shown in the candidacies of Vice- 
President Fairbanks, Speaker Cannon, Governor 
Hughes of New York, Senator Knox of Pennsyl- 
vania and Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin. But 
the scattering opposition rallied only 277 votes to 
702 for Taft. Of these opponents Governor Hughes 
most appealed to the reform sentiment of the country 
through his fine record as governor and proved in- 
dependence of character, — but not to the President. 
No American ever relished authority more keenly 
than did this many-sided man. Power he was to 
delegate, but not to one who might grow into a 
possible rival. It was seen, to Roosevelt’s regret, 
that Elihu Root could not be elected president. 
Roosevelt was also fond of Secretary Taft, whose 
entire public career commended him. Mr. Taft 
was of the official family, and no outsider need ap- 
ply. Friends of the Président were in control of 
the national convention held in Chicago, July 16-19, 
1908. If they could not renominate their favorite, 
they were ready to do his bidding. 

Roosevelt’s popularity appeared when Senator 
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Lodge, delivering his address as permanent chairman, 
called the President “the best-abused and the most 
popular man in the United States.” Spectators 
in the galleries began cheering and shouting that 
continued for nearly an hour, while the orator and 
the delegates waited. It was largely an extraneous 
performance illustrative of popular feeling, but show- 
ing also how ill-befitting are such intrusions upon 
a body supposed to be deliberative in character. 
The past offers no encouragement to hope that the 
time is to come when such demonstrations will be 
rendered impossible. National political conventions 
will no doubt continue to be huge spectacular events 
beyond other gatherings in American life, with above 
ten thousand outsiders in the galleries lending color 
and entertainment too informally and flagrantly 
proffered. 

We may profitably consider what William Howard 
Taft’s preparation for the presidency had _ been. 
There was no exceptional strenuousness in his youth. 
He was well-born, and advantaged by good health. 
His father, Alphonso Taft of Cincinnati, a lawyer 
of standing, served for a year as attorney-general 
in 1876, near the conclusion of President Grant’s 
second term. At Yale Taft of ’76 stood second 
in a class of a hundred and twenty-one, and so was 
salutatorian. He was class orator by vote of his 
mates. These honors show a good student and 
popular. Taking up his father’s profession, Mr. 
Taft was admitted to the bar in 1880. He earned 
money by reporting for two Cincinnati papers that 
year; in 1881 he became assistant prosecuting at- 
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torney for Hamilton County, and held the place 
until 1883. He made progress in the practice of 
law, and in 1885 became-assistant county solicitor. 
In 1887 he was made judge of the Superior Court. 
President Harrison in 1890 made Judge Taft solicitor 
general of the United States, in which office he did 
important work until appointed to the United States 
Circuit Bench two years later. This carried him 
back to Ohio. He served as professor and dean of 
the Law School of the University of Cincinnati from 
1896 to 1900. 

Then came Mr. Taft’s call to national service other 
than legal and judicial, and the manner of it sheds 
light on his character. He had opposed the acqui- 
sition of the Philippines, and when in 1900 Presi- 
dent McKinley tendered him the presidency of the 
commission to govern the Islands, Mr. Taft de- 
murred. Putting the case as one of present duty, 
upon which past dissent did not bear, Mr. McKinley 
prevailed. In rg901 Mr. Taft became governor- 
general of the Islands. It was a trying position, 
where the occupant must mediate between the Amer- 
ican military and civil authorities, and difficulties 
were to be expected. Mr. Taft ruled and directed 
with wisdom, tact and breadth of discernment. 
His judicial mind and sympathetic feeling fitted him 
for pioneer work in the field of colonial government 
that had been opened to us over night, as it were. 
No part of Mr. Taft’s life yielded finer service than 
this period, when he, with others of like views, 
sought to make our adventure in these far-away is- 
lands of benefit to their inhabitants. His govern- 
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ment bore no taint of official selfishness, no aggran- 
dizing tendencies, only the sincere desire to improve 
local conditions. 

Never in the long past had there appeared pro- 
consul of temper and purpose like this one, and the 
men and women who came with him were honest 
and helpful, — thousands of them, all bent on serv- 
ing and not exploiting the people. Conferring in 
1902 with Pope Leo XIII at Rome, by direction of 
President Roosevelt, the governor-general effected 
the purchase of agricultural lands held by religious 
bodies in the Philippine Islands. Thereby possi- 
bilities of serious misunderstanding were removed. 
A well-ordered school system was put in operation, 
and in other ways the natives were methodically 
assisted toward better conditions and ultimate self- 
government. 

In 1904, having twice declined appointment to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, because 
of devotion to pressing public duties, Governor-Gen- 
eral Taft resigned to become secretary of war in the 
cabinet of President Roosevelt. He had earned 
release from very trying climatic conditions. In 
1906 Secretary Taft was sent to Cuba to adjust 
the insurrection there, Secretary Root being in 
South America, and acted for a short time as pro- 
visional governor. The next year President Roose- 
velt sent him to Panama and Cuba to study condi- 
tions; and to Japan and the Philippine Islands, the 
return journey being made by way of Russia. These 
matters of moment, in an era that now appears dis- 
tant, reveal the extent of Mr. Taft’s participation 
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in the difficult outside problems that grew out of 
the war with Spain and the terms of its settlement. 
World ranging duties like these had not before 
fallen to a cabinet officer. They vividly exhibited the 
far-flung expansion that had come to this country. 

The Democratic convention was held in the at- 
tractive Colorado city of Denver, July 7-10, anen- 
vironment new to most Eastern delegates. It was 
the most Western point yet chosen for a major 
political convention, though since then the convention 
has gone to San Francisco. During the four years 
since the campaign under Judge Parker, Mr. Bryan 
had strengthened his hold on the party. He gave 
support to the conservative nominated, and there- 
after labored for progressive control. He took res- 
pite for a tour around the world, and received un- 
usual attention while abroad for an American without 
public office. On his return he addressed a great 
meeting in Madison Square Garden in New York 
City, August 30, 1906, and practically assumed the 
Democratic leadership. It was his to take, as 1908 
was to demonstrate. Despite the ambitious push 
of William R. Hearst for delegates, and the dissent 
of restive conservatives, Bryan received 888} votes 
in the convention to 593 for George Gray of Delaware 
and 46 for John A. Johnson of Minnesota. In the 
final showdown the name of the New York editor 
did not appear. John W. Kearn of Indiana was 
nominated for vice-president. 

Bryan’s ardent friends insured this third and last 
opportunity to run for president. Massachusetts 
delegates most prominent in the management and 
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proceedings were George Fred Williams and Chris- 
topher T. Callahan, later judge of the Superior Court. 
It was an exuberant affair. Early in the sessions 
applause for Mr. Bryan was sustained for eighty- 
seven minutes, which broke the cheering record for 
national conventions; and when Neighbor Dunn 
of Nebraska made the nominating speech, the first 
mention of Bryan produced an hour of applause. 
It had been intended to outdo the Roosevelt dem- 
onstrations in Chicago, and this was doubly achieved. 
But whatever the delegates in Denver were thinking 
about and planning, the nation was not to be set 
aflame for the Radical Democracy and its wildly 
acclaimed leader, 

So far as appeared in Denver the political situation 
invited study and thought. It was found to be sug- 
gestive, but in no degree alarming. Especially in- 
teresting was the delegation from the new State of 
Oklahoma, at that time our outpost experiment 
station in dealing with social problems, where were 
supposed to be registered in constitution and legis- 
lation the heartbeats of the people. In such claim 
there was much of assumption as well as of warning. 
Legislation in constitutions invites difficulties that 
never end. This we are now seeing. But laws 
can be reshaped in harmony with popular desire. 
Time is the great sifter of experiments in legislation, 
and, given time, the residuum is found not to be with- 
out traces of what human experience has taught. 

When the campaign began neither Mr. Taft nor 
Mr. Bryan inclined toward the speaking tours later 
undertaken by both. Bryan got going in August 
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and kept circulating practically until election day. 
Taft came under full headway in late September and 
kept at it. The September Vermont and Maine 
elections gave the Republicans just enough worry 
to inspire full speed in their well-financed campaign 
operations. November brought a sweeping Repub- 
lican victory, with Taft’s plurality about 1,270,000 
and his electoral majority 159. 

An inauguration day the stormiest and most bitter 
of them all greeted the Taft administration March 4, 
1909. The rude shift had been preluded by charming 
weather. Blizzard conditions of snow, sleet and 
freezing tore down all wires of communication and 
isolated Washington. Philadelphia was the nearest 
point where wires were working, and thither news- 
paper men carried their dispatches. To politicians 
believing in omens — and there are some such — it 
seemed a sinister and ominous beginning. Time 
confirmed them in the opinion that the day truly 
forecast heavy political storms to come, that ended 
in the gloomy election of Taft’s isolation four years 
later. 

The weather stress sadly impaired the parade, 
and compelled President Taft to deliver his address 
before the small and very select audience in the 
Senate chamber. This carried disappointment to 
the throng which had braved the storm to see the 
President sworn in at the East front of the Capitol, 
and filled the cup of their discontent. The fact 
that the new executive later reviewed the bedraggled 
parade in front of the White House afforded slight 
consolation. After listening to the address of his 
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successor, Mr. Roosevelt left the Capitol and went 
straight to Oyster Bay. Washington was not to 
see him again in any official capacity. 

It has seemed to me that good points in President 
Taft’s administration have been accorded insuffi- 
cient recognition. His period in the White House fell 
in the midst of the rising tide of progressivism, — an 
intense and widely diffused desire for changes in 
men and methods calculated to curb the oppressive 
use of power, and to produce results more favorable 
to the people as a whole. Such desire should always 
be present in a living democracy. That it may be 
inflamed and made use of by demagogues and politi- 
cians fully as selfish as those whom it is proposed to 
overthrow is the danger ever present. To differ- 
entiate intelligently, to commend good service, and 
to help in the wise direction of the mass force that 
is involved are the vital office of the newspaper. 
The dividing lines between opposing forces in politics 
get blurred. Much of foolish and distorted appeal 
there will be. To discern keenly, and to sift the 
chaff from the grain, are the tasks that fall to every 
impartially-minded and conscientious editor and 
voter, the one in his office and among men, and the 
other when, after due weighing and reflection, he 
stands alone with his pencil and God in the voting 
booth. 

There would be interest in a comparative study 
of cabinets. Changes in the cabinet Roosevelt in- 
herited from McKinley were many, due to retire- 
ments and natural causes, and during his two terms 
many shifts were made. Elihu Root of New York was 
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taken from the war department and made secretary 
of state when John Hay died; William H. Moody 
- of Massachusetts served both as secretary of the 
navy and attorney-general; George B. Cortelyou 
of New York was postmaster-general and secretary 
of the treasury; Victor H. Metcalf of Colorado— 
secretary of the navy and of commerce and labor; 
and Charles J. Bonaparte of Maryland secretary 
of the navy and attorney-general. 

In the state department three men served, — 
John Hay for four years, Mr. Root three and a half 
years, Robert Bacon of New York six weeks. Three 
men were secretary of the treasury, — Lyman J. 
Gage of Illinois four months, Leslie M. Shaw of 
Iowa five years, George B. Cortelyou of New York 
over two years. There were three attorney-generals, 
— Philander C. Knox of Pennsylvania three years, 
Mr. Moody two and a half years, Mr. Bonaparte 
over two years. There were three secretaries of war, 
— Mr. Root for over two years, Mr. Taft four and 
a half years and Luke E. Wright of Tennessee nine 
months. There were five postmasters-general, — 
Charles E. Smith of Pennsylvania five months, 
Henry C. Payne of Wisconsin nearly three years, 
Robert J. Wynne of Pennsylvania four months, 
Mr. Cortelyou two years and George von L. Meyer 
of Massachusetts two years. Six men were secre- 
tary of the navy, — John D. Long eight months, 
Mr. Moody over two years, Paul Morton of Illinois 
one year, Mr. Bonaparte a year and a half, Mr. Met- 
calf two years, Truman H. Newberry of Michigan 
five months. There were three secretaries of the 
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new department of commerce and labor, — Mr. 
Cortelyou over four years, Mr. Metcalf two and a half 
years and Oscar S. Straus of New York two and a 
half years. Only two men were at the head of the 
interior department, — Ethan A. Hitchcock of Mis- 
souri five and a half years and James R. Garfield 
of Ohio two years. But James Wilson of Iowa stood 
alone, for long years, as secretary of agriculture. 

Besides Secretary Wilson, Mr. Taft took from the 
Roosevelt cabinet George von L. Meyer of Massa- 
chusetts to be his secretary of the navy. A wiser 
choice, as the future disclosed, would have been the 
retention of James R. Garfield in the interior depart- 
ment. In such event it is fair to suppose that de- 
partment would not have become the storm center 
of criticism it was under Richard A. Ballinger of 
the State of Washington, so prejudicing the country 
against the administration. Just why Mr. von L. 
Meyer was favored is not apparent, so giving Massa- 
chusetts two seats in the cabinet. He was not a 
familiar figure at home. When he was chosen by the 
state committee to preside over a state convention, 
for example, a clever and influential Republican 
remarked on the side, “I see we have a stranger 
in our midst to-day. The big fellows are taking care 
of a generous giver.” 

Philander C. Knox of Pennsylvania was made 
secretary of state, Franklin MacVeagh of Illinois 
secretary of the treasury, George W. Wickersham 
of New York attorney-general, James M. Dickinson 
of Tennessee secretary of war, Frank H. Hitchcock, 
credited to Massachusetts, best known as a political 
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manager, postmaster-general and Charles Nagel of 
Missouri secretary of commerce and labor. It 
seemed like a strong body, and included two Demo- 
crats, MacVeagh and Dickinson. But it was chal- 
lenged as a conservative cabinet by leaders of the 
progressive wing, distrustful of “the interests”, 
which Taft called to book in the courts quite as vig- 
orously as Roosevelt had done. That was a time 
fevered with suspicion, and Taft’s judicial methods 
seemed tame after what had gone before. Ballin- 
ger’s resignation came after he had forced the retire- 
ment of Gifford Pinchot, head of the forestry divi- 

“sion, and drawn the full fire of Roosevelt’s supporters. 
Walter L. Fisher of Illinois, a Chicago lawyer, con- 
servationist and reform leader, was the successor 
of Ballinger. But implacable enmities had been 
aroused. Mr. Dickinson resigned from the war de- 
partment after two years, and was succeeded by 
Henry L. Stimpson of New York, Roosevelt’s friend, 
who had been defeated as the Republican candidate 
for governor. 

Economy was regarded in the Taft régime at the 
start and all the way. With all the inspiring force 
that won surpassing favor for Roosevelt, he seemed 
to relish blazing a new path more than perfecting it 
for everyday use. Leaders are not always patient 
administrators. Sense of this appeared in Roose- 
velt’s argument for the advancement of his secre- 
tary of war. In effect, this was that while he had led 
the way in attacking entrenched evils, the problems 
remaining to be solved were constructive and called 
for Taft’s legal training and ability. It was appar- 
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ent also that Roosevelt’s successor must deal with 
a situation not unlike that which came to Cleveland 
when he followed Harrison and inherited an empty 
treasury. President Roosevelt was fertile in plans 
for spending money, and perhaps it is within bounds 
to say that we never had a chief executive who 
paid less regard to economy in Federal expenditures. 
Multiplied experiments in the line of social regen- 
eration by law involve an ever-growing army of 
Federal officials, as the people are finding out. The 
increase in officialdom during the half-century con- 
stitutes an appalling showing when one stops to 
consider it. Still the process goes on, while state 
responsibility is being lessened. 

President, Taft failed to satisfy the country in 
the matter of tariff revision, and larger plans for 
dealing with the tariff were brought to naught. He 
early called a special session of Congress wherein 
the demand for downward scaling was met by the 
Payne-Aldrich bill which revised the tariff upward 
when made law. The President reluctantly ap- 
proved the measure, perhaps influenced by liberal 
treatment of Philippine products. But he had come 
to hold ideas much in line with the later thought of 
McKinley, and with Mr. Blaine’s consistent con- 
tention. The tariff should be more studiously con- 
sidered, and mutually desirable reciprocal arrange- 
ments entered into with other countries. He created 
a tariff commission, and endeavored to secure rec- 
iprocity with Canada. This measure of states- 
manship, welcomed by the Democratic House, and 
accepted by the Senate, won general favor, though 
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disapproved by agricultural interests. But Canada 
emphatically rejected the proposition by a large 
majority at a general election. The tariff was in 
politics there as here, and attempts to lift it into the 
realm of fairer consideration made no headway. Old 
methods were given new lease of life in both countries. 

It fell to President Taft to appoint five of the nine 
justices of the Supreme Court and to name the 
chief justice. That he selected Edward Douglass 
White, who had been on the court since 1894, a 
Roman Catholic, trained not in the English Com- 
mon Law but in the Louisiana system, and a former 
Confederate, called out some narrow criticism. But 
the choice revealed the breadth of the President’s 
view, and time richly vindicated his action. Time 
also was to make the appointing power the successor 
of his appointee. 

In dealing with threatening troubles in Mexico, 
sending our troops twice to the border as a measure 
of precautionary suggestiveness, President Taft acted 
with poise and wisdom. He promoted arbitration 
treaties. At that time, as later when a private 
citizen, he looked toward an international body 
authorized to dispose of troubles between nations that 
might otherwise lead to war. 

William Howard Taft did what he believed to be 
his public duty simply, steadily, without undue 
consciousness of self. A natural dependability in- 
vited confidence. One never felt that he gave him- 
self first consideration. Rather that he thought 
of serving the common good. He has not exhibited 
challenging leadership, but has appealed as a re- 
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liable quantity. Never feverishly anxious about 
honors or personal distinction, he has met life squarely 
and maintained a sensible amiability and width of 
outlook. Life did not appeal to him as a battle 
for advancement or supremacy, to be won on the 
run. He has lacked purpose to advertise himself, 
and walked straight on without band music or fire- 
works. ‘These characteristics account for the prog- 
ress of “Big Bill” Taft from student days at New 
Haven to the presidency and the office of Chief 
Justice of the United States. 


XLVIII 


Mr. Crane’s REcorD AS GOVERNOR AND SENATOR 


Winturop Murray CRanp’s service on the Repub- 
lican national committee brought wide knowledge of 
politics, but nothing could have been further from 
his mind than thought that this might lead to offi- 
cial position. He was absorbed in an industry that 
appealed to him, and in which he had become, as 
nearly as any man could be, the leader and most 
trusted adviser among manufacturers of fine writing 
paper. He had thoroughness, clear sight, wisdom 
with tact, each year growing in all his relations, joined 
to decision and courage. Politics had been his di- 
version. When such ability to serve was given wider 
scope, the public service was advantaged. 

On the physical side Mr. Crane had been so slen- 
derly endowed that his training in books was nar- 
rowed to comparatively short periods in Wilbraham 
and Williston Academies. Under so much handi- 
cap he went back to Dalton, and at a time when 
boys of his sort were thinking of college, began in 
the rag room of his father’s paper mill, and so up. 
An indomitable spirit, early revealed, was the source 
of his mastership. At twenty-six years of age, on 
his own initiative, in face of his father’s doubts, 
Mr. Crane went to Washington and secured the 
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contract for making treasury and bank note paper 
for the government. The slender young man from 
Berkshire appeared like a stripling to the veteran 
manufacturers, backed by the New England dele- 
gation in Congress, who had long done this work, 
but he underbid and prevailed over them. The 
senior Crane gave “‘the boy” the use of an old mill, 
but said its existing equipment must suffice. For 
many weeks Mr. Crane worked in seclusion with 
his superintendent to perfect the process and meet 
the requirements of his contract. Interesting was 
the intimate story of that harassing period until 
success was reached. The qualities invoked marked 
all his private and official life. 

When Roger Wolcott became governor in 1897, 
Mr. Crane came in as lieutenant governor. Rather 
unwillingly he had become a candidate for the nom- 
ination in the state convention. Samuel E. Wins- 
low of Worcester was his rival there. The sharp 
fight between them brought knowledge of the Berk- 
shire man’s exceptional and growing personal fol- 
lowing. In later years the men were to serve to- 
gether in Congress, Mr. Crane as senator and Mr. 
Winslow in the House. For three years Mr. Crane 
was lieutenant governor. He was disposed to quit 
the job just before his final year, not finding its 
demands sufficiently vital, but happily was per- 
suaded not to do so. 

He became governor in 1900, and brought to the 
executive chamber clearly defined business purposes 
that were to be carried out to the letter. Messages 
of governors had for long been encyclopedic in char- 
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acter, carrying long statements of department con- 
ditions that distended messages to the extent of a 
full page or more in the newspapers. It was a prac- 
tice calculated to blunt the edge of popular interest, 
and to bury recommendations the governor might 
make. Beyond other messages those of Governor 
Crane went to the point. In two columns that the 
people would read, his first inaugural touched salient 
points and asked for legislation. The General Court 
was responsive to him then and later. He led by 
good sense and clearly unselfish persuasion, and sel- 
dom employed a club, though knowing how to 
wield one if public interest should demand it. In 
personal affairs he never used a club, preferring rather 
to suffer injustice, of which he never spoke. Strong 
in upright manliness, he was womanlike in for- 
bearance and charity of judgment. 

In promoting sound business considerations in 
state affairs Governor Crane admitted no political 
bias. Democrats were consulted as well as Repub- 
licans in weighing the public advantage. The ex- 
ecutive recognized that through understanding with 
the legislative branch progress is brought about, and 
he took counsel with senators and representatives. 
Matters moved smoothly and in the right direction. 
Appointments were carefully made. When judges 
were selected there was little delay in action. Gov- 
ernor Crane studied each case in advance, so far as 
that was possible, and was ready to act when the time 
came. In this way contests were forestalled and 
heartburnings avoided. No better judge of men has 
occupied the governor’s chair. By making John B. 
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Smith of Boston, one of the best informed news- 
paper men in the State, his private secretary, Gover- 
nor Crane reinforced himself along this line. He 
also shattered the ancient tradition that speech- 
making was necessary to the success of a governor. 

Excellent was Governor Crane’s performance 
through three years, with some exceptional things 
standing out. The sale at par of five million dollars 
of Fitchburg Railroad common stock, which had 
been acquired by the Commonwealth when the 
Hoosac Tunnel was sold, was a striking achievement. 
So little value had been attached to this stock that 
the holding dropped out of the statements of the 
state treasurer. Possession of that stock, however, 
became important to an interest which desired to 
control the railroad. To have obtained any finan- 
cial return upon this stock would have been acclaimed 
a fine thing. But Governor Crane knew what the 
average executive would have failed to understand. 
He declined to sell at twenty-five dollars a share, 
holding for a hundred dollars, and the other party 
positively declared the trade off and walked down the 
long State House steps. The governor smiled and 
waited. Again came an offer of fifty dollars with the 
same result, then of seventy-five dollars and finally 
par had to be paid. 

In March, 1902, a strike of teamsters in Boston 
was permitted to rise to alarming proportions. It 
extended to railroad men and threatened to tie up 
business and place an embargo on the city. The 
situation had become of state moment. Through 
personal mediation, being without other power, Gov- 
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ernor Crane brought the contending parties to agree- 
ment and peace. This was accomplished in fashion 
characteristic of the man. He summoned both 
parties to the State House for conference. The 
employers were placed in the council chamber, and 
representatives of the strikers in the governor’s 
room. The governor learned at first hand the facts 
underlying the conflict, and then sought basis for 
settling the dispute. He passed from one room to 
the other, promoting reasonableness and better judg- 
ment, until an agreement was effected. Boston’s 
grateful sense of relief was almost pathetically 
shown. 

May of the same year brought the great strike 
in the anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania, where 
both sides were unyielding. As winter drew near 
and nation-wide suffering impended, Governor Crane 
and others urged President Roosevelt to employ 
his good offices along the line of the Massachusetts 
precedent. Governor Crane went to Washington 
and explained to the President and Attorney-General 
Knox — who was sensitive to the constitutional lim- 
itations of the presidency —the process which had 
been employed here. Intervention followed. This 
time the contestants were assembled in the same 
room, with some resultant friction that had been 
avoided in Boston. But the outcome was the re- 
sumption of work at the mines, and the appointment 
by President Roosevelt of a commission of prominent 
men to inquire into the whole question and advise 
terms of settlement. These terms were accepted 
by both parties, and remained in effect for three years. 
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September 3, 1902, President Roosevelt and Gover- 
nor Crane were put in gravest peril at Pittsfield, 
and their narrow escape from death startled the 
country. The President was completing a tour of 
New England by a visit to the governor at Dalton. 
The most careful arrangements had been made for 
driving the President in state to his special train 
at Stockbridge. He was welcomed at Pittsfield by 
the mayor and spoke to a throng filling Park Square. 
Then the fine carriage, drawn by four horses, in 
which rode the two dignitaries and George B. Cor- 
telyou, secretary to the president, started towards 
Lenox. About a mile from the center a crowded 
car going in the same direction crashed against the 
carriage, killing William Craig, a secret service 
guard, who rode on the box, and seriously injuring 
the expert driver. Beyond shock the three pas- 
sengers escaped injury. The negligent motorman 
had his day in court and was put in jail for a short 
time. The shame of that affair still remains in 
Berkshire. 

The high regard in which Mr. Roosevelt held Mr. 
Crane in the years before he broke with so many 
cherished friends appeared in the President’s desire 
to place Mr. Crane at the head of the treasury de- 
partment before Secretary Shaw was appointed, 
and also in the effort to make him secretary of the 
navy to succeed John D. Long. These tenders 
were declined, and Mr. Crane was reserved for the 
larger and more congenial public work yet to come. 

As governor, Mr. Crane made an altogether ex- 
ceptional record for business efficiency, for broad 
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democracy, and for doing large things in his quiet 
way. The Christian Register, the Unitarian weekly, 
said when he retired from the governorship, “He 
has shown by his example that people of all classes, 
from teamsters to college presidents, could under- 
stand and appreciate modesty, simplicity, honesty 
and unfaltering devotion to the interests of the peo- 
ple. As he passes out of office, it would be difficult 
for a stranger to learn by the record of his acts and 
utterances to what political party he belonged, to 
what church, and what his attitude in regard to 
national questions that did not come directly in 
the line of his personal duty and responsibility.” 
Prominent men tendered Mr. Crane a testimonial 
dinner soon after he left the governorship, which 
was graciously declined. He was gratified by the 
appreciation, but did not care to face the public 
laudation. Harvard honored him by conferring 
the degree of LL.D. 

The appointment of Mr. Crane to the United 
States Senate to fill the unexpired term of George F, 
Hoar was made by Governor John L. Bates October 
12,1904. Mr. Crane’s term as governor had expired 
in January, 1903, when Mr. Bates succeeded him, 
after having served as lieutenant governor during 
Governor Crane’s three terms. Mr. Hoar and Mr. 
Crane differed widely in their characteristics, the one 
having the oratorical temperament, legal training 
and experience in statesmanship, and the other being 
a born executive and endowed with keen perception 
and judgment in public affairs. In political opinions 
the two had agreed. The choice by Governor Bates 
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was approved by the people at the moment, and 
time brought ample vindication of it. For oratory 
Henry Cabot Lodge remained, and his associate 
brought experience and training along practical lines 
that strengthened the representation of Massachu- 
setts in Congress and rendered it increasingly effec- 
tive under conditions unlike the old order in many 
ways. The one senator supplemented the other. 
Mr. Lodge was the better educated, more cultivated 
and brilliant, and had the finer intellectual polish, 
but Mr. Crane possessed the sounder judgment, the 
warmer heart, and greater ability in dealing with 
men and forecasting the future. 

On his way to Washington to take up his senato- 
rial duties I found Mr. Crane studying sketches of 
senators published in the Congressional Record. He 
sought knowledge of those who were to be his asso- 
ciates, and to find some common meeting ground. 
He made men his study quite as much as affairs, for 
on the human factor the accomplishment of things 
will always depend. In 1910, after Mr. Crane had 
been six years in the Senate, Samuel G. Blythe, one 
of the best Washington writers, could say of the 
junior Massachusetts senator, that he had ‘“‘more 
ability, more shrewdness, more potential power than 
almost any senator’’,—a verdict in which Wash- 
ington correspondents of that day joined. Chaun- 
cey M. Depew writes in his Autobiography, “One of 
the wonders of the Senate was Senator W. M. Crane 
of Massachusetts. He never made a speech. I do 
not remember he made a motion. Yet he was the 
most influential member of that body. His wisdom, 
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tact, his sound judgment, his encyclopedic knowl- 
Bee of public affairs and eu public men made him 
an authority.” 

Mr. Depew tells of being made the object of a 
vicious attack by Senator Jeff Davis of Arkansas, 
and continues, “When he finished Senator Crane 
went over to his seat and told him he had made a 
great mistake, warned him that he had gone so far 
that I might be dangerous to him personally, but in 
addition to that, with my ridicule and humor, I would 
make him the laughing stock of the Senate and the 
country. Jeff, greatly alarmed, waddled over to 
my seat and said, ‘Senator Depew, I hope you will 
not take seriously what I have said. I did not 
mean anything against you. I won’t do it again, 
but I thought you would not care, because it won’t 
hurt you, and it does help me out in Arkansas.’ 
I replied, ‘Jeff, old man, if it helps you, do it as 
often as you like.’ Needless to say, he did not 
repeat.” 

Mr. Depew does not expound all sides of that in- 
cident. It illustrates Mr. Crane’s appeal to humor 
as a solvent for strained situations. One had to 
watch the play of his features at times to discover 
when, with serious front, he was jollying somebody. 
Scarcely one among his friends was spared, and when 
Mr. Crane’s byplays were taken at their seeming 
face value, the perpetrator laughed infectiously, and 
was very happy. He was more refined in this kind 
of fooling than Eugene Field, though at times, with 
the utmost soberness, both acted like mischievous 
boys. Not infrequently Mr. Crane had purpose 
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in his fun. He had rare amusement with the Arkan- 
sas senator, the while he was leading him into the 
path of pleasantness and good sense. It was needed 
help, brought about to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. Mr. Crane delighted in seeing Jeff Davis 
move over to make his peace with Mr. Depew, and 
relished telling of that incident, and others like it. 
He had understanding in his dealings with men. | 

Mr. Crane was on good terms with all the senators 
and had influence with most of them, regardless 
of party lines. His interest in people was genuine, 
and ready sympathy found expression in doing things 
for them. He was liked and respected in Washington 
as at home. In party councils he was influential, 
‘and presidents turned to him for information, ad- 
vice and service. Always a party man, he was yet 
a patriot when national need arose for rising above 
party. If the stand which Mr. Crane took against 
condemning the United States to international iso- 
lation, after the World War, when he had left the 
Senate, had prevailed with Senator Lodge and other 
Republican leaders, wisdom would have been more 
nearly justified in many who professed to be guided 
by it, and thereby many troubles at home and 
abroad might have been escaped ormitigated. But 
Mr. Crane’s record was kept straight to the end. 
Though the frail body wore out, the perceiving 
spirit did not fail. 

In all this State, there has been no more helpful 
friend to all sorts and conditions of men and women. 
He was always carrying the burden of some one in 
trouble, and doing it seemingly as a matter of course. 
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Throughout his official life, he was the same kind, 
faithful, honorable friend and good citizen that the 
men, women and children of the region where he was 
born knew and loved. To arraign Senator Crane, 
with such a record of service public and private, as 
an enemy of the people, as some misinformed or 
self-seeking people did, was a Biotgaue infelicity 
and a grave injustice. 

On that beautiful day, October 4, 1920, when 
Mr. Crane’s body was laid in the pleasant God’s 
Acre at Dalton, over which he had exercised watch- 
ful care beyond other townsmen, the spectacle was 
moving beyond any other within my experience. 
Thousands of men and women, from places near and 
remote, came together to honor the memory of one 
who had come very near to them. The people 
gathered revealed to one another the things their 
friend had done in kindness and service, so that an 
amazing unity of experience and fellowship was dis- 
closed that day. He whose eyes were closed had 
linked them in a bond of affection and regard that 
seemed of marvelous extent and tenderness, some- 
thing of which the living friend had appeared quite 
unconscious. 

Yet some sense of this affection must have come 
to Mr. Crane when in 1913, after his resignation from 
the Senate, he came back to Dalton. At this con- 
clusion of his public life, he was greeted on his 
sixtieth birthday by a surpassing gathering of the 
people of the town and county, and presented with 
a loving cup. The event was in fact an uprising of 
the representative men of Berkshire, though the 
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inscription on the cup confines the affair to Dalton. 
Fit were the words engraved thereon, as follows: 


Winthrop Murray Crane 
Lieutenant Governor 1897-1800 
Governor IQ00-I1902 
United States Senator 
October 12, 1904—March 3, 1913. 
Unselfish Worker For the Town 
Commonwealth and Nation 
An Expression of Affection 
From the People of 
Dalton, Massachusetts 
And a Remembrance of His 
Sixtieth Birthday 
April 23, 1913. 


SENATORS CRANE AND LODGE. 
[Courtesy of George A. Bacon]. 
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SoME DIFFERENTIATION OF GOVERNORS 


Wuen John L. Bates came to the governorship 
with the advent of 1903, Curtis Guild, Junior, be- 
came lieutenant governor, the place he had sought 
three years before. Mr. Bates was a lawyer of East 
Boston the son of a widely-known Methodist minis- 
ter, and a favorite among people of that denomin- 
ation. He was an attractive speaker, a high-minded 
gentleman, with a ministerial air that repelled some 
politicians. His rise in politics had not been pro- 
moted by the Republican managers, and he was as- 
sisted by men who were at odds with the old guard. 
As speaker of the House of Representatives he won 
political standing and made friends active in his be- 
half. After Mr. Bates had served as lieutenant 
governor with Governor Crane, his promotion met 
with general acceptance. He had found his place 
in the line and belonged to the ruling order. His 
first year passed pleasantly. The renominating 
speech was made by Senator Hoar in the fall of 
1903 — this was to be the senator’s last appearance 
in a state convention — who expressed perfect satis- 
faction with all things Republican. “Everybody 
I think has been satisfied with Governor Bates. 
We expected from him a great deal. But he has 
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risen to the demands of his high office beyond our 
highest expectations.” Everything seemed as rosy 
as that, and the Republican governor defeated 
Colonel William A. Gaston by thirty-five thousand 
votes. 

Next year, 1904, the political sky had become 
overcast. Governor Bates made an old neighbor 
of East Boston, Judge Emmons, police commissioner 
of Boston, and the selection proved unpopular. The 
governor vetoed an overtime bill and won the disfavor 
of Labor men who turned with unanimity. to the 
Democrats when they nominated William L. Doug- 
las of Brockton. Labor leaders projected into the 
campaign what they called “the flying wedge”’ of 
speakers against Bates. Mr. Douglas had maintained 
amicable relations with the people in his shoemaking 
establishment. He kept at his right hand an ad- 
viser who smoothed out difficulties with the work- 
men. Republicans who originally had favored Bates 
against the old leaders became critical of him when 
their expectations of seeing milk and honey flowing 
for them were not realized. In some way, too, the 
farmers were made lukewarm toward Governor Bates. 
The nomination of Douglas availed to heal open sores 
on the Democratic side, and the party which had 
been out of the executive office for a dozen years 
came back with unlooked-for strength. Douglas re- 
ceived a plurality of thirty-six thousand. Mr. Doug- 
las made a dignified and sensible governor, and 
was quite content with the single term. He did 
not ask leading Democratic politicians to steer him, 
but got on very well in his own way. 
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Curtis Guild, Junior, who had served three years 
as lieutenant governor, even though one of them was 
under a Democrat, received the Republican nomi- 
nation for governor in 1905, according to party prac- 
tice, and defeated Charles W. Bartlett, the Demo- 
cratic nominee, by a plurality of 22,500. Eben S. 
Draper, the wealthy Hopedale manufacturer, brother 
of General William F. Draper, was barely elected 
lieutenant governor over Henry M. Whitney by 
1941 plurality. But this insured Mr. Draper the 
governorship after Guild, barring political accidents. 

Governor Guild had vim, sentiment, oratorical 
power and self-confidence. Coming out of the 
Back Bay atmosphere, he was democratic in feeling 
and practice. His father had founded an important 
weekly newspaper which the son, after serving his 
apprenticeship, enlivened with vigorous political 
editorials. Along that line lay his ambition. He 
had been Class Day orator in 1881 at Harvard, and 
thereafter politics and military service drew him. He 
was one of the delegates-at-large to the St. Louis 
Republican convention of 1896, and later did cam- 
paign speaking at home and in the central West and 
South. When the war with Spain came, Curtis 
Guild, a brigadier general in the state military 
service, entered the national army. He served as 
lieutenant colonel and inspector general on the staff 
of General Fitzhugh Lee until the break-up of the 
7th Corps in Cuba. He declined a colonial com- 
mission after that, and the office of first assistant 
postmaster-general. He could have been chairman 
of the National Civil Service Commission. He went 
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with Roosevelt on a speaking tour of the West in 
1900, when Boston pleasantry had it that General 
Guild objected to having his associate’s name ap- 
pear on posters in larger type than his own. 

During the three years 1906-1909, Governor Guild 
was forceful, and his messages were colored with 
the eloquence that was natural to him. He was sent 
as special ambassador to Mexico in 1910, before 
the régime of President Diaz came to its sad end. 
In 1911-1912 the ex-governor was ambassador to 
Russia, and discharged the duties of the position 
with success. He acquired several foreign decora- 
tions. He was of kindly nature and made warm 
friends in both political parties. A Bostonian of 
distinction, his death at fifty-five years, April 6, 1915, 
was a sorrow to many throughout the State. 

Eben S. Draper, frank, genuine, courageous, suc- 
ceeded to the governorship in 1909. He had a plur- 
ality of sixty thousand over the Democratic nominee, 
James H. Vahey, of Watertown. Louis A. Froth- 
ingham of Boston was chosen lieutenant governor. 
The next year there was renewal of the contest be- 
tween Draper and Vahey, and the governor’s lead 
was reduced to eight thousand. Draper represented 
high tariff, the Payne-Aldrich law was unpopular, 
and Massachusetts voters were restive. His third 
nomination brought defeat to Governor Draper, 
who was beaten by Eugene N. Foss, who had left 
the Republican party on the tariff issue and taken 
the Democratic nomination away from Lawyer 
Vahey. The Foss plurality reached thirty-thre 
thousand. 7 
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Eugene Noble Foss of Boston had to be reckoned 
with after he became active in politics. As a Re- 
publican he had been for lower tariff and reciproc- 
ity. He had plenty of assertiveness. When he 
became too obstreperous along that line to suit the 
old-timers, Mr. Lodge turned on him with coldly 
sarcastic severity. The manner of it aroused Foss’s 
lasting resentment. Mr. Foss faced Mr. Lodge as 
well as he could then and after, but made no head- 
way. But he was a resourceful fighter, and like 
Benjamin F. Butler changed his base of political 
operations. Turning to the Democrats in 1910, 
Mr. Foss became a candidate for Congress in the 
14th district after the death of William C. Lovering 
of Taunton necessitated a special election. The 
Republicans put up William R. Buchanan of Brock- 
ton, who had been secretary to Governor Douglas, 
and thereby earned the distrust of his own party. 
Foss, a resident of the 11th district, was elected as 
a tariff reformer on the understanding that he would 
only serve out Lovering’s term. In his hearty, 
bluffing way Mr. Foss then sought the Democratic 
nomination for governor, and after many ups and 
downs carried it off. He was elected governor 
after a campaign of variegated appeal, and held the 
executive office for three years from 1911-1914. 
It was in many ways a remarkable political per- 
formance, but did not serve to enroll him among 
the governors of lasting reputation. He afterward 
sought honors from the Republicans without suc- 
cess, and so established his fame as the political 
stormy petrel of his time. 
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Democratic control of the executive office was to 
persist. This was permitted in 1913 by the wide- 
reaching Republican split which Roosevelt’s new 
party, launched the year before, had brought about. 
The impetuous Augustus P. Gardner, member of 
Congress from the 6th district, and Senator Lodge’s 
son-in-law, defeated Everett C. Benton in the Re- 
publican state convention, and became the candidate 
for governor, with no unity of support behind him. 
Gardner set up his own campaign committee and 
did not codperate with the regular party committee. 
Such confusion meant disaster. Charles S. Bird 
of Walpole was the Progressive candidate, and made 
his memorable speaking tour which reached every 
hamlet in the State. There was political excitement 
comparable to the far-away Butler period. David I. 
Walsh, lieutenant governor under Foss, was the 
Democratic candidate. To make the confusion 
worse confounded, Governor Foss entered the race 
on nomination papers. 

Here were four aspirants for the executive office, 
all vocal, creating a medley of contention. Unlimited 
talk and back talk was heard about the State, and 
the turmoil ended in the election of Mr. Walsh bya 
plurality of over fifty-five thousand. Bird led 
Gardner, and Foss was a poor fourth. The figures 
were Walsh 183,257, Bird 127,644, Gardner 116,299, 
Foss, 20,349. Nor was that the extent of the Re- 
publican wreckage. The Democrats had been given 
not only the governorship, but the offices of lieu- 
tenant governor, secretary of state, state treasurer 
and auditor and attorney-general. They secured 
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a majority in the executive council. The folly of 
vituperative Republican disagreements appeared in 
high relief on the morning after that election day. 
David I. Walsh, who assumed office in 1914, pos- 
sessed attractive personal qualities, and made an 
excellent governor. He promoted well-considered lib- 
eralism, and conducted himself with dignity. The 
compilation of his state papers will repay exam- 
ination. He was the first person of the Roman 
Catholic faith to occupy the executive office, and 
was given two terms. Among other well-considered 
appointments he named two admirable judges from 
Western Massachusetts, James B. Carroll of Spring- 
field for the Supreme Court, and Christopher T. 
Callahan of Holyoke for the Superior Bench. 
Creation of judges by executive appointment has 
worked well in Massachusetts. The four western 
counties have made worthy contributions to the higher 
courts during the half century. For sixteen years 
Marcus P. Knowlton of Springfield was Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, and for seventeen years 
John A. Aiken of Greenfield was Chief Justice of the 
Superior Court. On the Supreme Bench sat John 
Wells of Chicopee, James D. Colt, James M. Barker 
and John C. Crosby of Pittsfield and John W. Ham- 
mond of Northampton, —all except Wells and Colt 
first serving on the Superior Court, as did Justice 
Knowlton. In the Superior Court have been Jus- 
tin Dewey of Great Barrington, James R. Dun- 
bar of Westfield, E. B. Maynard of Springfield, 
Franklin G. Fessenden of Greenfield, Loranus E. 
Hitchcock of Chicopee, Henry A. King and William 
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Hamilton of Springfield and Richard W. Irwin of 
Northampton. Judge Aiken served seven years be- 
fore he was appointed chief justice. 

Ex-Governor Walsh was elected to the United 
States Senate in 1919 to succeed John W. Weeks. 
He has acquired a good degree of prominence 
in that body, and is regarded as a national fig- 
ure in the Democratic party. By standing nearer 
to his colleague, Mr. Lodge, than to President 
Wilson in considering problems growing out of 
the World War, Senator Walsh greatly disap- 
pointed many Massachusetts people whose re- 
gard he had won. He has had an important 
public career, stands out as the most conspicuous 
Massachusetts Democrat, and perhaps the time 
has not yet come to write “finis” to his political 
record. His senatorial term will expire March 4, 
1925. 

Samuel W. McCall, who won distinction in the 
national House of Representatives for independ- 
ence and statesmanslike quality during twenty years 
of service, retiring by his own desire in 1913, de- 
feated Governor Walsh and became governor in 
1916. He served three years, and was an individual 
and forward-looking chief magistrate. He came 
very near election to the United States Senate in- 
stead of Mr. Weeks in 1913, a place for which he was 
fitted by experience, understanding and tempera- 
ment. Mr. McCall’s scholarly tastes have been 
widely recognized in the bestowal of the degree of 
LL.D. by nine colleges and universities. He has 
published five books, two of them courses of lec- 
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tures delivered at Columbia and Yale universities. 
He stood with Thomas B. Reed in opposition to the 
acquirement of the Philippines, and as his warm 
friend has written sympathetically of that great 
American. Mr. McCall declined an opportunity to 
become president of Dartmouth College, his Alma 
Mater. In cultural accomplishment he easily led 
all the governors of modern times. 

Then followed, after apprenticeship as lieutenant 
governor, Calvin Coolidge, the modest and very 
able Northampton lawyer, whose quiet efficiency 
and remarkable gift of expression made their deep 
impress in Massachusetts, and led him to the vice- 
presidency. Much he owes to the late Edwin U. 
Curtis, the resolute and capable police commis- 
sioner of Boston, who shaped the issue upon which 
Governor Coolidge gained national recognition. As 
a politician Mr. Coolidge has violated all the rules 
through observance of which it has been supposed 
success must be won. He has catered to no faction 
or interest. He could not be a glad-hand statesman 
if he tried, which he has never done. His words 
are trenchant, exact, meaningful, and the delivery 
of them cold. He is much of a philosopher, and 
never seems to woo popular favor, but has gathered 
it in surprising measure from the start. On the 
intellectual side he is keen, penetrating and sure- 
footed. Noone has accused him of being hot-headed. 
He believes in the fundamental doctrines that un- 
derlay the old greatness of New England and the 
nation, and trusts in them. His direct mental pro- 
cesses have been deemed not unlike those of Lincoln. 
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The Longmeadow man’s answer to an inquiry as 
to how his boy was getting on, would not apply to 
Calvin Coolidge. “Well,” was the reply, “they 
tell me my boy is progressing, but I do not see that 
he is getting anywhere.”’ How aptly the old gen- 
tleman’s words epitomized many political movements 
that have furiously arisen and rapidly or gradually 
subsided. But Vice-President Coolidge has kept 
to an old-fashioned stride that up to date has carried 
him over much political ground. What the full 
story of his public life may prove to be remains 
to be developed and written. 


Photo. by Bachrach 
GOVERNOR COOLIDGE IN THE EXECUTIVE CHAMBER. 
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EXTREME BITTERNESS OF THE REPUBLICAN SPLIT 


THOsE observant of politics come to realize how 
much depends on the point from which participants 
look at any given phase of it. When partisans 
differ, being filled with the purpose to have their 
way, each magnifies his side. That which is the 
usual course of procedure, hitherto accepted, becomes 
of sinister portent when the side from which we 
differ is in the way to gain by it. Disputants dis- 
temper themselves with bad feelings, both the un- 
wise and the usually sensible, until judicial poise 
is lost. In no other place of human contact is the 
truism that men are but children of a larger growth 
more sharply in evidence than when ambitions 
clash in the desire for political power and oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Roosevelt, soon at odds with the President 
he had made, and driven by the restless energy 
that was his in superabundance, was ready to take 
back the reins of administration. Things not mov- 
ing wholly according to his methods were going 
wrong, and the remedy that the country needed was 
plain to him. Impelled by all the power of his 
self-centered being, he had to undertake the business 
of setting the country right. In this attitude of 
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mind lay the strong man’s strength and his weak- 
ness. His desire to bring about righteous results 
in public affairs, his shrewdness in bending men of 
all sorts to his purposes, his perfect assurance of in- 
fallibility — no monarch of history was more cer- 
tain that his rule was right — made Roosevelt an 
inspiring leader and enabled him greatly to serve 
his time. But his assertive methods also set the 
limits of his service. Leadership such as Lincoln 
had regarded the point beyond which men codper- 
ating cannot be driven, else they fall away. Our 
greatest leader had thought for the place where 
patience and fair persuasion must be summoned 
to smooth the way. 

Mr. H. H. Kohlsaat quotes the former President 
as saying, some years after his announcement of 
November 8, 1904— that he would “never be a 
candidate for or accept another nomination” — that 
he stood ready to “cut his hand off” if thereby he 
could recall that statement. The naive assertion 
revealed a mental attitude that was to intensify 
itself. In taking the position he afterward regretted, 
Mr. Roosevelt had properly regarded the three and 
one half years of McKinley’s unexpired term as 
constituting his first term, and recognized the strong 
feeling against a third term. This view promoted 
confidence in him and was approved by the country. 

But after-events have more than once negatived 
pronouncements of that sort. Every one familiar 
with politics accepts them with reservations. With 
what seemed like much backing and filling in 1911, 
that promise of election night 1904 was cast into 
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the discard. There had been some clever stage- 
setting, as when eight governors, — Stubbs of Kan- 
sas, Johnson of California, Aldrich of Nevada, Ve- 
sey of South Dakota, Hadley of Missouri, Osborn 
of Michigan, Glasscock of West Virginia and Bass 
of New Hampshire, — called on Roosevelt to be- 
come a candidate. Early in 1912 Mr. Roosevelt 
dramatically declared “My hat is in the ring!” 
and the Republican house began the disastrous 
division against itself which terminated in the in- 
harmonious national convention of that year. It 
is to be doubted whether Elihu Root or any one else 
substituting in the presidency could have satisfied 
the ex-president. He was always and openly dis- 
trustful of White House action after he left it until 
his death. This circumscribed his usefulness after 
his return to private life. 

So we get the background and simplest explanation 
of the manner in which the supporters of Roosevelt 
and Taft came to such bitterness and the great 
split in the party. The preliminaries of the national 
convention of 1912, held in Chicago, differed not 
from those of other years, except that there was 
more openness about them, because of the greater 
concentration of public interest. By request of 
President Taft, for the first time representatives of 
the important press associations were permitted to 
report the proceedings of the national committee. 
This body, sitting in advance of the convention, 
functioned as it had done when McKinley and others 
were nominated and Roosevelt was the beneficiary of 
its proceedings and offering no dissent. Political 
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committees are never strictly judicial, though some 
approximate fairness more nearly than others. Ve- 
nal delegates from the South have always disturbed 
the peace of the Republican conventions. Angry 
challenge and reprobation by Roosevelt of this 
committee’s work went to the length of declaring 
that no honest man could vote for William Howard 
Taft, and so all prospects of harmony were dissi- 
pated. So also two honest men seeking good ends 
in public affairs, each supported by unjust as well 
as just men, were brought to the rending involved 
in the abrupt parting of their ways. Into such 
fevered contests bias enters to take away men’s 
ability to deal fairly with opponents. Soon the 
glow of what they esteem to be righteous indignation 
comforts them in unbending, and sometimes mis- 
directed hostility. 

The atmosphere of Chicago was charged with 
emotionalism even beyond the silver convention of 
the Democrats in 1896, where another national com- 
mittee was under fire. Delegates were kept stirred. 
All of the ability to create dramatic interest which 
Roosevelt possessed and awakened in others was 
brought to bear. Demands grew imperative and 
resentments multiplied. The onslaught had two 
effects. It aroused Roosevelt’s supporters to great 
enthusiasm, and it also deepened the resistance 
of those opposed to delivering the party into the 
hands of one whose nature it was to exact complete 
subjection. It came to be expected that violence 
would appear in the convention, or that the hall might 
be captured in advance, after the fashion employed 
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by General Butler’s supporters long ago in Massa- 
chusetts, and by Bryan delegates in Boston at a 
later time. Intemperance of speech not only came 
from irresponsible lips, but began with the managers 
of the factions. 

Senator Joseph M. Dixon of Montana in the first 
meeting of the committee asserted, ‘By fraud and 
misrepresentation and brutal control of political 
machines the Taft managers have stolen district and 
state conventions; with the eyes of the nation cen- 
tered on Chicago they will fail in the brazen effort 
to steal the presidential nomination itself.” Rep- 
resentative McKinley of Illinois, manager on the 
other side, declared, “The first disappointment Mr. 
Roosevelt will experience before the governing bodies 
of the Republican party will be the collapse of his 
contests. The most charitable thing that can be 
_ said concerning them is that he either knows nothing 
about them personally or he has been misinformed 
from the start.” Fighting talk rose to its ex- 
treme when Ormsby McHaig, who had sought 
Southern delegates for Roosevelt, announced, “If 
we are robbed of any delegates there will be a politi- 
cal revolution in this country. We have had offers 
by telegraph of one thousand crack shots from 
Oklahoma to march right down to the Coliseum 
and clean out the whole caboodle of those who could 
dare to do such a thing!” Representative McKin- 
ley complained that he had to guard carefully 
negro delegates to keep agents of George W. Per- 
kins from buying them for Roosevelt. Mr. Perkins 
retorted that the Taft men had better stop talking 
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about campaign funds. ‘“‘We are spending our 
money as individuals, but Taft is spending the peo- 
ple’s and the interests !”’ 

Let it be said, by way of an aside, that all this 
was quite intelligible to experienced convention-goers. 
At one of my earlier conventions I had sought enlight- 
enment. Going to the headquarters of the South 
Carolina delegation I approached a fine-looking 
negro, saying I was interested in one of the candi- 
dates — no name given — and asked how support 
for my friend could be won. The reply was instant 
and baldly revealing. “A little sugar, sah, will do 
it!’ I had learned the way, but did not linger to 
walk therein. At another convention I saw the 
manager of General Alger’s candidacy, at a roll- 
call of a Southern delegation, stand in sight of the 
press tables checking in a little red book as names 
were called. Were the goods being diverted ? 

Small wonder that Senator Borah, supporting 
Roosevelt, and other men of sense, quietly advised 
that the Coliseum be amply guarded lest the good 
name of the Republican party be seriously affected 
by some outbreak of the hot-heads. Fighting men 
from the West who supported President Taft offered 
themselves as bodyguards of prominent advocates 
of his renomination. The whole affair placed Amer- 
ican politics on exhibition in an unlovely light. 

Feeling was tense when the convention opened 
June 22. Mr. Roosevelt had arrived in Chicago on 
the 15th amid popular acclaim and had taken com- 
mand of his forces. His attitude toward those op- 
posing him was implacably intolerant. Four years 
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before he had said the party must name Taft or 
“take me’”’; now the order was reversed, and Taft 
must be left and Roosevelt taken. Extraordinary 
ability to command was evidenced, but not power 
to convert. A stirring Roosevelt meeting in the 
Auditorium on the 17th saw him looking toward 
repudiation of the convention. Perhaps some talk 
of a possible compromise that would give the nom- 
ination to Governor Hadley of Missouri had influ- 
enced Roosevelt to come to Chicago. But there 
was no vitality in that suggestion. The issue had been 
Taft and Roosevelt, and so, clearer now, it remained. 

The choice of Elihu Root, candidate of the Taft 
men, as chairman, brought reassurance. Mr. Root, 
not physically imposing, one of the great men of 
his time, never vociferous but always adequate, 
radiated composure and strength. Men remembered 
the time not distant when the presiding officer stood 
out as the ablest member of the Roosevelt cabinet, 
and his chief had admiringly proclaimed his readi- 
ness to crawl on hands and knees from the White 
House to the Capitol, if so he could make Root 
president. Mr. Root was now the commanding 
figure against Roosevelt in a political crisis. It 
was noted, too, that a line of policemen extended 
across the floor before the platform, and that another 
line hugged the wall to the rear of the stage. In 
command was the officer who had mastered the 
Haymarket anarchists, a lawless episode not then 
forgotten. 

Very early Mr. Root’s ability to conduct an or- 
derly convention was tested. William Flinn, force- 
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ful exponent of the Pennsylvania school of politics, 
head of his delegation, offered noisy objections to the 
rulings of the chairman and became unparliamentary. 
Showing not the slightest sign of heat, Mr. Root 
called Flinn to order without avail. Then advancing 
a bit on the platform and turning the gavel in his 
hand so as to grasp the head and make the handle a 
pointer, he aimed it at Flinn, saying, “The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania will take his seat, and do 
it now!” That was all. Iron resolution was in 
the level voice, the obstreperous delegate subsided 
and delegates generally relaxed with a sense of relief. 

From Tuesday until Saturday the sessions were 
stretched. Heated oratory marked the way, but no 
votes were changed thereby. The division, violently 
stated, was deepened. The final session accomplished 
the renomination of President Taft and Vice-Presi- 
dent James S. Sherman of New York, who was to 
die October 30, before the election. The President 
had a majority of the Convention, and the vote stood 
Taft 561, Roosevelt 107, LaFollette 41, Cummings 
of Iowa, 13, absent 6, Hughes 2, not voting 344. 
The silent 344 followed Roosevelt’s orders, while the 
107 who voted for him did so to preserve their party 
regularity. 

The Massachusetts delegates were evenly split 
and the factions bitterly antagonistic. Much fric- 
tion lay back of that division of 18 to 18. Both 
Roosevelt and Taft had spoken in the State before 
the primaries, and the colonel went to the length of 
charging the President with misrepresentation and 
untruth. Slowly was his once-beloved friend roused 
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to reply. Those who listened to Taft’s speech in 
Springfield will remember his regretful attitude. But 
he became very plain spoken, saying: 

“T dislike to involve myself in a personal contro- 
versy with a man to whom I am greatly indebted 
and the debt of gratitude I have never denied, and 
therefore kept peace for two months of misrepre- 
sentation, because I wanted to go through the cam- 
paign without being compelled to speak. But, my 
dear friends, when you are backed up against a wall, 
and a man is hitting you in the eye, and punishing 
you in every way, both above and below the belt, 
by George, if you have any manhood in you, you 
have got to fight.”” For one of placid and philo- 
sophic temperament that was stiffly put! 

The vote of Massachusetts Republicans in the 
presidential preference had given Taft 86,089, Roose- 
velt 81,854, LaFollette 2005. But through a ballot 
mix-up in voting for delegates at large the Roosevelt 
group, headed by Charles S. Baxter, received 84,834, 
and the Taft group, headed by Senator Crane, 76,854. 
This discrepancy came about through the candi- 
dacy of Frank Seiberlich of Boston, who ran as an 
Independent pledged to Taft. When careless Re- 
publicans marked everything on the ballot labeled 
Taft, they caused thousands of Taft ballots to be 
thrown out. Every election shows with varying 
degrees of emphasis the need of kindergarten in- 
struction in the marking of ballots. Mr. Roosevelt 
accepted the result of the preferential voting as bind- 
ing, and asked the four men chosen delegates-at- 
large — Charles S. Baxter of Medford, George W. 
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Coleman of Boston, Frederick Fosdick of Fitchburg 
and Albert Bushnell Hart of Cambridge, —to vote 
for Taft. This they declined to do. Inharmonies 
of the Bay State delegates are of slight moment now, 
though involving angry disputation in that hectic 
convention. 

Sensible Republicans left the Coliseum more de- 
pressed than jubilant. American politics and a 
proud party had been placed on exhibition in as- 
pects to be regretted. There was no rejoicing. 
Straight Republicans left Chicago in solemn mood. 
They had kept the citadel of party control, but must 
now look forward to a defensive campaign. There 
could be no glow of crusading in the business of 
maintaining an established order, and the spec- 
tacular appeal would lie on the other side. All 
agreed that opportunity had been opened wide for 
the Democrats, if they could summon the wisdom 
to make use of it, — a matter of doubt at that stage. 

The bolters held a mass meeting in Orchestra 
Hall after the regular convention, called themselves 
Progressives, nominated Roosevelt, and laid plans 
for formally launching their new party at a later 
time. The shouting and singing mounted high, but 
there was a deep undercurrent of sadness that ap- 
peared more plainly that night as men who had been 
lifelong Republicans contemplated the wide-open 
breach and the many uncertainties for all concerned 
that lay in the unknown future. Senator Borah, 
Governor Hadley and Governor Dineen of Illinois 
were among those who declined to follow Roosevelt 
on this departure. 


LI 


How Bryan CLEARED THE Way FOR WILSON 


CLoseE watch of the Republican convention in Chi- 
cago had been kept by William Jennings Bryan, re- 
porting for a newspaper syndicate. He found “the 
Republican party passing through the same con- 
vulsions which the Democratic party passed through 
sixteen years before” in the same place. The ref- 
erence was to the convention of 1896 out of which 
he had come as the standard bearer. He expected 
the Republican convention to “exert a marked in- 
fluence upon the Democratic convention about to 
begin at Baltimore”, and was to make that pre- 
diction good. Bryan’s convention mastery has not 
been exceeded in the politics of my time. With 
many limitations outside of convention halls, within 
them he has displayed exceptional power. Without 
Mr. Bryan, Woodrow Wilson would have failed of 
nomination in 1912. The elements which contrib- 
uted to the outcome of that convention were many, 
but Bryan’s remarkable ability to influence men in 
the mass cleared the way for their operation and 
the achievement that was to put the Democracy in 
power. Back of Bryan, of course, lay the indirect 
but vital contribution made by Roosevelt and the 
warring Republicans. 
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In Baltimore as in Chicago the issue was sharply 
drawn between what was called the reactionaries 
and the progressives, the old guard and those bent 
on their overthrow. What had been done by the 
Republicans made it plain that only by appealing 
in a clean-cut way to the liberal thought of the. 
country could the Democrats hope to win the elec- 
tion. Falling short of that, Roosevelt’s election would 
follow. Conservatives argued without under- 
standing that if their plans prevailed the party 
could be unified in a way to command success over — 
the divided Republicans. Mr. Bryan better com- 
prehended the essentials of the situation and the 
temper of the people. Progress had been made 
in composing old differences, and the candidacy of 
Champ Clark, the popular speaker of the national 
House, had been widely promoted in the process. 
When those advocating the candidacy of Governor 
Wilson of New Jersey sought support for him they 
found the party committees far and near committed 
to Clark. Influential supporters of Bryan were 
pushing Clark. The surface signs indicated a sure 
thing for him, and there was impatience that Mr. 
Bryan seemed obdurate and disposed to “go back 
on his friends.”” He stood in the way of carefully 
perfected plans and was to wreck them in order to 
serve his party. 

The program of harmony by which bosses were 
to be placated got so far as to make Judge Alton 
B. Parker temporary chairman and there it stalled. 
Mr. Bryan nominated John W. Kern of Indiana in 
opposition to Parker, Mr. Kern named Mr. Bryan, 
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and the ballot gave Parker 579 votes and Bryan 510. 
Old line leaders imagined that Mr. Bryan had been 
suppressed. But from that point the strength of 
Champ Clark, well schooled in old-style politics 
and having engaging qualities and many friends, be- 
gan to decline, and the prospects of Governor Wilson, 
fitter in inspiring leadership and forward-looking 
statesmanship, to rise. Through his daily newspaper 
dispatches Mr. Bryan appealed to Democrats for 
aid in defeating the compromisers, and protesting 
telegrams began to pour in on the delegates. People 
at home saw more clearly the things at issue than 
disturbed men in the heated arena, as so often hap- 
pens. The sentiment in favor of Wilson, who had 
brought about a moral revolution in the government 
of New Jersey, was voiced through newspapers and 
individual opinion. Delegates were affected in all 
these ways, and the opportunity Wilson’s nomination 
would give the party became increasingly realized. 
The convention was passing out of the hands of the 
managers, and those experienced in politics could 
see that with sufficient time Wilson’s nomination 
must follow. 

Bryan secured the time so needed and longed for. 
He employed bold tactics and made them effective 
for delay and the coming of better judgment. He 
also blasted the certainty that otherwise Roose- 
velt would obtain a third term in the presidency. 
Beyond any doubt Bryan was the pivot upon which 
great history turned. Senator Ollie James of Ken- 
tucky, long and prominently identified with Bryan 
and his policies, now supporting Clark, also hitherto 
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a Bryan man, was made permanent chairman. He 
was incensed over Bryan’s present position, but 
proved a scrupulously fair presiding officer. It ap- 
peared that Clark had a majority of the conven- 
tion, but not the two thirds necessary to nominate. 
Governor Wilson stood next in the favor of the 
delegates, and there was lesser support for Governor 
Judson Harmon of Ohio, Oscar Underwood of Ala- 
bama, Governor Simeon E. Baldwin of Connecti- 
cut, Governor Burke of North Dakota and Governor 
Foss of Massachusetts, whose lightly-regarded can- 
didacy hampered the Bay State delegates to the dis- 
gust of many of them. 

The convention had been sitting three days when, 
in the night session of June 27, with characteristic 
courage and highly dramatic method, Mr. Bryan 
demanded that the convention declare to the coun- 
try that the Democratic party is still the party of 
Jefferson and Jackson, and will refuse to nominate 
any man in any way under obligation to, or under 
the domination of, J. P. Morgan, Thomas F. Ryan, 
August Belmont or others of the privileged classes. 
The explosion of a bomb could not have produced 
greater excitement. In the midst of the stress Mr. 
Bryan stood determined and compelling. He asked 
that the delegations of States which harbored any 
of these citizens — Belmont being a delegate from 
New York and Ryan from Virginia — should purge 
themselves of these men. The Empire State and 
the Old Dominion would do nothing of the sort, — 
nor could they. The average delegate stood aghast 
at the spectacle and wondered whether the proceed- 
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ings were to end in a riot. Virginians resented the 
reflection on their state convention and themselves, 
but in the end they were to vote for Wilson. Out 
of the infinite turmoil of that session the convention 
adopted, by a vote of 880 to 196, the main part of 
Mr. Bryan’s demand, — that is, it was resolved not 
to nominate any man beholden to Messrs. Morgan, 
Ryan and Belmont. It was thereby made mani- 
fest to the country that this was a progressive and 
not a reactionary body. ‘The singling out of these 
men made a highly personal issue, but it served Mr. 
Bryan’s purpose. This a majority of the delegates, 
startled at first, soon saw. 

Governor Wilson, in the face of temporizing ad- 
vice from his managers in Baltimore, had swiftly 
sensed the coming line of battle and taken his forces 
to Bryan against the selection of Judge Parker as 
chairman of the convention. Wilson’s political and 
moral instincts did not fail him. He became the 
leader of the people’s hope, and there he remained 
until the triumph of the nomination went to him. 
After voting long for Harmon in stolid fashion that 
earned the contempt of a majority of the dele- 
gates, New York swung to Clark, but the con- 
servatives could not at that time give him the nom- 
ination. Bryan’s blocking tactics had availed. Then 
came the slow advance of Wilson’s candidacy. He 
won few votes at first, but they continued to come 
in ones and twos, representing the conscience of 
delegates who, refusing longer to be bound by the 
unit rule, had broken away. It was known that in 
practically every delegation, so held, there were 
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men whose real choice was the governor of New 
Jersey. Bitter feelings had been engendered and 
strong men were in despair over the deadlock. 
Speaker Clark came on from Washington to issue a 
bitter reply to Mr. Bryan, to go over carefully the 
roll of his delegates, to reach the conclusion that 
he could prevent Wilson’s nomination, and to re- 
solve that this should be done. 

But despite Clark’s decision to stick, on the second 
ballot of the ninth day came the overwhelming 
movement to Wilson. When Illinois was reached 
on the first ballot, Roger Sullivan announced “18 
for Clark, 40 for Wilson.” Behind that lay the story 
of a fight in Chicago between Hearst and Sullivan. 
The editor achieved a Clark delegation, but the boss 
had preserved a respectable front in defeat by sup- 
porting Wilson. He did not forget, and had as- 
sured the supporters of Wilson that when the time 
came Illinois would help them. When the key 
log had been started the jam broke. Wilson gains 
followed, and on the first ballot of that day Wilson’s 
vote rose to 633, while Clark dwindled to 306, the 
same number at which the Grant men in the Repub- 
lican convention of 1880 went down to defeat. On 
the succeeding and final ballot, Senator Bankhead 
of Alabama, without consulting his principal, took 
the liberty of withdrawing the name of Mr. Under- 
wood, — and so the nomination of Wilson came with 
resistless rush. 

In the naming of candidates for the vice-presi- 
dential nomination, a District of Columbia delegate 
proposed Mr. Bryan. This called him to his feet. 
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He declined to stand, and seconded the nomination of 
“not one man, but two, Governor Burke and Sen- 
ator Chamberlain of Oregon.” It was Mr. Bryan’s 
final appearance before the convention, and with 
manifest feeling and singular impressiveness he de- 
clared, “I have never advocated a man except with 
gladness, and I have never opposed a man except 
in sadness. If I have any enemies in this country, 
those who are my enemies have a monopoly of hatred. 
There is not one single human being for whom I feel 
ill-will. Nor is there one American citizen in my 
own party or in any other whom I would oppose 
for anything unless I believed that in not opposing 
him I was surrendering the interests of my country, 
which I hold above any person.”’ 

In the balloting which followed Thomas R. Mar- 
shall of Indiana gained the votes of some who did not 
propose to follow Mr. Bryan, but the nomination 
for vice-president went to him by virtue of excep- 
tional service as governor. No executive of his time, 
excepting only Wilson, had carried through so well- 
considered a program of betterment in state affairs. 
He was as well-liked in Indiana as he afterwards 
came to be in Washington, where there was so 
little occasion to employ the strength et lay be- 
neath his kindly considerateness. 

An outstanding feature of the convention had been 
the speech of Judge John W. Westcott of Camden, 
New Jersey, who placed Governor Wilson in nom- 
ination. In beauty of phrasing and fire of faith in 
his man, Judge Westcott led the other speakers. At 
first doubtful of Wilson, because of early support 
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of him by men of selfish intent in state politics, 
Judge Westcott had come to have profound belief 
in Wilson’s ideals of government, his spiritual strength 
and capacity to lead. The years after the Balti- 
more convention served to increase Judge Westcott’s 
admiration, and he again performed the nominating 
office for President Wilson in the Democratic national 
convention of 1916. In 1922 Judge Westcott made 
a. permanent contribution to public understanding 
of the real Wilson by issuing a small volume entitled 
“Woodrow Wilson’s Eloquence.” It gives an angle 
no student of Wilson should overlook. 

I did not witness the launching of the Roosevelt 
Bull Moose party in Chicago August 5-7, 1912. The 
news side was already common knowledge, and we 
could rely upon the Associated Press for the rest 
of it. The oratory would be stirring, but the affair 
seemed likely to prove ephemeral in the long story 
of American politics. Early in my newspaper ca- 
reer [ had confidently looked to the coming of a new 
party ; now I knew the strength of old ties and that 
the Republican party would be hard to kill. Out 
of present troubles the old name must emerge. The 
progress made by the Democrats would deepen this 
feeling. Roosevelt probably would lead Taft in 
the voting, but that must insure Wilson’s election, 
and to him the country would look for the accom- 
plishment of reforms. That Chicago convention was 
of short order. The Progressive delegates organized 
on Monday and listened to the address of Albert J. 
Beveridge of Indiana as temporary chairman; on 
Tuesday the delegates acclaimed Mr. Roosevelt for 
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fifty-five minutes, and listened to twenty thousand 
vigorous and carefully considered words in denun- 
ciation on the old order and in glowing exposition 
of his purposes in captaining a new departure; on 
Wednesday permanent organization was effected, 
Roosevelt was nominated for president and Hiram 
Johnson of California for vice-president, and the 
platform was adopted which embodied the points 
set forth in the leader’s speech. Roosevelt declared 
in concluding his intense and dramatic effort, “We 
stand at Armageddon and we battle for the Lord!” 
So all felt as adjournment was reached on Wednesday 
evening, after the delegates had sung the Doxol- 
ogy and received the benediction. In cheering, 
singing and fervor that Chicago convention surpassed 
the other political conventions of that year and of 
all years. 

The bitterness of the campaign continued until 
the day upon which the people registered their ver- 
dict. It was decisive. Wilson received 435 elec- 
toral votes, Roosevelt 88 and Taft 8. The pop- 
ular vote for Wilson was 6,293,019, for Roosevelt 
4,119,507, for Taft 3,484,956. Wilson’s plurality was 
2,173,512. But the combined vote of Roosevelt and 
Taft exceeded that of Wilson by 1,405,474. Wil- 
son carried Massachusetts, receiving 174,057 votes, 
to 156,018 for Taft and 141,925 for Roosevelt. The 
national upheaval gave control of Congress to the 
Democrats. The new political era progressives called 
for had arrived, but not according to their program. 

As a good loser Taft was incomparable. It is 
evidence of bigness to encounter crushing defeat 
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and to emerge from personal disaster with dignity 
and sweetness of spirit. The election of Wilson 
and the overwhelming return of the Democrats to 
power marked the end of Roosevelt’s public career. 
There was left a fame secure, the devotion of a 
great following and the prospect of a return to the 
Republican party. 


LII 


WILSson’s THEORY AND PRACTICE AS AN 
EXECUTIVE 


Nortuinc is better worth study in political history 
than the uplifting and undoing of parties. There 
can be no intrenchment of power in perpetuity, as 
each generation of politicians finds it necessary to 
learn. Looking back over fifty years we see that 
a democracy must always be building and rebuilding. 

In ordinary political times the Republicans func- 
tioned to their satisfaction by “standing pat.” It 
is the attitude long continuance in power begets. 
Radicalism as a saving grace protested and chal- 
lenged. When there seemed to be sufficient popular 
response along the line of protest to warrant action, 
something was done to relieve the pressure and save 
the situation. In such yielding the Republicans 
exhibited helpful astuteness. Credit came to them 
as the result of concessions to imperative outside 
demand. But despite all this, the teachings of its 
earlier years, and Roosevelt’s prodding, the Republi- 
can party was slow to apprehend when the patience 
of the people had been strained to the point of retrib- 
utive action. 

The Democratic party, more the home of dissatis- 
fied elements, achieved national victory in our time 
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under the pressure of positive leadership within the 
party, aided by Republican mistakes. The dynamic 
force of Tilden, Cleveland and Wilson led the De- 
mocracy to important service of the nation. Even 
though Tilden failed of the presidency, he lifted 
the party to a higher plane and set it facing toward 
success. The impelling power of the three men was 
persistent. In each case independent support was 
drawn by the strength of inspiring purpose. 

Such leadership, if the sound progress of popular 
government is to be assured, both parties must have. 
This at the moment of writing seems lacking. The 
intensive growth of the country tends to the sec- 
tionalizing of politics through the widening alliance 
of material interests. Looking to the Federal Gov- 
ernment as the guardian and promoter of prosperity 
does not lessen, but increases, and dangers attend- 
ing such attitude multiply. There will always be 
delicate world relationships to be seen and adjusted 
in a large way, — with the consent of the Senate. 
Not only is there need for competent leaders, but 
they must be able to win support adequate for the 
accomplishment of results that will conserve the 
welfare of a people whose problems grow more com- 
plex and difficult of solution and settlement. 

It was my good fortune early to discover the ex- 
planation of Mr. Wilson’s public life. Study of 
American history taught him faith in the right in- 
tent of the people. But they must have a standard 
to rally under and one trusted to point the way. 
“T believe we have not made enough of leadership,” 
he wrote in an essay on “Democracy in the United 
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States’, and also in his first book, ‘Congressional 
Government”, he laid emphasis on_ responsible 
leadership. That afforded insight and starting point 
for an article published in the Atlantic Monthly of 
January, 1912. This was promised long before, 
but in the press of many matters the engagement 
had been forgotten. Call came for “copy” and 
time was short. Governor Wilson was not consulted, 
save through a single letter, but the results of per- 
sonal inquiry into his work at Princeton and Trenton 
were woven about the text of leadership. It was 
an exposition without bias, entitled “The Political 
Evolution of a College President.” Time has shown 
that this contribution gave the key to the purpose 
of the governor of New Jersey and the president 
that was to be. 

The political revolution of 1912 lent particular 
interest to the inauguration of Woodrow Wilson, 
March 4, 1913, when I learned more intimately of 
his plans. His coming meant a new deal in policies 
and personalities. Changes confronted official Wash- 
ington, the extent of which none could forecast. 
Just a score of years had elapsed since March 4, 
1893, when Cleveland had taken the presidency for 
his second term. Since 1897 McKinley, Roosevelt 
and Taft had occupied the White House. Like 
Cleveland when he first entered the office in 1885, 
Mr. Wilson did not know Washington by contact 
as these Republican predecessors had done. Much 
he had to learn — and how much he was to learn. 
He entered the Federal capital in person an unknown 
quantity, where he was to occupy the White House 
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for eight years, and thereafter to make his home in 
the city. When Mr. Wilson, somewhat of an invalid 
now, slips in and out of the theater, Washington 
people make it clear that they have come to know 
that stranger of ten years before. 

Very suggestive was his finely written inaugural 
address, in which he said, “This is not a day of tri- 
umph; it is a day of dedication.” What a task 
seemed to confront the new head of the government, 
and yet how much greater its magnitude than any 
one could then realize. No one could have dreamed 
that this president was to be tried in the fire of a 
conflict vaster than the war for the preservation of 
the Union in which Lincoln suffered and grew strong. 
Not yet is the measure of it realized, nor will be, per- 
haps, until seen in the revealing light of another 
half-century. But much it is to have lived in a 
period so disturbing and of portent that of a cer- 
tainty is to be only slowly disclosed. 

In his first term Wilson’s theory of the presidency 
was applied to normal conditions. He was to lead 
the way and induce his party in Congress to forward 
measures of reform. The quality of the cabinet 
was for him to determine, and it proved well above 
the average. Some of its poorly esteemed members 
did better than critics predicted, —like Josephus 
Daniels, secretary of the navy, so contemptuously 
regarded by Walter Hines Page, the brilliant and 
lamented. The North Carolinian was subjected 
to a shower of jibes when he ordered the Navy to go 
dry. Yet events were to justify Josephus in what 
seemed to many his “plumb foolishness.” Mr. 
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Page was an able man, but Daniels was not wholly 
despicable. Editor Daniels had been a _ Bryan 
devotee, and George Harvey claimed credit for lead- 
ing him to Wilson and the ensuing opportunity he 
could not have foreseen. 

Mr. Bryan’s supremacy in the Baltimore conven- 
tion and his party, foreordained his selection as 
secretary of state. His convictions made it in- 
evitable that grape juice would take the place of 
wine at diplomatic dinners. If the War had not 
upset the world, Secretary Bryan’s negotiation 
of thirty treaties designed to check the beginnings 
of wars, upon which his heart and hopes were set, 
would have assumed larger importance. But in 
any event it would have appeared that the oratorical 
temperament, too intensively developed, interferes 
with such attention to official business as executive 
efficiency requires. Mr. Bryan for a time enjoyed 
the office. He did not break with his Chautauquan 
past. His care for “deserving Democrats”’ led to 
some misfits in our diplomatic service in countries 
to the southward, but the President saw to it that 
important posts in Europe were filled by men credit- 
able to the country. A high standard was kept 
by Mr. Page and John W. Davis at the Court of St. 
James, Brand Whitlock in Belgium, James W. Gerard 
in Germany, William G. Sharp in France, David R. 
Francis in Russia, Thomas Nelson Page and Robert 
Underwood Johnson in Italy, Henry Morgenthau 
in Turkey and Joseph E. Willard in Spain. 

When the War broke out, and as we became in- 
directly and directly involved, the President took 
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full control of the national policy. The diplomatic 
correspondence with Germany and Great Britain — 
at that stage there was much feeling against Eng- 
land — sustained with ability during the troublous 
interval, was conducted by the head of the govern- 
ment. When the time came that Mr. Bryan could 
not go along with his chief, he resigned with good 
temper and dignity, and Robert Lansing was made 
secretary of state, June 23, 1915. There was a less 
perfect loyalty behind the attractive Mr. Lansing’s 
departure from the state department February 13, 
1920. An even keel was kept during Bainbridge 
Colby’s brief occupancy of the office from March 22, 
1920, to March 4, 1921. 

Franklin K. Lane, of California, a charming per- 
son, became secretary of the interior. His keenness 
of insight, active humane instincts, and the endear- 
ing qualities that marked him, appear in the remark- 
able letters published since his death that was so 
genuinely mourned. Judge Lindley M. Garrison 
was brought from New Jersey to be secretary of war. 
He had positive ideas, but resigned February 1o, 
1916, and the heavy burden of the war department 
fell on his successor, Newton D. Baker, whose in- 
telligent work a writer in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica has slightingly treated. The much-berated 
Albert 8. Burleson, former member of Congress 
from Texas, was in charge of the post-office depart- 
ment to the end of the Wilson régime, and during 
the War was chairman of the telegraph and telephone 
administration. He had business ability and more 
than ordinary obstinacy. The office of attorney- 
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general was filled for a year by James C. McRey- 
nolds, who was appointed to the Supreme Bench 
in 1914. Thomas W. Gregory of Texas then con- 
ducted the department of justice until 1919, and was 
succeeded by A. Mitchell Palmer of Pennsylvania, 
who had been active for Wilson at the Baltimore 
convention. For two years before Mr. Palmer had 
been alien property custodian. 

The conspicuous business man of the cabinet was 
William G. McAdoo, a well-born Southerner and 
lawyer of New York, who inspired and consummated 
the building of the tunnels under the Hudson River. 
Beyond the burden of caring for the finances of the 
country, charge of the railroads was put upon him. 
He was also chairman ex-officio of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, the Federal Reserve Board and of the 
United States section of the International High 
Commission. Under McAdoo’s régime was enacted 
the much-criticized Adamson eight-hour law, which 
the Republicans have not disturbed. In the 
midst of problems ever multiplying, Secretary 
McAdoo retained poise and driving power. It was 
easy to find fault with one so placed, for the public 
had to be discommoded at many points, but com- 
plicated tasks were pushed with steadiness. Few 
in the government service or outside of it shared 
in the prosecution of the War more intensely and 
devotedly than the head of the treasury department. 
He resigned December 28, 1918, and was succeeded 
by Carter Glass, later appointed senator from Vir- 
ginia, when Secretary Houston of the department 
of agriculture was transferred to the treasury. 
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David F. Houston, a distinguished educator, had 
been called from the head of Washington Univer- 
sity at St. Louis to take charge of the agricultural 
department, where he did exceptional work for seven 
years. William C. Redfield of New York was secre- 
tary of commerce until November 1, 1919, when 
Joshua B. Alexander of Missouri succeeded him. 
William B. Wilson of Pennsylvania was the secretary 
of labor. 

In initiating his leadership President Wilson re- 
vived the practice of one hundred and twelve years 
before by reading his message at a joint meeting 
of the two branches of Congress. This was calcu- 
lated to concentrate attention, and the precedent is 
followed by President Harding. It was an amaze- 
ment to those familiar with Washington that Wilson 
was able so soon to get Congress to pass a tariff law 
and to establish the effective Federal Reserve system. 
The late George P. Lawrence, thoroughly familiar 
with Congress, doubted whether “the wild horses 
of the Democracy”’ could be made to pull together, — 
and the thought was general. Tariff legislation 
had been the rock upon which the Democrats split 
in Cleveland’s time, but now under the watchful, 
able leading of Oscar Underwood of Alabama the 
House pulled pretty steadily until a bill lowering 
the tariff was framed, and, by agreement of the 
Senate, enacted into law. That alone was enough 
to distinguish an administration, but always the 
President was planning and moving forward. Al- 
ways, too, he was a partisan, for Mr. Wilson believed 
in party responsibility. There he felt his leadership 
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must be applied in order to avail. He welcomed 
independent support, but in thought and action 
he was a Democrat, and a better one than many of 
his party realized. 

Mr. Wilson had profound sympathy with the 
average life of the people, but he could not, like Mr. 
Roosevelt, make this knowledge common. He was 
never a stalled conservative, but made progress 
intellectually and politically, along lines well con- 
sidered and helpful. Unprejudiced progressives saw 
this. No other executive I have known so constantly 
concerned himself with underlying principles, and 
no other was so familiar with them. Early in the 
War period, in an interpretative talk, President 
Wilson said his first concern was for the principles 
upon which the fathers had planted and developed 
a new nation. Each stake he had driven and was 
to drive must be in alignment with those principles. 
From act to act there must be the same line running 
straight and true back to the ancient belief and prac- 
tice of our democracy. In the light of this state- 
ment it was possible to understand Wilson’s course 
in dealing with the War from the beginning. It 
made plain many things at Paris and before he took 
that memorable journey. Self-interest never ac- 
counted for him, but deep faith in popular govern- 
ment and the desire to preserve and extend its bless- 
ings did. 

Well known is the story of the nomination of 
Charles E. Hughes by the Republicans in 1916, and 
the campaign which resulted in the reélection of 
President Wilson. The events of the War, and the 
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stages by which power passed from the executive to 
the Senate are also in the minds of this generation. 
Through the constitutional requirement of a two- 
thirds majority for the ratification of a treaty, sena- 
torial control of our foreign relations —that so 
irked John Hay, Richard Olney and other secre- 
taries of state — seems established, and presidential 
dominance so far broken down. The League of 
Nations, based primarily on President Wilson’s 
abiding belief that ‘‘the greatest forces in the world 
and the only permanent forces are the moral forces” 
failed to commend itself to the dominating power 
in the Senate. Thereby senators determined that 
the United States should remain outside great mat- 
ters vitally affecting our national well-being and in- 
ternational standing. 

In many ways the War threw light on public men, 
Roosevelt and Taft among the rest. While our 
country was striving to play its worthy part, ex- 
President Roosevelt was disagreeing with methods. 
The other former president was aiding the govern- 
ment that is always our government, whatever the 
party in power. Mr. Taft expounded the duty 
and privilege of service in all the training camps, 
and when asked to head the very difficult commis- 
sion that dealt with the relations of labor and in- 
dustry during the crisis, accepted and served with 
an ability and wisdom never to be forgotten. Sub- 
ordination of self is not easy to most of us, but there 
are occasions when it becomes primal obligation. 
Joseph H. Choate, eminent Republican and citizen, 
said to his countrymen, “From the day the Presi- 
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dent appeared before Congress and made that won- 
derful address of his—one of the greatest state 
papers since the foundation of the government — 
from that moment all doubt, all hesitation, all un- 
willingness was banished from the minds of all the 
people, and he is now our chosen leader for the great 
contest. By no possibility can we have any other, 
and we must uphold him through thick and thin 
from now on until the end of the war.” 

Beside Mr. Choate’s masterly enunciation of the 
mind of the nation in high mood, memory may well 
cherish words of President Wilson addressed to the 
National Army, September 3, 1917: 

“The eyes of all the world will be upon you, be- 
cause you are in some special sense the soldiers of 
freedom. Let it be your pride, therefore, to show 
all men everywhere not only what good soldiers you 
are, but also what good men you are, keeping your- 
selves fit and straight in everything and pure and 
clean through and through. Let us set for ourselves 
a standard so high that it will be a glory to live up 
to it, and then let us live up to it, and add a new 
laurel to the crown of America. My affectionate 
confidence goes with you in every battle and every 
test. God keep and guide you.” 

“How do you estimate Wilson?” is a question 
grown familiar. Men are not on all sides equally 
developed. Seekers after truth make allowances 
for this, and historians are expected to note inade- 
quacies and give credit for excellencies of develop- 
ment. The resulting portrait is most judicially 
conceived when prejudices are eliminated or quali- 
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fied. A near view foreshortens outlook, while it 
promotes acquaintance. We realized these limita- 
tions in Lincoln’s time when misconceptions of him 
were so many and warmth of appreciation rare in 
exigencies of national distress. The shortsighted- 
ness was in evidence when Hayes and Cleveland 
and Roosevelt wrought upon the problems with 
which they had to deal. Difficult it was for people 
of their generations to keep fixed in view the pur- 
poses of these men which lifted them above minor 
failures of accomplishment. 

Even more so it has been in the case of Wilson, 
who lacked, like some of the others, the charm of 
magnetism that contributes so much to enhance 
popular estimate of those in office. Intense seri- 
ousness was predominant on Wilson’s public side, 
and his play of humor, revealed in personal relations, 
reached the people only in slight measure. His 
state papers were superior and distinguished for 
clarity and beauty of expression. True, he was 
naturally and exceptionally self-contained. But 
without that absorption, limiting success in some 
ways, would he have moved so directly onward with 
attention concentrated upon ends of moment? There 
lay the first duty of which he never lost sight. 

Handicap was recognized when he confessed that 
his was a single-track mind. But he blazed a way 
for the world’s benefit, kept to the lines of his pur- 
pose that was surely of heroic proportions, and 
mourned or was impatient when men for personal 
or partisan reasons balked leadership now seen to 
have been of profound import. Loftier sweep of 
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statesmanship we have not seen, infused as it was 
with unselfishness and embracing the highest con- 
ceptions of moral duty. Struggling peoples of the 
earth saw this and welcomed it. There was at times 
failure to codrdinate elements participating in prob- 
lems so many, so varied and so difficult. It is not 
easy to allay political jealousies, even in time of war. 
Strong forces were arrayed to hamper, and he feared 
betrayal ever lurking about him. But there were re- 
markable successes. And always the endeavor to 
serve was sustained, the vision remained, and it was 
followed with undeviating loyalty to the end of his 
endurance. In atime of much petty and sordid pol- 
itics, nowhere in this man’s public record did low 
motives enter to impair the moral power that is to 
be more fully appreciated as the years pass. 

Wilson is to stand as a conspicuously thought- 
ful citizen, called to gravest responsibility, whose 
effort as President was for the advancement of 
a more effectual democracy; and, more than all, 
as the prophet with the true social vision in the 
world upheaval. Beyond peradventure, to my mind, 
Woodrow Wilson will be seen as the epic figure of 
his period, whose outstanding proportions time will 
not blur or reduce. He among the leaders of the 
nations kept spiritual alignment with the hopes of 
all self-governing peoples. 

When idealism can be joined with the good sense 
that is in the mass of people, injustices of old orders 
give way. Such union of power and freedom for 
progress Wilson invited. But as a nation we dodged 
the opportunity of centuries for bettering the world, 
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in fear lest our isolation, already gone, might be 
lost. The United States put aside —it is to be 
hoped only for a time —the brotherly relationship 
that brought the gratitude of many peoples. 


LITl 


STRESS AND DEVOTION IN THE WorLD War 


LEADERSHIP directed the devotion that rose to 
flood tide in the World War period. Never can the 
sweep of it be forgotten. For the determination 
of the point at which the United States should enter 
the War, so that a united nation might bring its 
whole strength to bear; for mastership fit for so 
momentous a crisis; for the marshaling of our vast 
resources; for choice of the man to be trusted with 
supreme command in France, and protected in it; 
for the releasing of the power of army and navy, 
and the huge augmenting of them; for inspiring 
and impelling the people to do their part, — for 
guidance in all these things, we looked to the Presi- 
dent. This commander-in-chief had been trained 
in peaceful pursuits. Political opponents styled 
him “the professor’, and deemed him a coldly logi- 
cal novice in affairs when the very soul of Ameri- 
canism burned within him. But already he was 
known as a leader positive-minded and fit for great 
leadership. 

Time and events have proved that view to have 
been the right one. This will not be denied but 
acclaimed when the invalid in Washington, broken 
in his great service, passes from this life. Woodrow 
Wilson rose to be something like the inspirer of a 
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world beset by evil, and that will be recalled to 
America’s credit. He became a foremost figure 
in a canvas broad as the international troubles of 
his time, and there he will be seen and studied as a 
most interesting historic personage. To belittle 
one so placed is to challenge with blind futility what 
has already been established. 

The management of no other war in which the 
United States had been engaged was comparable 
in efficiency with this one. Better outfitting and 
care of soldiers and sailors was possible through the 
readier production of things needed, and the ad- 
vance in medical and surgical knowledge and prac- 
tice. Inevitable lacks there were, because so little 
time was permitted, but steadily achievement caught 
up with need. Comprehensive plans were perfected 
and codperation was invited and secured. All 
business enterprises that could be utilized were en- 
listed. The war and navy departments were made 
to function beyond precedent in order to meet the 
greater need. Leaders of business and professional 
life were called on throughout the country and set 
to work in Washington and at home. Eager pa- 
triotism was methodically utilized. The profound- 
est depths of national feeling were stirred and be- 
came visualized in service. The purpose of the 
country was made practical. All of us went to 
work and were kept at work, ready to sacrifice and 
to do what we could. Morale was looked after 
among the soldiers and sailors and people at home 
in fashion never before thought of, much less real- 
ized. The energy set loose seemed like a miracle. 
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And so — never let this be lost sight of — the Ameri- 
can people were brought, and very quickly, it seemed, 
to a solidarity and power and scope of action un- 
matched in all the history of mankind. 

All this we have seen and history will tell of it. 
Such was our outstanding and consummate accom- 
plishment. It was not politics, or the product of 
politics, but the arousement of a mighty people 
moved by one purpose into matchless action. So 
far as politics entered into that period, on the one 
party side or the other, it was a pest and detriment 
whose bad consequences remain. This, too, will 
be more and more clearly apprehended. The peo- 
ple at work stood together. We have fallen apart 
since then, as must have been in times more normal, 
for “normalcy” is prosaic, even if necessary and 
useful after crises have been surmounted. Men of 
all sorts, the most conspicuous as well as the humble, 
were tested. We came to know our neighbors for 
better or for worse, and the revealment does not 
fade from the mind, or ever will while people of that 
generation remain. 

When we engaged on the side of the world’s well- 
being, there was need for unprecedented accom- 
plishment. Things of every kind must be done, 
and quickly. That they were done with a speed 
that broke all records is the great matter. We got 
to France with a breadth and completeness of equip- 
ment that amazed beholders, despite inevitable 
shortcomings. Vital achievement was _ rapidly 
brought about. Ordinary conditions that govern 
business in time of peace could not be permitted 
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to hamper progress. So we pushed ahead. Waste 
there was, and had to be. But the measure of it, 
seen in the backward look, appears far less than 
might have been anticipated. All our wars have 
-disclosed unpatriotic profiteering, and this one, 
where the opportunities were greatest, resembled 
others. Let exposure and punishment follow and 
overtake the guilty. But the sum of this dishonor 
falls below what might have been looked for, and 
for this result much credit belongs to business leaders 
of large experience who reénforced the government 
with advice and unpaid watchfulness of priceless 
value. Our mobilization extended so widely as 
to comprehend intellectual resources of every sort 
that were employed where education and expert 
training advantaged the prosecution of the War. 
What a grand army we rallied of fighters and work- 
ers and business people and scientists — men and 
women — all sinking thought of self to help dis- 
tressed humanity. Pride and thankfulness rise in 
the retrospect as we felt them when in the midst of 
that stupendous fellowship of service. 

Some outstanding facts will assist future genera- 
tions to realize the magnitude of the war effort we 
have beheld and shared. There were 4,800,000 
men serving in the armed forces of this country, 
including the army, navy, marine corps, and other 
services, — about five for each one hundred citizens: 
In the Civil War ten of each one hundred inhabit- 
ants in the Northern States served as soldiers or 
sailors. Those in the army of the World War were 
about four million. These totals do not include 
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the men engaged in making munitions, running 
railroads and building ships. Those who went 
Overseas were 2,086,000, and 1,370,000 of these 
fought in France. The average American soldier 
had six months of training here, two months over- 
seas before entering the line, and one month in a 
quiet sector before going into battle. For the nine- 
teen months of our participation in the war, the cost 
was $21,850,000,000 up to April 30, 1919. We 
shipped 7,500,000 tons of freight to France. In- 
formed imagination only can to any degree under- 
stand what these totals represented in the way of 
achievement infinitely varied. Nor do the figures 
record the volunteer effort of many sorts that at- 
tended upon the men in service. 

What was accomplished: by our people in France 
constituted a striking display of American resource- 
fulness on the European stage. Ability to bring 
about great things so promptly and thoroughly 
was made possible by system and the unlimited 
money and supplies we could summon. Fine as 
was the fighting record, it was matched by those who 
had the forwarding and supplying of the troops. 
We at home remember the mysterious movements 
that accompanied the task of getting our army 
across the water. There were many troop trains 
that workers of the Red Cross were called upon to 
meet at any hour of the day or night with supplies 
in their hands and good cheer in their greetings. 
We wondered whither those trains were bound and 
at what ports they were to discharge the men. It 
is possible now to uncover that mystery, and to 
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know the sailing points and the number of men em- 
barking at each port. From New York there sailed 
1,656,000 men; from Newport News 288,000; from 
Boston 46,000, from Philadelphia 35,000; from 
Montreal 34,000; from Quebec 11,000; from Port- 
land 6,000; from Halifax 5,000; from Baltimore 
4,000; and from St. John’s 1,000. 

It was the duty of the navy people to safeguard 
these passengers as they were moved across the 
menacing ocean. The navy armed, manned, and 
convoyed the troop transports, and no one of them 
was lost on its eastern voyage. Good fortune at- 
tended good care. There were 1,057,000 men landed 
in French ports, and 1,025,000 in Great Britain. 
From England to France an American cross-channel 
fleet carried men and cargoes. Nearly half of all 
the cargo shipments consisted of food and clothing, 
and the next largest elements were engineering and 
ordnance supplies. To protect this transportation 
from submarines we laid 56,760 mines in. the North 
Sea in five months. Side by side with the function- 
ing of the army went achievements of the navy to 
match. The return of our troops, after the Armis- 
tice, was accomplished more rapidly than they had 
been sent over, for reasons that are obvious. 

The successful manner in which the processes of 
the selective draft were formulated and carried 
out constitutes a monument to Enoch H. Crowder, 
provost marshal general, and those in every locality 
who assisted him. No light task it was that pulled 
so incessantly on nerves and heart strings. Cloth- 
ing, housing, training the new army of 2,800,000 
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chosen out of the 24,234,021 men registered between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five inclusive, took 
precedence in the minds of the people and the busi- 
ness of the country. The government commandeered 
all the wool and other staple articles and controlled 
the production of clothing through all its stages. 
Soldiers in France were always sufficiently clothed 
and fed. An organization was built up called Serv- 
ice of Supply to look after distribution. To this 
work of getting things where they were needed were 
assigned one fourth of all the troops who went over- 
seas. Facilities for receiving and handling the 
varied equipment had to be constructed by Ameri- 
can engineers, who built seventeen new ship berths, 
one thousand miles of standard-gauge track, and 
one hundred and twenty-five miles of narrow-gauge 
track. The necessity for ample means of communi- 
cation was met by the Signal Corps, which strung 
in France one hundred thousand milesof telephoneand 
telegraph wires. The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company gave its best operating service. 
Scattered over the greater part of France when the 
Armistice came were construction projects that 
represented many permanent improvements, and 
so not all the magic of American enterprise vanished 
when the cause which brought it there was removed. 

The expenditure of some $800,000,000 exhibits the 
scale on which construction work proceeded. That 
sum was about twice the cost of the Panama Canal, 
and on similar work overseas nearly as much was laid 
out. Practically a quarter of this, or $199,000,000 of 
the $800,000,000, went for building cantonments, each 
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one of which was made ready in substantially go 
days. This rush was costly, but made it possible 
to get the draft army under training before the winter 
of 1917 set in and made the men available just in time 
for the critical action of the summer of 1918. As for 
the other $600,000,000, $163,000,000 went for the ord- 
nance department projects, $139,000,000 for miscella- 
neous camps and cantonments, $137,000,000 for quar- 
termaster corps projects, $74,000,000 for National 
Guard camps, $23,000,000 for hospitals, $22,000,000 
for regular army posts, $13,000,000 for coast artil- 
lery posts, $8,000,000 for aviation and signal corps 
projects, and other construction $40,000,000— a total, 
to be exact, of £818,000,000. Housing construction 
provided for 1,800,000 men, or a greater number 
than the population of Philadelphia. 

The work done in France was colossal. Storage 
space constructed there was more than nine-tenths 
as large as the amount built at home. The hospital 
capacity was twice the new capacity at home. The 
labor force in France consisted largely of American 
soldiers and German prisoners, although French and 
English civilians and Chinese coolies were used 
wherever available. To economize tonnage ma- 
terials were obtained in Europe, so far as was pos- 
sible, sometimes at high prices. The engineer corps 
ran its own quarries, logging camps and sawmills. 
Only such materials as could not be obtained abroad 
—chiefly machinery and steel products — were 
bought in the United States. 

All these illuminating facts and more are embod- 
ied in a report made by instruction to Newton D. 
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Baker, secretary of war, by Colonel Leonard P. 
Ayres, then chief of the statistical branch of the 
General Staff. Thereby it is possible to appraise 
achievements of the war department too little under- 
stood. To bring them about a host of men of busi- 
ness ability were drawn from civil life. No labor 
was too great for regular army officers and citizens 
so united. There were some “Willie Boys” es- 
caping draft, who did not count. It was a grand 
union of effort effected at no time previously. 
Secretary Baker promptly and wisely saw his duty 
was to make the war department function at top 
speed, to assume responsibility for all its work, to 
allow proper freedom in taking responsibility, and 
to insist upon results. Progress was facilitated, 
not hampered. Secretary Baker not only did not 
interfere with General Pershing, but he prevented 
others from interfering with him. Some of us can 
remember how this attitude contrasts with the con- 
duct of the war department in the Civil War, and 
the short conflict with Spain. In the one Secretary 
Stanton, General Halleck, various committees of the 
Senate and House, and others, constantly interfered 
with the conduct of the army. In the other there 
was General Alger’s muddling, which began with 
the selection of General Shafter. The country was 
fortunate in Pershing and in Baker. The general’s 
feeling in the matter is expressed on an autographed 
photograph in these words: 

“To Mr. Newton D. Baker, to whose confi- 
dence and support as secretary of war I am in- 
debted for whatever success has been mine in the 
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World War, from his friend and comrade, John J. 
Pershing.” 

The Red Cross, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Knights of Columbus, and other organiz- 
ations aided the government with a zeal that never 
slackened. “Drives”? took on the fervor of cru- 
sades with sacred intent. They developed civic 
leaders and promoted community fellowship. There 
was lasting advantage in the bringing about of a more 
homogeneous citizenship through the draft camps. 

There was possibility of distraction in Colonel 
Roosevelt’s request, personally presented to the 
President, that he be permitted to lead a division 
of volunteers to France. Mr. Wilson was at first 
inclined to accede to the desire of the ex-President. 
But the method of conducting our part in the War 
was a fundamentally important matter to be deter- 
mined in the light of authoritative military judgment 
in the war department. The decision not to send 
Mr. Roosevelt to Europe thus came to rest on the 
shoulders of Secretary Baker. His reasons for it were 
that he did not believe the volunteer principle would 
enable us to win the War, and he did not see how we 
could make a conspicuous exception and still maintain 
the true principle of universal obligation to serve. 

That reasoning President Wilson shared and sup- 
ported. The sound sense of it commanded the 
respect of the army and of most people. In this 
world-enveloping tragedy there was no place in the 
military service for any personality, however im- 
portant otherwise, who might divert attention that 
should be concentrated with order and method and 
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perfect concord upon the accomplishment of the 
stern business in hand. 

Half a century and more of years have passed 
since the Northern States were sprinkled with long 
blue overcoats that had been worn in the Civil War. 
For years afterward they served former soldiers in 
peaceful pursuits. With the passing of time these 
reminders wore out and faded from observation. 
We came to share in the hope that this country 
might never again participate in war. After the 
conflict with Spain, not long enough to make the 
uniform so much a commonplace, our optimism re- 
vived. Now the World War has brought to all sec- 
tions habiliments of the National Army worn here 
and across the seas so many that they will linger 
long in civilian use. Thus has History repeated 
itself, and faith been thrice assailed. 

Our time has not brought the Peace foretold by 
prophets and poets. Still the resort has been to 
the arbitrament of force and hate. What then? 
Still must we look forward to the reign of reason and 
honor among nations, despite all that hampers. 
Can this foremost democratic nation do other than 
cherish its Christ-born hope and move in a sensible 
way toward it with steady purpose, seeking to lay 
hold on “the promises’? The boundaries of the 
Eternal Purpose are at no time within man’s meas- 
urement, but the obligation to cling to faith and 
carry on the work of human betterment abides with 
us as it did with the fathers. Like them must we 
“wait on the Lord”, whose coming is to appear in 
the hearts of men. 
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publican, 32; made strong appeal to 
young men, 32; compared to John 
Fiske, 32; had great wit, 33. 

Adams, John Quincy, nominated for 
vice-presidency, 129; defeated for 
governor, 202. 

Adamson Eight-Hour law, the, 463. 

Administration, change of, brings 
shift of personalities, 304, 305. 

Aiken, John A., Chief Justice of Su- 
perior Court of Massachusetts, 98, 
433> 434. 

Aldrich, Governor, of Nevada, 439. 

Aldrich, Nelson W., Senator, 309. 

Alexander, Henry, 148. 

Alexander, Joshua B., Secretary of 
Commerce in Wilson’s cabinet, 464. 

Alger, Russell A., 442; Secretary of 
War under McKinley, 365; an in- 
competent official, 365, 479. 

Allen, Charles H., nominated for gov- 
ernor, 318; unfortunate cam- 
paign of, 318; Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy under Roosevelt, 319; 
Governor of Porto Rico, 319. 

Allen, Clarence, Congressman, 348. 

Allison, William B., Senator, 349. 


nois, tried to block Cleveland in 
the Chicago strike, 335. 

American Protective Association, the, 
373> 374- 

Ames, James Barr, 291. 

Ames, Oliver, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, 249, 260. 

Amherst College, 104. 

“Ananias Club”, the, 399. 

Andrew, John A., Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, 133; his personal ap- 
pearance, 138; his message sent to 
the mayor of Baltimore after attack 
on Massachusetts troops, 139; a 
hater of those who thwarted him, 
140. 

Andrew, John F., nominated for gov- 
ernor, 268, 269; member of Con- 
gress, 269, 311. 

Anthony, Senator, 217. 

Anti-Imperialist League, 369. 

Appleton, Julius H., 89. 

April-fooling, 94-97. 

Armageddon, 455. 

Armstrong, Samuel C., 176. 

Arnold, John F., nominated for lieu- 
tenant governor, 190. 

Arthur, Chester A., removed from col- 
lectorship, 172, 173; nominated for 
Vice-President, 208; at  Gar- 
field’s inauguration, 217, 218; dif- 
ficult position of, at beginning of 
his Presidency, 233; antecedents 
and previous career of, 233, 2343 
retains Garfield’s cabinet for a time, 
234; his changes in the cabinet, 
235, 236; and civil service reform, 
237, 238; his appointments, 238, 
239; vetoes river and harbor bill, 
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Arthur, Chester A. (cont.) 
239; his record as President, 239; 
in the convention of 1884, 264, 265 ; 
in the election, 267; had Demo- 
cratic House during last two years, 
308. 

Associated Press, the, 29. 

Atkinson, Edward, sponsor of Mug- 
wump movement, 291. 

Avery, Edward, 190. 

Ayer, J. C., of Lowell, 148. 

Ayers, Colonel Leonard P., 479. 


Bacon, Rosert, Secretary of State, 


409. 

Bagnall, Cecil T., editor of Turners 
Falls Reporter, 100, 101. 

Baker, Newton D., his work slight- 
ingly treated in Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, 462; as Secretary of War, 
478-480; his reasons for not send- 
ing Roosevelt to France, 480. 

Baldwin, Simeon E., Governor of 
Connecticut, 292, 450. 

Ballinger, Richard A., Secretary of 
the Interior, 410, 411. 

Bancroft, George, 63. 

Bankhead, Senator, of Alabama, 452. 

Banks, Nathaniel P., member of Con- 
gress, 148. 

Barker, James M., Judge of Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, 433. 

Barlow, General Francis C., in the 
Mugwump movement, 292. 

Barnun, P. T., and Tilly Haynes, 7. 

Barrows, Charles H., 35, 69. 

Bartlett, Charles W., nominated for 
governor, 429; defeated by Guild, 


429. 

Bartlett, Dr. J., City Almoner of 
Springfield, 77. 

Bartlett, S. C., President of Dart- 
mouth College, 181; his reference 
to President Hayes in his cen- 
tennial week oration, 181; prema- 
ture publication of his speech, 183. 

Bartlett, General W. F., 133. 

Bass, Governor, of New Hampshire, 


439. 
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Bates, John L., Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, 421; Speaker of House of 
Representatives, 427; his campaign 
for governor, 428. 

Bates, Theodore C., member of Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives, 
199. 

Baxter, Charles S., elected delegate- 
at-large for Roosevelt, 445. 

Bayard, Thomas F., 213, 333; at 
Garfield’s inauguration, 217; enters 
Cleveland’s cabinet, 279, 284. 

Beadle dime novels, 20, 54. 

Beard, Alanson W., becomes collector 
of Boston, 188, 192; deposed by 
Arthur, 239, 265; prepares the way 
for Robinson’s nomination, 252. 

Beaven, Bishop, of Springfield, 79. 

Beecher, Henry Ward, did not join 
the Liberals, 134. 

Bellamy, Charles, founder of Spring- 
field Daily News, 55. 

Bellamy, Edward, 55. 

Belmont, August, the domination of, 
resented in the 1912 convention, 
450, 451. 

Belmont, Perry, on Bryan, 394. 

Benedict, E. C., his yacht Oneida, 
331. 

Bennington, Vermont, hundredth anni- 
versary of Battle of, 174; Battle of, 

182. 

Benton, Everett C., defeated by 
Gardner in contest for nomination 
for governorship, 432. 

Beveridge, Albert J., Progressive, 454. 

Bill, Nathan D., of Springfield, 89. 

Bird, Charles S., Progressive candi- 
date for governor, 432; defeated 
by Walsh, 432. 

Bird, Frank W., 133. 

Bishop, Robert R., State Senator, 199; 
chairman of retrenchment com- 
mittee, 241; Judge of the Superior 
Court, 241; nominated for gov- 
ernor, 241, 242; defeated, 242. 

Black, Judge Jeremiah S., of Pennsyl- 
vania, 214. 

Blackmer, Prohibitionist, 314. 


INDEX 


Blaine, James G., on Greeley’s com- 
mand of English, 134; evades 
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Bowen, James L., writer of Beadle 
dime novels, 54. 


Butler, 194; in the convention of | Bowles, Admiral Francis ps2 Ap 


1880, 205-208; at Garfield’s inau- 
guration, 218; appointed Secretary 
of State by Garfield, 224; leaves 
cabinet, 235; in the convention 
of 1884, 264, 265, 267; in the cam- 
paign of 1884, 272-275; the revolt 
against, 290-296; declines to be 
candidate in 1888, 297; on Thur- 
man, 302; appointed Secretary of 
State by Harrison, 305; and the 
tariff, 309, 310; his memory for 
faces, 312; his final humiliation, 
321, 322; nominated by Senator 
Wolcott, 324. 

Blaine, Mrs. James G., 321. 

Blake, Henry W., 96. 


Bland, Richard P., defeated by 
Bryan in nomination for Presi- 
dency, 356. 


Bliss, Cornelius N., Secretary of In- 
terior under McKinley, 36s. 

Blount, George H., special commis- 
sioner to Honolulu, 333, 3343 his re- 
port on Hawaii, 334. 

Blythe, Samuel G., on Senator Crane, 
422. 

Boarding-house life, 46-52. 

Bonaparte, Charles J., in the Mug- 
wump movement, 292; Secretary 
of the Navy and Attorney General 
in Roosevelt’s cabinet, 409. 

Bond, Mr., and the Hoosac Tunnel, 111. 

Borah, Senator, at the 1912 conven- 
tion, 442; declined to follow Roose- 
velt in his break from the Republi- 
can party, 446. 

Boston Globe, the, 142. 

Boston Herald, the, 8, 142. 

Boutwell, George S., Governor of 
Massachusetts, a young governor, 


Bowles, Benjamin F., 24. 

Bowles, Samuel, Sr., had national 

~ reputation for making calendars, 
9; his father the founder of the 
Weekly Republican, 9; interview with 
Griffin, 10, 11; his personality, 18; 
his idea of newspaper-making, 19; 
his views of journalism, 22, 23; 
regarded the Republican as an in- 
stitution, 22; death, 24; his in- — 
fluence, 25; description of, 25, 26; 
paintings of, 26; two bearings of, 
27; failed to commend good work, 
27; the power of his personality, 
27, 28; his influence on Pulitzer, 
28; his estimate of W. L. Warren, 
31, 32; remark of, about Mr. Gil- 
lett’s address, 43; the first editor 
to decline railroad passes, 56; item 
of, regarding the Mayor and Mr. 
Harris’s_ figures, 58; and _ the 
Union Relief Association, 77, 78; 
his leadership, 83; retained general 
oversight of work of paper, 91, 92; 
sharp in his pronouncements, 102; 
not a profane man, 102; and the 
report of the reservoir disaster, 
123; on independence in  jour- 
nalism, 131; on the issue — of 
the political movement of 1872, 
137; on Mark Hopkins’s oratory, 
141; on political noise-making, 
146; his feeling about woman suf- 
frage, 156; voted for Hayes, 160; 
on the attraction of newspaper 
work, 195; an inspiration, 232. 

Bowles, Samuel, Jr., men who served 
the Republican under, 34; charac- 
teristics of, 36; faithful to his trust, 
36; voted for Tilden, 160. 


316; President of Anti-Imperialist | Brackett,- John Q. A., Governor of 


League, 369. 
Bowditch, Charles P., supports re- 
forms of President Hayes, 188. 
Bowen, Henry C., 
movement, 292. 


Massachusetts, 199; not a forceful 
personality, 310; defeated by Rus- 
sell after renomination, 310, 314. 


in Mugwump |] Bradford, Edward S., Mayor of Spring- 


field, 68. 
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Bradford, Edward S., son of above, 68. 

Bragg, General Edward S., declared 
that Cleveland was loved for the 
enemies he had made, 271. 

Brakeman, Mrs., 51. 

Brewster, Benjamin H., Attorney 
General in Arthur’s cabinet, 235. 

Brice, Calvin S., of Ohio, partly re- 
sponsible for the Wilson-Gorman 
Tariff Act, 340. 

Briggs, George N., Governor of Mas- 

_ sachusetts, 209. 

Briggs, Naomi, wife of Ebenezer Ed- 
munds, 209. 

“Brightwood”, Dr. Holland’s estate, 6. 

Bristow, Benjamin H., in the Mug- 
wump movement, 292. 

Brooks, Richard S., 32. 

Brown, B. Gratz, nominated for Vice- 
President, 130, 134. 

Bryan, Clark W., publisher of the 
Republican, 24. 

Bryan, William J., his expression “de- 
serving democrats’, 327; his silver 
speech and nomination, 351-356; 
speaks in New England, 357; his 
campaign, 360; his defeat, 361; 
his responsibility for ratification of 
treaty with Spain, 371; again 
nominated in 1900, 389; in 1904, 
392; speech at convention of 1904, 
393, 3943; nominated in 1908, 
405, 406; defeated, 407; Wilson’s 
nomination brought about by, 447; 
in the convention of 1912, 447-4543 
as Secretary of State, 461; resigns 
from Secretaryship, 462. 

Bryant, Dr. Joseph D., President 
Cleveland’s physician, 331. 

Bryant, William Cullen, at Vermont 
celebration, 180. 


INDEX 


Bull Moose party, 454. 

Bullock, Alexander H., Governor of 
Massachusetts, 140; a scholar and 
orator, 140; his oratory, 141. 

Burchard, Austin R., 178. 

Burchard, Rev. Dr., his utterance, 
“rum, Romanism, and rebellion”, 


273. 

Burgess, Rev. Dr. Alexander, salary 
of, 78. 

Burke, Governor of North Dakota, 
450, 453. 

Burleson, Albert S., Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under Wilson, 462. 

Burns, William J., helper of Secretary 
Hitchcock, 366. 

Burt, Henry M., 123. 

Burt, Silas M., takes place of Naval 
Officer Cornell, 173. 

Butler, Benjamin F., defeated in 
sixth district, 148; turns to the 
Democracy, 187, 189; followers cap- 
ture Mechanics Hall, 189, 190; 
nominated for governor, 190; in- 
terview of Griffin with, 191-193; 
the secret of his power, 193, 1943 
defeated, 196; again defeated, 202; 
elected Governor, 241, 242; a poor 
governor, 243; charm of, 243; 
inauguration of, 244; his campaign, 
245-247; and the Tewksbury 
almshouse, 247, 248; his encounter 
with John E. Russell, 248, 249; ap- 
pointments, 249; fails to receive 
LL.D. at Harvard, 249, 250; his 
Fast Day proclamation, 250; as- 
tute, 252; in next campaign, 253—- 
256; after the election, 257; in con- 
vention of 1884, 271; utterance 
about John Kelly, 274; in the elec- 
tion of 1884, 295. 


Buchanan, William R., candidate for} Butler, Nicholas Murray, in regard 


Congress, 431. 
Buckingham, Samuel G., salary of, 78. 


to the nomination of Roosevelt, 
388. 


Buckingham, William A., Governor! Butler, William M., 364. 


of Connecticut and U. S. Senator, 
84. 

Buckner, Simon B., nominated for 
Vice-President, 360. 


Capte, J. D., reporter on the Republi- 
can, 189. 
Caldwell, W. N., of Springfield, 89. 
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Callahan, Christopher T., Judge of 
the Massachusetts Superior Court, 
406, 433; supporter of Bryan, 406. 


Campbell, Mr., of West Virginia, 
utterance of, in convention of 
1880, 266. 


Cannon, Frank, Senator, of Utah, 347. 

Cannon, Joseph G., Speaker of the 
House, 390, 401; forgets his speech 
at convention, 390. 

Carlisle, John G., had clearness of 
thought and expression, 141. 

Carpet-bag government, end of, 170. 

Carr, Ja: 352: 

Carroll, Henry D., 93. 

Carroll, James B., defeated for Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Massachusetts 
by Roger Wolcott, 319; of the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts, 433. 

Carter, James C., his words on Gov- 
ernor Tilden, 164. 

Carter, John W., supports President 
Hayes in reform movement, 188. 

Centennial Exposition, the, 151-157. 

Century, the, establishment of, 6. 

Chadbourne, Paul A., President of 
Williams College, 223. 

Chamberlain, Senator, of Oregon, 453. 

Chandler, railway conductor, 118. 

Chandler, William E., his part in pre- 
venting Tilden from becoming Presi- 
dent, 161, 162; a bitter partisan, 
161; failed in accomplishing repu- 
diation of the Hayes policies, 171; 
Secretary of the Navy under Arthur, 


2g. 

Chandler, Zachary C., his part in pre- 
venting Tilden from becoming Presi- 
dent, 161, 162. 

Chapin, Charles O., 89. 

Chapin, Chester W., president of 
Boston and Albany Railroad, 6; 
owner of Springfield Club building, 
60; characteristics of, 73-76; in 
politics, 148. 

Chapin, Edward W., City Solicitor of 
Holyoke, 106. 

Chapin, Ethan S., one of the proprie- 
tors of the Massassoit House, 7. 
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Chapin, Dr. Frederick W., 88. 

Chapin, Marvin, one of the proprie- 
tors of the Massassoit House, 7. 

Chapin, Stephen, railway conductor, 


3, 93. 

Chapin farm, the, 7. 

Chapman, Reuben A., Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, 39. 

Character, and personal appearance, 
313. 

Cheney, George, 119. 

Chicago, city of conventions, 261, 
262. 

Chicago Tribune, the, helps in forward 
movement after the Civil War, 137. 

Chicopee, Massachusetts, 107. 

Child, Francis J., in Mugwump move- 
ment, 291. 

Choate, Joseph H., his enunciation 
of the mind of the nation, 466. 

Christ Church, Springfield, 79. 

Christian Register, the, laudation of 
Crane in, 421. 

Church of the Unity, Springfield, 6, 79. 

Churches of Springfield, 79. 

Churchill, Professor J. W., 180. 

Cincinnati Commercial, the, helps in 
forward movement after the Civil 
War, 137. 

Cities, in Massachusetts, study of, 
98-107. 

Civil service reform, under Hayes, 
168, 169, 171-173; under Arthur, 
238; under Cleveland, 286-288; 
under Harrison, 307, 308. 

Civil War, the, the period following, 57. 

Claflin, William, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, 141. 

Clark, Champ, defeated by Wilson in 
nomination for Presidency in 1912, 
448-452. 

Clark, Charles Hopkins, of the Hari- 
ford Courant, 32. 

Clark, Edward P., managing editor 
of the Republican, 31, 117, 118, 122. 

Clark, Mrs. Kate Upson, 31. 

Clarke, Rev. James Freeman, in the 
Mugwump movement, 291. 
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Clarkson, James S., Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under President Harrison, 307. 
Clayton, Powell, defeated for tem- 

porary chairman of national con- 
vention by John R. Lynch, 265. 
Clemens, Samuel L., an admirer of 
Tom Reed, 344. 
Clergymen, salaries of, 78. 


Cleveland, Grover, called the “Buf-. 


falo hangman”, 45; a trait of, in 
common with other strong men, 
140; urged Robinson to take place 
on Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 259; his advancement to Pres- 
idency deserved, 270; nominated 
for Presidency, 270-272; in cam- 
paign, 272-275; his character, 275- 
277, 285, 286; his cabinet, 279-282, 
284, 285; appointments, 283; and 
the tariff, 288, 308, 339, 340; cour- 
age of, 289; revolt from Blaine to, 
290-296; second nomination of, 
301; defeated, 303; elected in 1892, 
319, 321-329; surgical operation 
performed upon, 330-332; cabinet 
members, 333; withdraws Hawaiian 
treaty, 333,° 334; stops Pullman 
strike, 335, 336; and the Venezuela 
controversy, 338, 339; at Russell’s 
funeral, 359; the dynamic force of, 


458. 

Cleveland, Mrs. Grover, 331. 

Cockran, Bourke, protests nomination 
of Cleveland, 271, 326. 

Codman, Charles R., in Mugwump 
movement, 291, 292. 

Colby, Bainbridge, Secretary of State 
under Wilson, 462. 

Coleman, George W., elected delegate- 
at-large for Roosevelt, 445, 446. 

Coleman, Norman J., Secretary of 
Agriculture under Cleveland, 284. 

College graduates, on the Springfield 
Republican, 22. 

Collins, “Billy”, 88. 

Collins, Patrick A., sides with the regu- 
lars in 1878, 190; on Dr. Miner, 
196; elected mayor of Boston, 
239; speech on Cleveland’s fair 


INDEX 


dealing, 273; to be urged for Cleve- 
land’s cabinet, 281; presides over 
convention in 1888, 299; his career, 
300, 301; on reasons for Cleveland’s 
nomination, 326; on Roosevelt, 399. 

Colony Club, the, 73. 

Colt, James D., Judge of Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, 80, 433. 

Columbia, 396, 397. 

Columbian Exposition, the, 316. 

Cone, Rev. L. H., salary of, 78. 

Congress, overturn in, in elections. of 
1888, 308-311. 

Conkling, Roscoe, Senator, of New 
York on “the black, untamed suc- 
cotash coalition”, 133; offended by 
Hayes, 168, 169; fights the Presi- 
dent’s appointees, 173; in conven- 
tion of 1880, 205, 207; critical of 
Hayes administration, 215; indif- 
ference of, in Garfield campaign, 
216; resigns from Senate, 224, 
225; refuses seat in Supreme Court 
of United States, 238. 

Connecticut River, the, as described 
by J. S. Holland, 3. 

Connor, Governor Seldon, of Maine, 
185. 

Convention, Presidential, 
Republican, 204-208; 
Republican, 261-269; Democratic, 
270-272; of 1888, Republican, 
297-299; Democratic, 299-302; of 
1892, Republican, 321-325; Demo- 
cratic, 325, 326; of 1896, Repub- 
lican, 341-349; Democratic, 351- 
359; of Cleveland Democrats, 3603; 
of 1900, Republican, 384-3883 
Democratic, 388, 389; of 1904, 
Republican, 390, 391; Democratic, 
391-394; of 1908, Republican, gor, 
402; Democratic, 405, 406; of 
1912, Republican, 439-444; Pro- 
gressive, 446, 454,455; Democratic, 
447-454. 

Convention, State, 
1874, 146, 147. 

Conventions, political, not too much 
deference to be paid to, 18; the re- 


of 1880, 
of 1884, 


Republican, of 
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porting of, 146, 262, 263; on the 
way to, 262; huge spectacular 
events, 402. 


Cook, Waldo L., editor of Republican, 
32. 
Cooley, Judge Thomas M., head of 


Interstate Commerce Commission, 


250. 

Cooley’s Hotel, Springfield, 6. 

Coolidge, Calvin, Vice-President, issue 
on which he gained national reputa- 
tion shaped by E. U. Curtis, 435; 
his quiet efficiency and remarkable 
gift of expression, 435 ; has progressed 
rapidly, 436. 

Coolidge, F. S., Congressman: from 
Massachusetts, 311. 

Coolidge, Louis A., 35. 

Coolidge, T. Jefferson, effort to ob- 
tain place in cabinet for, 363. 
Coppinger, Colonel, son-in-law 

Blaine, 322. 

Corcoran, Brewer, 35. 

Corcoran, John W., defeated for 
Lieutenant Governor by Haile, 315. 

Corcoran, Dr. Luke, 85, 88. 

Cornell, Alonzo B., of New York 
customhouse, 172. 

Corse, General John M., Postmaster 
of Boston, 283; his stand at Altoona 
the inspiration of Sankey’s hymn, 
“Hold the Fort’, 283. 

Cortelyou, George B., Postmaster- 
General, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor under Roosevelt, 409, 410; 
in automobile accident, 420; Roose- 
velt’s secretary, 420. 

County seats, advantage of, 12. 

Courtney, Dr. S. E., and Lieutenant 
Governor Crane, 345, 346. 

Coveney, Colonel J. W., Surveyor of 
Boston, 283. 

Craig, William, 420. 

Crane, W. Murray, great business 


of 


governor, 187; at convention of 
1892, 324; on national committee, 
324, 325; at convention of 1896, 


344-346; in McKinley’s cabinet, 
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363; and Senator Hoar, 370; and 
the war with Spain, 376; Roose- 
velt entertained by, 399; hard busi- 
ness career, 415, 416; entrance into 
» politics, 416; in governorship had 
business purposes, 416, 4173; his 
messages, 417; admitted no politi- 
cal bias, 417; his sale of Fitchburg 
Railroad stock at par, 418; and the 
teamsters’ strike, 418, 419; and the 
coal strike, 419; in automobile 
collision, 420; regard of Roosevelt 
for, 420; as governor, 420, 421; 
appointed to U. S. Senate, 421; 
compared with Lodge, 422; in the 
Senate, 422, 423; his humor, 423, 
424; influential at Washington, 
424; as a man, 424, 425; his fu- 
neral, 425; presented with loving 
cup, 425, 426; vote for, in 1912, 


445. 

Crapo, William W., member of Con- 
gress, 241; failed of nomination for 
the governorship, 241, 242, 318; 
supports Blaine, 292; Massachu- 
setts representative on national 
committee in Presidential conven- 
tion, 324. 

Croker, Colonel Alvah, of Turners 
Falls Company, 100. 

Crosby, John C., Congressman, 311; 
Judge of Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, 311, 433. 

Crowder, Enoch H., managed the 
selective draft in the World War, 


476. ‘ 

Cuba, the war with Spain over, 367— 
369. 

Cullom, Governor S. M., of Illinois, 
185. 

Cults, how they arise, 398. 

Cummings, of Idaho, defeated in 


Presidential convention, 444. 

Curtis, Edwin U., Police Commis- 
sioner of Boston, 435; shaped the 
issue on which Calvin Coolidge 
gained national recognition, 435. 

Curtis, George William, supports 
Grant, 133; on Garfield’s death, 
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Curtis, George William (cont.) 
227; disliked for his reforming 
tendencies, 237; advocates civil 
service reform, 238, 288; in conven- 
tion of 1884, 264, 266; refuses to 
support Blaine, 268, 292, 293. 

Czolgoscez, Leon, assassin of McKinley, 
377 


Datton, Massachusetts, 425, 426. 

Dana, Charles A., journalist, 18, 32; 
managing editor of New York Trib- 
une, 135; supported Blaine, 271. 

Dana, Richard, in Mugwump move- 
ment, 291. 

Daniel, Senator John W., of Virginia, 
352. 

Daniels, Josephus, Secretary of Navy 
under Wilson, 460; ordered Navy 
to go dry, 460; a Bryan devotee, 
461. 

Davis, David, Illinois, congressman, 
308. 

Davis, Jeff, and Depew, anecdote of, 
423, 424. 

Davis, John W., ambassador to Eng- 
land, 461. 

Davis, Wendell T., 100. 

Dawes, Henry L., Senator, contest 
with Judge Hoar, 145; service in 
Senate and House, 145; and Grif- 


fin, 197; reélection of, contested 
by Lodge, 259; supports Blaine, 
292. 


Day, Myron, 119. 

Day, W. R., trustee of property of 
Mr. and Mrs. McKinley, 349; Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, 362; 
Secretary of State under McKinley, 
362; member of Peace Com- 
mission after war with Spain, 362. 

Deane, Dr. Wallace H., 88. 

Debs, 334. 

Democracy, salvation of, in community 
self-interest, 127. 

Democratic party, revival of, 148; 
comes into power at Washington 
after a quarter of a century, 278; 
under positive leadership, 457, 458. 
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Denison, John A., Mayor of Spring- 
field, 72. 

Denver, Colorado, 405. 

Depew, Chauncey M., deserts Grant, 
134; and Dick Thompson, 323; 
on Senator Crane, 422; incident 
with Jeff Davis, 423, 424. 

Devens, Charles, Attorney General 
under Hayes, 169, 174; speaker in 
Vermont centennial celebration, 181. 

Dewey, Justin, of the Superior Court 
of Massachusetts, 199, 433- 

Dickinson, Don M., Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under Cleveland, 284. 

Dickinson, Francke W., Mayor of 
Springfield, 71. 

Dickinson, Henry S., Mayor of Spring- 
field, 42, 70. 

Dickinson, James M., Secretary of 
War under Taft, 410, 411. 

Dickinson, Sidney, 119. 

Dime novels, 20, 54. 

Dineen, Governor, of Illinois, declined 
to follow Roosevelt’s revolt from 
Republican party, 446. 

Dixon, Joseph M., of Montana, bitter 
words of, against Taft, 441. 

Donnelly, Captain Hugh, 67. 

Dorr, Julia C. R., in Vermont centen- 
nial celebration, 180. 

Dougherty, Daniel, speech nominating 
Hancock in convention, 214; speech 
nominating Cleveland, 301; — his 
oratory, 301, 302. 

Douglas, William L., Governor of 
Massachusetts, 337, 428. 

Dow, Charles H., of the Republican, 
34, 94. 

Draper, Eben S., delegate at Presi- 
dential convention, 344; Lieutenant 
Governor, 429; Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, 430; beaten in third nom- 
ination by Foss, 430. 

Draper, General William F., 429. 

Drew, Governor, of Florida, 185. 

Drinkwater, A. C., a Butlerite, 244. 

Dubois, Senator Fred T., of Idaho, 347. 

Dunbar, James R., of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts, 433. 
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Dunham, Jarvis M., President of 


Springfield Fire and Marine In= 


surance Company, 280, 281. 

Dunn, Neighbor, speech in nomination 
of Bryan, 406. 

Dutton, Benjamin F., 359. 


Ear.e, DR. Puiny, alienist, in charge 
of State Hospital for Insane, 103, 
104. 

Easthampton, Massachusetts, 104-106. 

Eaton, Dorman B., shaped the Pen- 
dleton Bill, 238, 287. 

Economist, the, establishment of, 34. 

Eddy, Rev. Dr., Prohibitionist, de- 
feated for governor, 202. 

Editorial writing, 21. 

Edmunds, Ebenezer, father of Senator 
Edmunds, 209. 

Edmunds, George F., Senator, his 
device of Electoral Commission to 
settle disputed election, 162; star 
speaker, 181; in the convention 
of 1880, 205-208; career of, 209; 
letter on Federal Anti-Trust Bill, 
210-212; in the convention of 1884, 
264, 267; and Thurman, 302. 

Edwards, E. J. (“Holland”), his 
story of surgical operation on Cleve- 
lamd,.33i1, 3325 

Election, Presidential, of 1872, 129-137; 
of 1876, 158-166; of 1880, 213-216; 
of 1884, 272-275; of 1888, 303; of 
1892, 327; of 1896, 360, 361; of 
1900, 389; of 1904, 394; of 1908, 
407; of 1912, 455. 

Election, State, of 1882, 241-246; of 
1883, 256. 

Electoral Commission, to determine 
Hayes-Tilden election, 162, 163. 
Eliot, Charles W., in Mugwump move- 

ment, 291. 

Ellis, Ralph W., Mayor of Spring- 
field, 70. 

Ely, Henry W., stood for Butler, 190. 

Emmons, Judge, Police Commissioner 
of Boston, 428. 

Endicott, Mary, wife of Joseph Cham- 
berlain, 282. 
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Endicott, William C., Justice of Su- 


preme Court of Massachusetts, 
279; in Cleveland’s cabinet, 279, 
280. 

English, William A., candidate for 
Vice-President, 213. 

Eustis, Rev. Dr., salary of, 78. 

Evans, Clinton B., of the Republican, 
34 08. 

Evarts, William M., Secretary of 
State under Hayes, 168, 174; ac- 
complished entertainer, 174, 1753 
speaker in Vermont centennial cele- 
bration, 181. 

Evening News, offshoot of the Re- 
publican, 33. 

Everett, Governor Edward, of Massa- 
chusetts, 315. 

Everett, William, sponsor of Edmunds 
movement, 291; in Mugwump move- 
ment, 292, 296; goes to Congress, 
315. 

Everett House, New York, 165. 

Evolution, cure for social ills lies in, 99. 

Exposition. See CENTENNIAL. 


FarrBANKS, CHARLES W., Vice-Presi- 
dent, 390, 401. 

Fairbanks, Governor Horace, of Ver- 
mont, 180. 

Fairchild, Charles S., in Cleveland’s 
cabinet, 284. 

Farlow, John S., in the Mugwump 
movement, 291. 

“Features’’, 29. 
Fessenden, Franklin G., of the Supe- 
rior Court of Massachusetts, 433. 
Fessenden, Samuel, his utterance, 
“God Almighty hates a quitter”, 
348. 

Fiction, 19, 20. 

Field, Eugene, enjoyed children, 274; 
sometimes acted as a boy, 423. 

Field, Rev. Dr. Henry M., 80. 

First Church, Springfield, 79. 

Fish, Frederick P., in the Mugwump 
movement, 291. 

Fisher, Walter L., Secretary of In- 
terior under Taft, 411. 
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Fisk, Gordon M., editor of Palmer 
Journal, 92. 

Fisk, Jim, 186. 

Fiske, John, 32. 

Fitchburg Railroad, stock of, sale by 
Governor Crane at par, 418. 

Fitzgerald, John E., Internal Revenue 
Collector at Boston, 283. 

Flinn, William, called to order by 
Elihu Root, 443, 444. 

Flower, Roswell P., Governor of New 
York, 358. 


Folger, Charles J., in Arthur’s cabinet, 


235; defeated for Governor of New 
York, 264. 

Forbes, Charles F., his ‘“Vermont’s 
Centennial’’, 181. 

Forbes, William H., in the Mugwump 
movement, 293. 

Fosdick, Frederick, elected delegate-at- 
large for Roosevelt, 446. 

Foss, Eugene N., defeats Draper for 
Governor, 430; from a Republican 
becomes a Democratic, 430, 431; 
elected to Congress as tariff reformer, 
431; becomes Governor, 431; beaten 
by Walsh, 432; his candidacy for 
President, 450. 

Foster, John W., Secretary of State 
under Cleveland, 333. 

Fox, Jabez, in the Mugwump move- 
ment, 291. 

Francis, David R., U. S. ambassador 
to Russia, 461. 

Frelinghuysen, Frederick T., Secretary 
of State under Arthur, 235. 

French, Colonel Jonas, at 
convention, 244. 

Frost, Benjamin D., chief engineer 
of Hoosac Tunnel construction, 111— 
113. 

Frost, Rufus S., 149. 

Frothingham, Louis A., Lieutenant 
Governor of Massachusetts, 430. 


Butler 


Gace, Lyman J., Secretary of the 
Treasury under McKinley, 364, 
365; under Roosevelt, 409. 

Gail Hamilton, sister of Mrs. Blaine, 
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321; brilliant and vitriolic news- 
paper writer, 321, 322; not always 
a discreet adviser of Blaine, 322. 

Gardner, Augustus P., defeated by 
Walsh for governorship, 432. 

Gardner, Charles L., State Senator of 
Massachusetts, 199. 

Garfield, James A., entertained at 
the Springfield Club, 60; speaks 
at Williamstown, 141; at the con- 
vention of 1880, 205-208; in the 
election, 215, 216; inaugura- 
tion of, 216-225; assassination of, 
223, 225; as President, 223-225; 
sickness and death, 226-228; his 
oratory, 228, 229; career before 
the Presidency, 229-231. 

Garfield, Mrs. James A., 227, 228. 

Garfield, James R., in accord with 
McKinley’s policy, 367; Secretary 
of Interior in Roosevelt’s cabinet, 


10. 
Garfield, Madam, mother of the Pres- 
ident, 219. 
Garfield, Molly, daughter of the 


President, 217. 
Garland, Augustus H., Attorney-Gen- 
eral in Cleveland’s cabinet, 284. 
Garrison, Lindley M., Secretary of 

War under Wilson, 462. 

Gary, James A., Postmaster-General 
under McKinley, 365. 

Gaston, William, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, 147, 148. 

Gaston, William A., defeated for Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, 428. 

Gay, W. W., of the New York World, 35. 

Gerard, James W., ambassador to 
Germany, 461. 

Gere, Henry S., editor of the Hamp- 
shire Gazette, 200; a letter of, 201. 

Giddings, Dr. Franklin H., of the 
Republican, 34. 

Gillett, Edward B., embodied the 
highest traditions of the bar, 39, 
40, 42; his conduct of a case for 
the Republican, 42, 43. 

Gillett, Frederick H., Speaker 


House of Representatives, 42. 


of 
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Gilmore, Dwight O., Mayor of Spring-| Gray, Isaac P., ex-Governor of In- 


field, 70. 


» diana, 302. 


Glass, Carter, Secretary of Treasury | Greeley, Horace, nominated for Presi- 


under Wilson, 463. 

Glasscock, Governor, of West Vir- 
ginia, 439. 

Gleason, Rev. John F., in reservoir 
disaster, 120-122. 

Godkin, E. L., of the New York Eve- 


ning Post, not patient under attack, 
370. 
Gold standard, the, 341, 346, 352-360, 


393- 

Gore, Christopher, Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, 250; passage from proc- 
lamation of, 250. 

Gorman, Arthur P., Senator, of Mary- 
land, contempt of Cleveland for, 
287; Wilson-Gorman Tariff Bill 
partly due to, 340. 

Gould, Henry A., 89. 

Gould, Major J. Henry, chairman of 
Massachusetts state committee in 
convention, 322. 

Gove, Jesse M., 324. 

Government, good and bad, 127. 

Governor, the inauguration of a 
Massachusetts, 244. 

Governors of Massachusetts, character- 
istics of, 138-145; some differen- 
tiation of, 427-436. 

Graham, Charles M., Surveyor at New 
York, 173. 

Granger, Brownell, 114. 

“Granite Building,” the, Springfield, 


5 

Grant, Ulysses S., President, re- 
nominated, 129; the desertion from, 
134; characteristics of General 
did not help him as President, 146, 
147; at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion, 157; in the convention of 
1880, 204-208; on General Han- 
cock, 213; indifferent to Garfield’s 
nomination, 216. 

Grantism, 147. 

Graves, Collins, 119. 

Gray, George, Senator, of Delaware, 


405. 


dency, 129; seeming inconsistency 
of his longing for the Presidency 
with his position as editor of the 
Tribune, 130, 131; many turned 
aside by his nomination, 133, 1343 
his English, 134; as regards his 
executive ‘ability, 135; as a candi- 
date, out of his element, 135; his 
political promises, 135, 136; the 
historic importance of his candi- 
dacy, 136, 137; on college gradu- 
ates, 286. 

Green, Mason A., 96. 

Greene, Rev. Richard G., 78. 

Greenfield, Massachusetts, 12. 

Greenhalge, Frederic T., his appoint- 
ment of judge in Hampden County, 
69; becomes governor, 373; pre- 
vious career, 373; courageous in 
public life, 373, 374; challenged the 
reactionary forces, 374; death, 374; 
Charles H. Allen favored by, 318. 

Greenleaf, O. H., 89. 

Gregory, Thomas W., Attorney-Gen- 
eral in Wilson’s cabinet, 463. 

Gresham, Walter Q., in Arthur’s 
cabinet, 235; in Cleveland’s cab- 
inet, 236, 327, 332, 333- 

Griffin, Solomon Bulkley, his first 
sight of Springfield, 3; applies to 
Springfield Republican, 8, 9; in- 
terview with Bowles, 10, 11; en- 
gaged by the Republican, 11; deter- 
mines to rid his mind of preposses- 
sions, 18; Springfield boarding- 
house days with Miller, 46-48; 
episodes of life in first boarding 
house, 48-52; enjoyments of, 53- 
55; first visit to New York, 55; 
and Major Wight, 59; incident of 
first meeting with Lawyer May- 
nard, 67; and The Club, 81; helped 
by Dr. David P. Smith, 87; becomes 
General Editor, 91; becomes Man- 
aging Editor, 91; serves occasionally 
as valley reporter, 97; studies out- 
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Griffin, Solomon Bulkley (cont.) 
lying towns and cities, 98-107; 
studies Hoosac Tunnel question 
situation, I10-113; efforts in be- 
half of the Shanlys, 114; helps re- 
port reservoir disaster, 116-124; 
at the Centennial Exposition, 154, 
155; attitude on woman suffrage, 
156; meets President Hayes, 174; 
his conversation with the ex- 
President, 176, 177; and the Ver- 
mont celebration, 181; interviews 
with Butler, 191-193, 243; interview 
with Talbot, 196, 197; successfully 
urges Crane to become representative 
on national committee, 324, 325; in- 
terview with T. B. Reed, 343. 

Griggs, John W., Attorney-General 
in McKinley’s cabinet, 365. 

Guernsey, Frederic R., his descrip- 
tion of Springfield, 8. 

Guild, Curtis, Charles H. Allen fav- 
ored by, 318; a delegate-at-large to 
national convention, 344; Lieuten- 
ant Governor, 427; Governor of 
Massachusetts, 429; his career, 429, 
430. 

Guiteau, Charles J., assassin of Gar- 
field, 226. 


Haptey, Governor, of Missouri, 
439, 443; declined to follow Roose- 
velt in his revolt from the Repub- 
lican party, 446. 

Haile, William H., induced to run for 
office, 62, 63; Mayor of Spring- 
field, 63; Lieutenant Governor, 
63, 315; defeated for governorship 
by Russell, 319. 

Half-breeds, 236. 

Hall, John A., of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, 66. 

Halleck, General, 479. 

Halstead, Murat, of the Cincinnati 
Commercial, 18, 171. 

Hamilton, William, of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts, 433, 434. 

Hamlin, Charles §., of Federal Re- 


serve Board, 317. 
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Hamlin, Woicott, Prohibition candi- 
date for Governor, 319, 320. 

Hammond, John W., of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, 433. 

Hampden County Courthouse, 6. 

Hampden Park Trotting Association, 
the, 60. 

Hancock, Winfield Scott, candidate for 
President, 213; his military record 
beyond challenge, 213, 214; his civil 
record as a soldier was strong and 
wise, 214; a manly figure in politics, 
214; spoke of the tariff as a local 
issue, 214; defeated by small major- 
ity in the popular vote, 215; at 
Garfield’s inauguration, 218. 

Hanna, Mark, Senator, of Ohio, his 
method of promoting the candidacy 
of McKinley, 342-349, 360; and 
the cabinet, 362; at the convention 
of 1900, 384-387; cordial relations 
with Roosevelt, 390. 

Harding, Rev. John W., 80. 

Harding, Warren G., President, reads 
messages to Congress, 464. 

Harmon, Judson, Governor of Ohio, 
450, 451. 

Harper's Weekly, 133. 

Hartford Courant, the, avoids April 
fool trap, 95, 96. 

Harris, Azariah B., 58. 

Harris, Daniel L., president of Con- 
necticut River Railroad, 6, 58-60, 
74, 81. 

Harris, F. H., banker, 88. 

Harrison, Benjamin, nominated for 
Presidency, 298; the sentimental 
appeal of, 298; physical character- 
istics, 304; his cabinet, 305, 306; 
and civil service reform, 307, 308; 
and the tariff, 309, 310; his plur- 
ality in 1888, 319; in election of 
1892, 321-329. 

Hart, Albert Bushnell, concludes 
that the United States is an empire, 
371; elected delegate-at-large for 
Roosevelt, 446. 

Harte, Bret, account of publication 
in the Republican of story by, 105. 


INDEX 


Hartford Courant, the, 32. 

Hartman, Charles T., of Montana, 
Congressman, 347. 

Harvey, Colonel George, politician 
and diplomat, 35. 

Haupt, General Herman, 109. 

Hawaii, Cleveland’s attitude toward, 
333> 334- 

Hawley, General Joseph R., 32; his 
estimate of the’ elder Bowles, 18; 
his opinion of Mr. Stearns, 42; 
president of the Centennial Com- 
mission, 157; advocate of the Pen- 
dleton Bill, 238; as Presidential 
nominee, 267. 

Hay, John, 466; appointed ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, 362, 363; 
in Roosevelt’s cabinet, 409. 

Hayden, Joel, 198. 

Haydenville, Massachusetts, 118, 119. 

Hayes, Edward F., secretary to Mr. 
Bowles, 34, 43. 

Hayes, Fannie, daughter of the Presi- 
dent, 217. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., and the elec- 
tion of 1876, 159-166; his adminis- 
tration, 167-177; his honesty, 167; 
on service to country and to party, 
168; his cabinet, 168, 169; and 
civil service reform, 168, 169, 171I- 
173; his method of dealing with 
Louisiana and South Carolina, 169, 
170; and resumption of specie pay- 
ments, 170, 171; manifested stern 
conscience, 174; as ex-President, 
175,176; of Vermont ancestry, 178; 
testimonials to, 179, 181; his reform 
course awakened response in Massa- 
chusetts, 188; Butler’s opinion of, 
192; at Garfield’s inauguration, 
217, 218; disliked for his reforming 
tendencies, 237; had Democratic 
House, 308. 

Hayes, Mrs., wife of the President, 
174, 175, 217. 

Hayes, William P., Mayor of Spring- 
field, 70. 

Haynes, Tilly, 7, 193. 

Haynes Hotel, the, Springfield, 7. 
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Hazard, Laura Pelton, grandniece of 
Samuel J. Tilden, 161. 
Hearst, William R., carries Pulitzer’s 
ideas to extremes, 28; aspired to 
the Presidency, 392; lack of success 
in convention, 405; and Sullivan, 


452. 

Hendricks, Thomas A., Vice-Presi- 
dent, 272. 

Heney, Francis J., special counsel for 
the government, 366; letter of, 366, 
367. 

Hennessy, Michael E., on Mark 
Hanna, 343. 

Hero worship, 398. 

Herrick, Myron T., trustee of Mr. and 
Mrs. McKinley’s property, 349. 
Hewitt, Abram S., stood for Cleve- 

land, 271. 

Higginson, Colonel T. W., disliked 
for his reforming tendencies, 237; 
on the revolt from Bryan, 291; 
in Mugwump movement, 292. 

Hill, Benjamin H., on Greeley’s can- 
didacy, 136. 

Hill, David B., Senator, of New York, 
Cleveland turns governorship over 
to, 278; reélected governor, 303; 
in the convention of 1892, 326; 
and the Wilson-Gorman Tariff Act, 
340; in the convention of 1896, 


352, 353- 

Hill, Hamilton A., 199. 

Hill, Henry C., 150. 

Hinds, Asher C., of Maine, 145. 

Hitchcock, Abner P., introduces Grif- 
fin to the Republican, 8, 9; of the 
Republican and the Boston Journal, 
Sy 120: 

Hitchcock, Ethan Allan, Secretary of 
the Interior under McKinley, 365; 
promoted honesty in his office, 
365, 366; retained by Roosevelt, 
365, 410. 

Hitchcock, Frank H., Postmaster- 
General under Taft, 410, 411. 

Hitchcock, Loranus E., of the Supe- 
rior Court, 433. 

Hitchcock, T. J., 121. 
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Hoar, E. Rockwood, contest with 
Dawes, 145; supported Blaine, 293. 

Hoar, George F., Senator, of Massa- 
chusetts, on the discontent with 
Grant, 130; and the Federal Anti- 
Trust Bill, 210-212; on Arthur, 
2343; advocates the Pendleton Bill, 
238; his oratory against Butler not 
effective, 251; in the convention 
of 1884, 264; on Collector Beard, 
265; stands by Blaine, 292; moves 
to obtain cabinet position for T. J. 
Coolidge, 363; considered by Mc- 
Kinley for cabinet position, 364; 
and the Republican, 369, 3703 
intolerant of those who disagreed 
with him, 370; not a bigot, 371; 
possessed fine gastronomic intelli- 
gence, 371; read trashy fiction, 
371; and Crane, 421; makes re- 
nominating speech for Bates, 427. 

Hoar, Samuel, joined the Mugwump 
movement, 291, 293. 

Hoar, Sherman, joined the Mugwump 
movement, 293; in Congress, 311. 
Hobart, Garret A., Vice-President, 

349. 

Hogg, Governor, of Texas, 355. 

Holmes, John H., of the Boston Her- 
ald, 142. 

Holmes, O. W., prophecy in regard to 
Hoosac Tunnel, r10. 

Holland, Dr. J. G., his description of 
the Connecticut, 3; Brightwood, 
estate of, 6; on the Springfield 
Republican, 6; helps establish Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly and the Century, 6; 
advocate of honorable living, 395. 

Holt, Albert, 93. 

Holyoke, Massachusetts, 106. 

Homestéad, the, 80. 

Hopkins, Colonel Archibald, 337, 
338. 

Hooker, Colonel George W., anecdote 
of, 185, 186. 

Hopkins, Mark, his oratory, 141; at 
the inauguration of President Gar- 
field, 219-222. 

Hoosac Tunnel, the, 108-115. 


INDEX 


Howard, Ernest, editorial writer of 
the Republican, 32. 

Howe, Timothy O., Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under Arthur, 235. 

Houston, David F., Secretary of Agri- 
culture and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under Wilson, 463, 464; a 
distinguished educator, 464. 

Hudson, William C., of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, 275. 

Hughes, Charles E., Governor of New 
York, 401; candidate for Presi- 
dency, 401, 444; nominated for 
Presidency in 1916, 465. 

Hull, James W., 166. 

Human nature, does not differ with 
location, 37. 

Hunt, William H., Secretary of the 
Navy under Arthur, 235. 

Huntington, Daniel, 175. 

Hyde, Henry D., 199, 200. 


ILLusTRATIONS IN NEWSPAPERS, 28. 

Imperialism, 369. 

Inauguration of governor, 244. 

Independents, 159, 293-295. 

Ingersoll, Robert G., makes brilliant 
nominating speech for Blaine, 205, 
3223 originator of the title “ Plumed 
Knight”, 322. 

Irwin, Richard W., 434. 


James, Oxuie, Senator, supporter of 
Bryan and Champ Clark, 355, 449. 
James, Thomas L., Postmaster-Gen- 

eral,.235. 

Jencks, Edward N., Jr., 32. 

Jenckes, Thomas A., Congressman 
from Rhode Island, supported civil 
service reform, 237. 

“John Paul.” See Wess. 

Johnson, Henry U., took Cleveland’s 
view in the matter of Hawaii, 334. 

Johnson, Hiram, one of eight governors 
who urged Roosevelt to become a 
candidate, 439; nominated for 
Vice-President, 455. 

Johnson, John A., gos. 


INDEX 


Johnson, Dr. Joseph H., of the Re- 
publican, 34. 

Johnson, Robert, 114. 

Johnson, Robert Underwood, 
ambassador to Italy, 461. 

Jones, James K., Senator, in Presiden- 
tial convention, 352, 353. 

Journalism, everything learned will 
come into play in, 18; standards 
of, in the ’70’s, 19-21; changed 
standards of, 20, 21; Mr. Bowles’s 
views of, 22, 23; innovations of 
Pulitzer in, 28; contagion of det- 
riment in, 29, 30; standardization 
and “features” in, 29; young men 
should always strive to do their 
best in, 90; endurance in well- 
doing recommended in, 116. 


334; 


“Katrina”, by J. G. Holland, 3. 
. Kearn, John W., nominated for Vice- 

President, 404. 

Keen, Dr. W. W., and President 
Cleveland’s illness, 331, 332. 

Keene, Harry, reporter, 5. 

Keene, James R., 5. 

Kelly, John, friend of Butler, 271, 


274. 

Kendrick, Edmund P., Mayor of 
Springfield, 68, 69. 

Kern, John W., 448. 

Key, David M., Postmaster-General 
under Hayes, 169, 174; speaker at 
Vermont centennial celebration, 181. 

Kimball, Benjamin, supported Hayes 
in reform course, 188. ° 

Kimball, James W., clerk of the Massa- 


chusetts House of Representatives, 


374- 

King, Edward, 33. 

King, Henry A., of the Superior Court 
of Massachusetts, 433. 

Kirkham, James, of Springfield, 89. 

Kirkwood, Samuel J., Secretary of 
Interior under Arthur, 235. 

Knight, Lieutenant Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, 185. 

Knights of Columbus, the, in the 
World War, 480. 
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Knox, Philander C., 366, 401; in 
Roosevelt’s cabinet, 409; in Taft’s 
cabinet, 410. 

Knowlton, Hosea M., 199. 

Knowlton, Marcus P., president of 
common council of Springfield, 38; 
Chief Justice of Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, 38, 433. 

Kohlsaat, H. H., trustee of Mr. and 
Mrs. McKinley’s property, 349, 
350; authority for statement of 
Roosevelt, 438. 


Lapp, Cartes R., 199; alderman 
of Springfield, 39; State Auditor, 
254; his testimony in regard to 
Governor Robinson’s dealings with 
his office, 258. 

Ladd, Edwin, W., Mayor of Spring- 
field, 66. 

LaFollette, Senator, of Wisconsin, 
401; defeated in candidacy for 
nomination to the Presidency, 444, 


ae 

Lamar, Lucius Q. C., Senator, of Mis- 
sissippi, speech at Sumner’s death, 
143; Secretary of the Interior under 
Cleveland, 284; Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, 284. 

Lamont, Daniel S., his utterance 
“Public office is a public trust”, 
275; private secretary of President 
Cleveland, 282, 283; and Cleve- 
land’s illness, 331. 

Lane, Franklin K., Secretary of the 
Interior under Wilson, 462. 

Lansing, Robert, Secretary of State 
under Wilson, 462. 

Lathrop, Dr., of the Tewksbury alms- 
house, 247. ‘ 

Lathrop, Edward H., Mayor of Spring- 
field, 71, 190, 209. 

Lawrence, George P., 464. 

Leadership, necessary, 458; as em- 
phasized by Wilson, 458, 459. 

League of Nations, the, 466. 

Leavitt, Roger H., interested in Hoo- 
sac Tunnel, 111. 

Lee, General Fitzhugh, 429. 
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Lee, Henry S., of Springfield, 76, 
88. 

Lee, General Horace C., Postmaster 
of Springfield, 38. 

Lee Gleaner, the, 11. 

Leeds, Massachusetts, 118, 119. 

Lenox, Massachusetts, 12. 

Leonard, Clara T., of Board of Health, 
Lunacy, and Charity, 77, 247. 

Leonard, Nehemiah A., counsel for 
the Republican, 39. 

Leonard, Mr., Mayor of Springfield, 
92. 

Leupp, Francis E., of the New York 
Evening Post, 263. 

Lewis, George S., 35. 

Liberal movement in 1872, 134-136, 
146. 

Lincoln, Abraham, President, 140; the 
platform of, 133; Lowell’s early 
insight into character of, 276; 
knew when to use patience and per- 
suasion, 438. 

Lincoln, Robert T., Secretary of War 
in Arthur’s cabinet, 235; candidate 
for nomination to the Presidency, 
267,321. 

Lloyd, Henry R., 32. 

Locke, A. W., engineer on Hoosac 
Tunnel work, 111. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, became member 
of the House in 1893, 145; appeals 
to Robinson to become candidate 
for governor, 252; in convention of 
1884, 264-268; and the Blaine 
nomination, 290, 292; reélected to 
the House, 315; goes to the Senate, 
315; Charles H. Allen favored by, 
318; at convention of 1896, 344; 
his disastrous start in politics, 384; 
as a political speaker, 385; urges 
Roosevelt to accept Vice-Presiden- 
tial nomination, 387; in conven- 
tion of 1904, 390; and Crane, 422; 
and Foss, 431; and Senator Walsh, 


Logan, John A., candidate for nomi- 
nation to the Presidency, 266, 
267. 


Long, Charles L., City Solicitor and 
Mayor of Springfield, 69. 

Long, John D., nominated for lieu- 
tenant governor, 191; character- 
istics of, 201, 202 ; becomes Governor, 
202; as Governor, 202, 241; his 
belief in the Republican party, 
203; and Butler, 246; contests 
reélection of Dawes, to Senate, 259; 
in convention of 1884, 264, 267; 
stands by Blaine, 292; an inept 
remark of, 318; gives Allen posi- 
tion of Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, 319; his appointment to the 
Navy Department, due to James 
Phillips, Jr., 363, 364; in the con- 
vention of 1900, 388; in Roosevelt’s 
cabinet, 409. 

Loomis, the hanging of, 44, 45. 

Loutsville Courier-Journal, the, helps 
in forward movement after the Civil * 
War, 137. 

Lovering, Henry B., Congressman 
from Massachusetts, 239; defeated 
Lodge for Congress, 384. 

Lovering, William C., 431. 

Lowell, Francis C., in Mugwump 
movement, 291. 

Lowell, James Russell, letter of C. E. 
Norton to, 227; disliked for his 
reforming tendencies, 237; his un- 
derstanding of Lincoln and Cleve- 
land, 276, 277; understood Cleve- 
land’s situation, 286; his praise of 
Cleveland before the Tariff Reform 
League, 288, 289. 

Ludington, Governor, of Wisconsin, 
185. 

Lyman, Charles, President of Civil 
Service Commission, 308. 

Lyman, Colonel, Butlerite, 244. 

Lyman, Robert H., of the New York 
World, 35. 

Lyman, Theodore, Congressman from 
Massachusetts, 240; in the Mug- 
wump movement, 292. 

Lynch, John R., made temporary 
chairman of Republican national 
convention, 265. 
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McApoo, Wixuram G., Secretary of 
War under Wilson, 463. 

McCafferty, M. J., Judge of the Mu- 
nicipal Court of Boston, 249. 

McCall, Samuel W., Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, 434, 435; U. S. Con- 
gressman, 4343; in cultural accom- 
plishment surpassed other recent 
governors, 435. 

McClench, William W., of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, 66, 107. 

McClure, Alexander K., his estimate 
of Bowles, 18; and Greeley’s can- 
didacy, 135, 136; on Blaine’s re- 
tirement from cabinet, 322; his 
news sense, 328, 329. 

McCrary, George W., Secretary of 
War under Hayes, 169. 

McCulloch, Hugh, in Arthur’s cabinet, 
235; on Arthur, 238, 239. 

McElroy, Mary A., sister of Presi- 
dent Arthur, 240. 

McGuire, Tom, of the New York Her- 
ald, 184. 

McHaig, Ormsby, threatening talk of, 
at convention, 441. 

McKenna, Joseph, Attorney-General 
under McKinley, 362; of U. S. 
Supreme Court, 362, 365. 

McKinley, Representative, manager of 
Taft’s campaign, 441. 

McKinley, William, in convention of 
1884, 264; failed to follow Blaine 
in modification of high tariff views, 
309; defeated in congressional elec- 
tions, 310; in the convention of 
1892, 321; how Hanna secured his 
nomination, 343; and Plunkett, 
345; his modification of the silver 
plank, 346; a child in financial 
matters, 349; meets financial disas- 
ter, 349; elected, 361; his cabinet, 
362-367; responsive to gusts of 
popular feeling, 367; and the 
Spanish War, 367, 368; on annexa- 
tion by force, 368; assassination 
and death, 377; editorial on, 378- 
383; reélected, 389. 
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McKinley Tariff Bill, the, 309. 

McLaughlin, Edward A., clerk 
House of Representatives, 374. 

McReynolds, James C., Attorney- 
General under Wilson, 463; of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, 463. 

MacVeagh, Franklin, Secretary of the 
Treasury under Taft, 410, 411. 

MacVeagh, Wayne, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, 235. 

Mahone, General William, Congress- 
man from Virginia, 308. 

Main, Frederick W., 35. 

Manley, Joseph H., manager of Reed 
campaign, 348. 

Manning, Daniel C., supporter of 
Cleveland, 271, 272; Secretary of 
the Treasury under Cleveland, 284. 

Mantle, Lee, of Montana, 347. 

Mark Twain. See CLEMENS, SAMUEL 
iby 

Marsh, Charles, 89. 

Marsh, Mr., superintendent of Tewks- 
bury almshouse, 247. 

Marshall, Thomas R., Vice-President, 
453; good service as Governor of 
Indiana, 453. 

Marshals, city, 63, 64. 

Massachusetts, study of some towns 
and cities in, 98-107; character- 
istics of some governors of, 138-145 ; 
two great business governors of, 
187; the picturesque politics of 
1878 in, 187-195; Talbot’s ad- 
ministration, 196-203 ; Butler’s cam- 
paign and administration, 241-250; 
Robinson’s administration, 25 1—260; 
the Governor Russell period in, 
313-320; in the McKinley period, 
373-377; Crane as governor in, 
415-421; differentiation of some 
governors of, 427-436. 

Massassoit House, the, Springfield, 7. 

Matthews, Governor, of West Vir- 
ginia, 185. 

Matthews, Nathan, chairman of ex- 
ecutive committee of state com- 
mittee, 317. 


Maxfield, Mr., 94. 


of 
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Maynard, Elisha Burr, councilman of 
Springfield, 39; Mayor of Spring- 
field, 67; at Democratic state con- 
vention in 1878, 189; in the Supe- 
rior Court, 433. 

Mayors of Springfield, 65-72. 

Medill, Joseph, of the Chicago Trib- 
une, 18, 171. 

Merriam, George S., his description 
of Samuel Bowles, 25; writes for 
the Republican, 34. 

Merrick, Timothy, 106. 

Merrill, Rev. George E., 78. 

Merritt, Christopher C., Butlerite, 244. 

Merritt, Edwin A., Collector, sus- 
pended, 173, 225. 

Metcalf, Edwin D., Mayor of Spring- 
field, 66, 67. 

Metcalf, Victor H., Secretary of the 
Navy and Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor under Roosevelt, 409, 
410. 

Meyer, George von L., Postmaster- 
General under Roosevelt, 409; Sec- 
retary of Navy under Taft, 410; 
when chosen, not a familiar figure 
at home, 410. 

Mexican Herald, the, 8. 

Mexico, how Taft dealt with troubles 
in, 413. 

Miles, General Nelson A., summoned 
to support Court’s authority at time 
of Chicago railroad strike, 336; 
career of, 336, 337; a competent 
soldier, 336. 

Mill River valley, reservoir disaster 
in, 116-124. 

Miller, Charles R., of the Republican 
and the New York Times, 24, 34, 
165; early days with Griffin in 
Springfield, 46-48, 50-52; death, 
52; in Saturday gatherings, 53; 
first visit to New York, 55. 

Miller, William H. H., Attorney- 
General under Harrison, 305. 

Miner, Rev. Dr., Prohibition can- 
didate for Governor of Massachu- 
setts, 196. 

Ministry, newspaper schooling for, 17. 
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Mitchell, Edward P., of the New York 
Sun, 171. 

Mohawk Trail, the, 98, 108. 

Monroe , Doctrine, the, and the Ven- 
ezuela controversy, 338, 339. 

Montague Paper Company, 100, 

Moody, William H., Secretary of 
the Navy and Attorney-General 
under Roosevelt, 409. 

Morgan, James, newspaper 
and author of books, 332. 

Morgan, J. P., domination of, in poli- 
tics, 450, 451. 

Morganthau, Henry, U. S. represen- 
tative in Turkey, 461. 

Morris, Robert O., clerk of courts, 44. 

Morse, Leopold, Congressman from 
Massachusetts, 239. 

Morton, Judge James H., 79. 

Morton, Levi P., Vice-President, 298; 
defeated as candidate for nomina- 
tion to Presidency, 349. 

Morton, Paul, Secretary of the Navy 
under Roosevelt, 409. 

Moses, Horace A., 89. 

Mountains, the benediction from, 111. 

Mowbray, Professor George, manu- 
facturer of nitro-glycerine, 110, III. 

Mugwumps, 272, 290, 294-296; the 
name, 296. 

Municipal campaigns, 61, 62. 
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NaGEL, CHARLES, Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor under Taft, 411. 

Nason, A. W., and the New York 
Herald, 97. 

Nation, the, helps in forward move- 
ment after the Civil War, 137. 

National Civil Service Reform League, 
the, 238. 

Nayasset Club, the, Springfield, 54, 61. 

Newberry, Truman H., Secretary of 
the Navy under Roosevelt, 409. 

Newell, Elijah, A., common-council- 
man and city clerk of Springfield, 
38; his account of Mr. Chapin’s 
humanity, 75, 76. 

New England, spirit of, 156. 

New Hampshire grants, 178, 179. 


INDEX 


Newspaper work, schooling for min- 
istry, 17. 

Newspapers, of Western Massachu- 
setts, 200. See also JOURNALISM. 

Newton, James H., 106, 119. 

New York Evening Post, the, helps in 
forward movement after the Civil 
War , 137. 

New York Globe, the, 11. 

New York Herald, the, April fool 
joke of, 97. 

New York Public Library, the, 161. 

New York Sun, the, the news of, 21. 

New York Times, has kept the old 
faith, 29; and the Blaine nomina- 
tion, 290. 

New York Tribune, the, the news of, 
21; the measure of its independence, 
130; the most influential daily 
newspaper in the country, 130; and 
Greeley, 131; helps. in forward 
movement after the Civil War, 137. 

New York World, the, purchased by 
Pulitzer, 28. 

Nitro-glycerine, introduction of use of, 
TIO; [tt 

Noble, John W., Secretary of the In- 
terior under Harrison, 306. 

Noble, Reuben, 190. 

North Adam's Transcript, the, 11. 

Northampton, Massachusetts, 12, 101- 
104. 

North Church, Springfield, 6. 

Northend, William D., Butlerite, 244. 

Norton, Charles Eliot, on Garfield in 
sickness, 227. 

Nott, Charles C., Chief Justice of the 
Court of Claims, 337; a letter of, 
337- 


O’Brien, Rosert Lincoin, editor of 
the Boston Herald, 331; Cleveland’s 
personal secretary, 331; acquainted 
with story of Cleveland’s surgical 
operations, 331; at Colorado Springs, 


332. 

O’Connor, Charles, nominated for 
Presidency, 129. 

Officialdom, 412. 
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Oklahoma, 406. 
“Old families”, 14. 
Olmstead, John, 67. - 
Olney, Richard, 380, 466; put at 


head of State department, 333; as 
Attorney-General, 335-339; his ad- 
dress, and question put to Governor 
Wolcott, 376, 377; put forward by 
Massachusetts for Presidential nom- 
ination, 392. 

Omaha World Herald, Bryan reporter 
for the, 351. 

O’Neill, Joseph H., Congressman from 
Massachusetts, 311. 

O’Reilly, Bishop, 78. 

O’Reilly, John Boyle, wrote poem on 
the ride of Collins Graves, 120; 
stood for Butler, 190. 

Ormsby, Hamilton, of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, 35. 

Osborn, Governor, of Michigan, 439. 


Pace, Mr., in charge of Senate res- 
taurant, 371. 

Page, Thomas Nelson, U. S. ambassa- 
dor to Italy, 461. 

Page, Walter Hines, his contempt for 
Josephus Daniels, 460, 461; am- 
bassador to Great Britain, 461. 

Palmer, A. Mitchell, alien property 
custodian and Attorney-General 
under Wilson, 463. 

Palmer, John M., nominated for Presi- 
dent, 360. 

Panama Canal, the, 396, 397. 

Parker, Alton B., in the campaign of 
1904, 392-395; in the convention of 
1912, 448-451. 

Parker, James, 93. 

Paris, Treaty of, of 1899, 368, 389. 

Payne, Henry C., Postmaster-General 
under Roosevelt, 409. 

Payne-Aldrich Tariff Law, 412. 

Peace, has not come from the World 
War, 481. 

Pearson, Henry G., Postmaster of 
New York, 287. 

Pearsons, W. B. C., Mayor of Holyoke, 
106. 
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Pease, Marshal, of Springfield, 51. 

Pendleton, Senator, of Ohio, 217. 

Pendleton Bill, the, 238, 287. 

Pettigrew, R. F., Senator, of South 
Dakota, 347. 

Perkins, George W., and the control 
of delegates, 441. 

Perry, Professor A. L., 10; debates 
with Horace Greeley, 135; inter- 

__ prets Battle of Bennington, 182. 

Pershing, General, tribute to Secretary 
Baker, 479. 

Phelps, Edward H., local editor of the 
Republican, 24, 94. 

Phelps, Edward J., at Vermont cen- 
tennial celebration, 179;  recog- 
nizes worthy work of Hayes, 179. 

Phelps, William Walter, in convention 
of 1884, 265, 298. 

Philadelphia and Reading Company, 
the, 338. 

369, 


Philippine 
389. 

Phillips, Colonel Henry M., Mayor 
and common-councilman of Spring- 
field, 38, 66; his attitude on liquor 
licenses, 66; Postmaster of Spring- 
field, 307. 

Phillips, James, Jr., John D. Long’s 
appointment to the Navy Depart- 
ment due to, 363, 364. 

Phillips, William H., at opening of 
Hoosac Tunnel, 115. 

Pierce, Edward L., 266. 

Pierce, Henry L., member of Congress 
and Mayor of Boston, 252; failed 


Islands, the, 368, 


to run against Butler, 252; in 
Mugwump movement, 291. 
Pierce, Phineas, in the Mugwump 


movement, 293. 

Pinchot, Gifford, head of forestry 
division, forced to retire, 411. 

Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 12. 

Pittsfield Eagle, the, 11. 

Platt, Thomas C., Senator, of New 
York, resigns from Senate, 225; 
expresses feeling of many support- 
ers of Blaine, 264; his attempt to 
“bottle up” Roosevelt, 386. 


INDEX 


Plimpton, N. A., 249. 

Plunkett, William B., his devotion 
to McKinley, 345. 

Plunkett, William R., nominated for 
Lieutenant Governor of Massachu- 
setts, I9I. 

Political contests, 128. 

Political parties, product of differing 
thoughts, 128; are necessary, 128. 
Politics, begins in homes and schools, 
127; in Massachusetts in the ’70s, 
146-150; much depends on point 

of view in, 437. 

Pomeroy, William M., managing editor 
of the Republican, 24. 

Porto Rico, 369. 

Potter, Rev. A. 
78. 

Power, David, of Springfield, 67, 190. 

Powers, Lewis J., Mayor of Spring- 
field, 59, 60; State councillor, 60; 
member of Springfield Club, 60, 61; 
defeat of, 62. 

Pratt, Frank J., Collector for Western 
Massachusetts, 283. 

Pratt, George Dwight, 71, 89. 

Prescott, Governor, of New Hampshire, 
184. 

Presidential conventions and elections. 
See CONVENTION; ELECTION. 

Prince, L. Bradford, 173. 

Proctor, Redfield, Secretary of War 
under Harrison, 305; abandons 
Reed in convention, 342, 343. 

Progressives, 446, 454, 455. 

Progressivism, 408. 

Prohibition law in the ’7os, 147. 

Prynne, Charles M., secretary to Mr. 
Bowles, 34. 

Public officials, salaries of, 79. 

Pulitzer, Joseph, 18; influence of 
Bowles on, 28; innovations of, 28. 

Pullman strike, the, 335, 336. 


K., of Springfield, 


Quay, Martrtuew S., Senator, of Penn- 
sylvania, astute political manager, 
306; Wanamaker raises money for 
campaign at request of, 306; de- 
feated as candidate for Presidency, 


INDEX 


Quay, Matthew S. (cont.) 
349; his attempt to 
Roosevelt, 386. 

Quincy, Josiah, bound to Democracy 

' by dislike of McKinley Tariff Law, 
317; his partisanship while assist- 
ant Secretary of State, 327. 


“bottle up” 


RaILroaD PASSES, free, 56. 

Railroads, feeling against, 74. 

Ralph, Julian, of the New York Sun, 
328. 

Ramsay, Edwin A., 
Holyoke, 106. 

Red Cross, the, in the World War, 480. 

Redfield, William C., Secretary of 
Commerce under Wilson, 464. 

Reed, Rev. Edward A., salary of, 78. 

Reed, John C., and the Hayes-Tilden 
election, 161, 162. 

Reed, Thomas B., 367; at convention 
of 1892, 321; characteristics of, 
342; why he was not nominated in 
1896, 342-344, 349; on the lot of 
the people of the Philippine Islands, 
368; opposed to acquisition of the 
Philippines, 435. 

Regal, Francis E., 32. 

Regal, Howard K., 32. 

Reid, Whitelaw, of the New York 
Tribune, 130, 131; in the conven- 
tion of 1884, 265; candidate for 
Vice-President, 321. 

Republican Club of Massachusetts, 
the, 317. 

Republican party, ordinarily “stood 
pat’’, 457; splitin two, under Arthur, 
236. 

Republicans, independent, 293-295. 

Reservoir disaster in Hampshire County, 
116-124. 

Resumption of specie payments, 170, 
171. 

Retrenchment, a period of, 57-60. 

Rhodes, James Ford, on the Venezuela 
controversy, 339- 

Rice, Alexander H., Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, 151, 188; at the Centen- 
nial Exposition at Philadelphia, 151. 


city clerk of 
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Rice, Colonel John L., veteran of 
the Civil War, lawyer, ae 245, 283. 

Rice, Dr. A. R., 68. 

Rice, W. W., 292. 

Richardson, Henry H., ee 6, 

48. 

Riggs, Edward G., of the New York 
Sun, 263. 

Rill, A. P., 95, 96. 

Robb, Hampden, 282. 

Roberts, Daniel C., anecdote about, 
180, 181. 

Roberts, Ellis H., editor of the Utica 
Herald and Treasurer of the United 
States, 268. 

Robertson, William H., Collector of 
port of New York, 224, 225. 

Robinson, Charles, 252. 

Robinson, George D., high standard of 
government under, 107; candidate 
for Governor, 251-256; resigns office 
of state representative, 257; as 
Governor, 258; extricates Massa- 
chusetts from the railroad business, 
258; opportunities for return to 
public service, 259, 260; after the 
governorship, 260; and his estimate 
of Cleveland, 276; follows Blaine, 
292; runs ahead of candidate for 
Presidency, 295. 

Robinson, Judge James T., 111; editor 
of North Adams Transcript, 92, 1393 
gives some advice to Griffin’s par- 
ents, 92; Abolitionist, 139, 346. 

Robinson, William S. (Warrington), 
92; his opinion of Governor Andrew, 
139, 140. 

Rockwell, A. F., his outline of Gar- 
field’s speech, 221. 

Rockwell, Francis W., 199. 

Roe, Rev. E. P., advocate of honorable 
living, 395. 

Rogers, E. C., 89. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, father of the 
President, 172, 173. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, a hater of men 
who thwarted him, 140; in the con- 
vention of 1884, 264-268; member ~ 
of Civil Service Commission, 307, 
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Roosevelt, Theodore (cont.) 

308; becomes President, 378, 379, 
388; in the convention of 1900, 
384-388; nomination of, 390; an- 
nounces that he will not be candidate 
for reélection, 391; circumstances 
attending his rise, 391; elected, 
394, 395; his reiteration of self- 
evident truths, 395; and his prom- 
ise to keep to policy of McKinley, 
396; and the Panama Canal, 396, 
397; his activities directed to 
good ends, 397; made his own 
career, 398; intolerances of, 398; 
and the “square deal”, 399; not 
infrequently misrepresented him- 
self, 400; names his successor, 401 ; 
leaves the Presidency, 408; his 
cabinet, 408-410; as President, 
paid little regard to economy, 412; 
settles the coal strike, 419; in auto- 
mobile collision, 420; his regard for 
Crane, 420; in the convention of 
1912, 437-444; his bitterness to- 
ward Taft, 440, 444; in the Presi- 
dential preference in Massachu- 
setts, 445; nominated by Progres- 
sives, 446, 454, 455; defeat, 455; 
end of his public career, 456; in the 
World War, 466; request that he 
be allowed to lead a division of 
volunteers in the War, 480. 

Root, Elihu, on the Tilden-Hayes 
election, 163, 164; becomes Secre- 
tary of War, 365; seen that he could 
not be elected President, 401; 
in Roosevelt’s cabinet, 408, 409; 
his ability in conducting an orderly 
convention, 443, 444. 

Rudolph, Lucretia, wife of President 
Garfield, 230. 

Ruffin, George L., Judge of the Charles- 
town court, 249. 

Rugg, Arthur P., Chief Justice of 
Supreme Judicial Court, his trib- 
ute to Chief Justice Knowlton, 39. 

Rusk, Jeremiah M., Secretary of Agri- 
culture under Harrison, 306. 


Russell, Charlie, 53. 
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Russell, John E., to be nominated for 
governor, 41; Secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture, 248; characteris- 
tics of, 248; joint debate with 
Lodge, 318; declines to enter Cleve- 
land’s cabinet, 326, 327; member 
of committee on resolutions, 352; 
declines to join “the millionaire 
contingent”, 358; and W. E. Rus- 
sell, 358; defeated for governor, 


373- 

Russell, William E., 41, 295; favored 
by nature, 313; his campaign for 
governor, 314; elected, 314; a 
forceful executive, 316; his election 
a rude shock to the Republicans, 
317; reélected, 319; elected for 
the third time, 319; in convention 
of 1896, 352, 353» 358) 3593 begin- 
ning of physical decline of, 358, 
3593; death, 359. 

Russell Cutlery Company, 100. 

Ryan, Thomas F., domination of, 
in politics, 450, 451. 


Sapin, Dr. Henry L., 346. 

St. John, John P., Prohibitionist, 295. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the, 351. 

Salaries of clergymen and public offi- 
cials, 78, 79. 

Saltonstall, Leverett, 
port of Boston, 283. 

Sampson, Admiral, comes to Boston, 
376. 

Sanborn, Frank B., of the Springfield 
Republican, 24; strove after the 
pattern set by Warrington, 92; 
on the Boston customhouse, 188; 
Secretary of the Board of Health, 
Lunacy, and Charity, 247; intol- 
erant of opposition, 370. 

Sanderson, Hiram Q., Sheriff of Hamp- 
den County, 44, 64. 

Sanderson, William E., Mayor of 
Springfield, 71. 

Sandwich Islands. See Hawau. 

Sankey, Ira D., inspiration of his 
hymn, “Hold the Fort”, 283. 

Saturday Evening Post, the, 331. 


; Collector of 
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Schaff, Morris, on Governor Long’s| Sherman, General W. T., his words 


staff, on the Gas and Electric Light 
Commission, and writer of books, 
203. 

Schurz, Carl, the platform of, 133; 
Secretary of the Interior under 


Hayes, 169; supported Garfield, 
215; disliked for his reforming tend- 
encies, 237; in the Mugwump 


movement, 292, 293. 

Scribner’s Monthly, establishment of, 
6. 

Seelye, Professor Julius H., President 
of Amherst College, one of two 
cherubs, 104; elected to Congress, 
149, 150; in Mugwump movement, 
291, 293. 

Seelye, L. Clark, introduces Griffin to 
Northampton, 101; one of two 
cherubs, 104. 

Seelye, Dr. Samuel, 104. 

Seiberlich, Frank, the loss of many 
Taft ballots due to, 445. 

Senate, the, obtains control of foreign 
relations, 466. 

Sewell, Arthur, 357. 

Shafter, General, humiliating records 
of, 367, 479. 

Shanly, Walter, 114. 

Sharp, Mr., Surveyor of the port of 
New York, 172. 

Sharp, William G., U. S. representative 
in France, 461. 

Shaw, Leslie M., Secretary of the 
Treasury under Roosevelt, 409. 
Sheehan, William C., representative 

of Judge Parker, 392. 

Shepard, James, his factory, 198. 

Sheppert, August, of the Springfield 
House, 54, 55. 

Sheridan, General, 218. 

Sherman, James S., nominated for 
Vice-President, 444. 

Sherman, John, why he was not popu- 
lar with Ohio delegates in Republi- 
can conventions, 177; in the con- 
vention of 1880, 205-207; in the 
-convention of 1888, 298; and the 
cabinet, 362. 


on General Hancock, 214; at Gar- 
field’s inauguration, 216; runs for 
Presidency, 267. ; 

Shofroth, John F., 348. 

Show, Archie, of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, 35. 

Shurtleff, Colonel William S., 69; 
Judge of Probate, 38; well-beloved, 
38; in the Springfield common 
council, 59. 

Sibley, Lawson, Mayor of Springfield, 
68. 

Siddons, Mrs. Scott, praise of, 102. 

Silver issue, the, 341, 346-348, 352-360. 

Simmons, W. A., Collector of Boston 
customhouse, removed by President 
Hayes, 188. 

Skinner, William, 106, 119. 

Skinnerville, Massachusetts, 118, 119. 

Sleeper, George T., 374. 

Smith, Charles Emory, of the Phila- 
delphia Press, 265; Postmaster- 
General under McKinley, 365; 
Postmaster-General under Roose- 
velt, 409. 

Smith, Dr. David P., of Springfield, 
24, 82-88. 

Smith, G. W. V., 89. 

Smith, John B., private secretary of 
Governor Crane, 417, 418. 

Smith, Dr. Nathan, 86. 

Smith, Roswell, joins Dr. Holland in 
establishing Scribner's Monthly and 
the Century, 6. 

Smith and Wesson revolver, 13. 

Smith College, ror, 102. 

Social ills, cure for, lies in evolution, 99. 

Social reporting, 79, 80. 

South Church, Springfield, 79. 

Southworth, Charles H., 89. 

Southworth, E. Courtlandt, 89. 

Southworth, John H., 89. 

Spain, the war with, 367-369. 

Spoils system, 236, 237. 

Spooner, Major Samuel B., 38. 

Springfield, in 1872, a homogeneous 
municipality, 3; the “depot” at, 
3, 4; Main Street, 4, 5; the Barnes 
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Springfield (cont.) 

lot, 4; Dwight Street, 4, 5; the 
First Baptist Church, 5; the town 
brook, 5; the toll bridge, 5; the 
“Granite Building”, 5; other build- 
ings in, 6; Brightwood, 6; the Mas- 
sassoit House, 7; the Haynes Ho- 
tel, 7; Court Square, 8; the resi- 
dential quarter, 8; choice attrac- 
tions in scenery and people offered 
by, 123; in process of change, 13- 
16; for what it was known, 13; 
manufacturing interests of, 13, 14; 
the “old families”, 14, 15; person- 
alities of, 37-45; life in an Elm 
Street boarding house, 46-52; the 
Springfield House, 54, 55; the 
Wight régime, 58-60; the Powers 
régime, 60-62; mayoralty contests 
in, 61, 62; Mayor Haile, 62, 63; 
city marshals of, 63, 64; the may- 
ors of, 65-72; rich men of, 73-77; 
the poor of, 77, 78; salaries of clergy- 
men and public officials in, 78, 79; 
the social life of, 79, 80; Dr. David 
P. Smith, 82-88; other noteworthy 
men of, 88, 89. 
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work of, retained by Bowles, 91, 923 
a hard school, 92, 93; commis- 
sions Griffin to study outlying towns 
and cities, 98 ; account of Bret Harte’s 
story and eulogy of Samuel Willis- 
ton, 105; sends Griffin to study 
Hoosac Tunnel situation, 110-113; 
and the reservoir disaster, 116-124} 
in the Presidential campaign of 
1872, 130-132, 134, 1373; its report- 
ing of the Centennial Exposition, 
152; in election of 1876, 159, 160, 
168; and the Vermont celebration, 
181, 183; in close touch with Gov- 
ernors Talbot and Crane, 187; sup- 
ported Talbot, 188, 196; its story 
of Democratic doings in Worces- 
ter, 194; editorial on Talbot, 
197; supported Mr. Walker, 200; 
supported civil service reform, 238; 
rules of political game as played by, 
2453; supported Edmunds in 1884, 
265; supports the administration 
in the Venezuela controversy, 339; 
opposed to imperialism, 369; and 
Senator Hoar, 369, 370. 


“Square deal’, the, 399. 
Stacy, Frank E., Mayor of Spring- 
field, 72. 


Springfield Club, the, 60, 61. 
Springfield Daily News, establishment 
Oss. “Stalwarts”’, the, 171, 236. 
Springfield Evening Union, the, 191. Standardization in newspaper making, 
Springfield House, Springfield, 54, 55. 29. 
Springfield Republican, the, 5; and | Stanton, Secretary, 479. 
Dr. Holland, 6; the house of, 8, 9; | State Hospital for the Insane, 103, 104. 
calendars of, 9; the Weekly Republi- | Statesmanship, the measuring rod of, 


can, 9, 25-36; under the leadership| 286. 
of Samuel Bowles, 19; the news of,| Stearns, Charlie, of the Republican, 
21; regarded as an institution by 117, 118. 


Mr. Bowles, 22; a stressful time for, | Stearns, George M., 142, 252; as a 


24; the force of, 24; how its in- 
fluence was felt, 25; its illumination 
of telegraphic news, 29; evolved 
and executed its own ideas, 29; 
urges retrenchment, 58; editorial, 
“A Squeezed Lemon”, 59; _ its 
policy in mayoralty contests, 62; 
two doctrines of, 90; editorial 
writers of, were experts in special 
subjects, 91; general oversight of 


Stetson, 


lawyer, 39-41; his personality, 41, 
42; a boon to legislative commit- 
tees, 42; standard of government 
high under, 107; opposed to But- 
ler, 190; and P. A. Collins, 281; 
District Attorney, 283. 

Francis Lynde, friend of 
Tilden, 164, 279, 280; at Williams 
College, 223; gained esteem of 
Cleveland, 280; a letter of, 281, 282. 
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Stevens, Charles A., 149, 150. 

Stevens, Moses T., Congressman from 
Massachusetts, 311. 

Stevenson, Adlai E., as spoilsman, 
307; nominated for Vice-Presidency, 
327; reflected the silver sentiment 
of the West, 330; again nominated 
for Vice-Presidency, 389. 

Stevenson, Robert, editor of the Water- 
bury American, 35. 
Stimpson, Henry L., 

War under Taft, 411. 

Stone, Everett E., Mayor of Spring- 
field, 71. 

Storey, Moorfield, supports President 
Hayes in reform movement, 188; 
in Mugwump movement, 291. 

Straus, Oscar S., Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor under Roosevelt, 
410. 

Strike, teamsters’ and railroad men’s, 
418, 419; coal, 419. 

Stubbs, Governor, of Kansas, 439. 

Sullivan, Roger, 452. 

Sumner, Charles, advised negro voters 
to go with the liberals, 133; gen- 
erous-minded after victory, 142, 1433 
unlovely stories of, due to malice, 
143; censored by the General 
Court, 143, 144; held in great re- 
gard, 144; resolution of censure 
rescinded, 144; vindicated in the 
matter of the flags, 144; desired 
civil service reform, 238. 

Sunday newspapers, 53. 

Supreme Court, under Taft, 413. 


Secretary of 


Tart, ALPHONSO, 402. 

Taft, Henry W., clerk of courts, 44. 

Taft, William H., Roosevelt turns 
upon, 267; Roosevelt fond of, 401; 
career of, 402-404; election of, 
407; his inauguration, 407° good 
points of his administration have 
had insufficient recognition, 408; 
in Roosevelt’s cabinet, 409; his 
cabinet, 410, 411; regarded economy, 
411; and the tariff, 412; and the 
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Supreme Court, 413; and Mexico, 
413; characteristics as President, 
413, 414; in the convention of 1912, 
437-445;  Roosevelt’s “bitterness 
toward, 440, 444; his Springfield 
speech, 445; as a loser, 455, 456; 
in the World War, 466. 

Talbot, Charles P., 198. 

Talbot, Edward, 198. 

Talbot, Thomas, 39; carried economy 
to the State House, 58, 199; made 
candidate for governor, 147; and 
prohibition, 148; great business 
governor, 187; named for governor, 
191; elected, 196; gives interview 
to Griffin, 196, 197; editorial on, 
197; his career, 198; as governor, 
198, 199. 

Tammany, 270, 271, 326. 

Tanner, James, 86. 

Tarbox, John K., 
missioner, 148, 249. 

Tariff, under Cleveland, 288; under 
Harrison, 309, 310; under Cleve- 
land, 339, 340; under Taft, 412; 
under Wilson, 464. 

Tariff Reform League, the address of 
Lowell before, 288, 289. 

Taylor, Colonel Charles H., how he 
acquired titles, 141, 142; an all- 
round newspaper man who created 
his opportunities, 142. 

Teller, Henry M., Senator, of Colorado, 
speech against silver plank, 347, 
348; breaks from party on the sil- 
ver issue, 347, 348, 356. 

Tewksbury almshouse, 247, 248. 

Thieman, Henry O., 76, 77. 

Thomas, General George H., 86. 

Thompson, Charles P., Judge of Su- 
perior Court of Massachusetts, 
148; defeated by Long for Gover- 
norship, 202. 

Thompson, Dick, 323. 

Thompson, Hugh, of Civil Service 
Commission, 308. 

Thompson, James M., 73, 76, 77. 

Thompson, Richard W., Secretary of 
the Navy under Hayes, 169. 


insurance com- 
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Thurman, Allen G., Vice-President, 
302; Chief Justice of Ohio Supreme 
Court, 302; U. S. Senator, 302; 
of commanding ability, 302; his 
bandana handkerchief, 302, 303. 

Tilden, Samuel J., determined to 
know best men in all important lines 
of activity, 80; had clearness of 
thought and expression, 141; and 
the election of 1876, 159-166; the 
dynamic force of, 458. 

“Tilden’s Literary Bureau”’, 165. 

Tillman, Senator B. R., 353. 

Tinker, E. R., Collector of Internal 
Revenue, 148, 283. 

Toller, Henry M., Secretary of the 
Interior under Arthur, 235. 

Towle, George M., supported Presi- 
dent Hayes in reform movement, 188. 

Towns. See Crrtzs. 

Townsend, George Alfred (“Gath”), 
306. 

Townsend, Martin S., presents Arthur 
at convention, 266. 

Townsley, George R., 48. 

Tracy, General Benjamin F., Secre- 
tary of the Navy under Harrison, 305. 

Trask, Mayor Eliphalet, of Spring- 
field, 51; Lieutenant Governor, 
244; story of his attempt to print 
late charges against opponents, 
244, 245. 

Troy and Greenfield Railroad, 109. 

Troy Times, the, 11. 

Trumbull, Lyman, 133. 

Tucker, Joseph, in Mugwump move- 
ment, 292, 293. 

Tumulty, Joseph P., private secretary 
to President Wilson, 282. 

Turner, George Kibbe, 35. 

Turners Falls, 100, ror. 

Turners Falls Reporter, the, 100. 

Tyler, “Major’’, 182, 183. 

Tyler, Professor, story of his eulogy 
on Samuel Williston, 105. 


Unperwoop, Hersert S., 35. 
Underwood, Oscar, of Alabama, 450; 
and tariff bill, 464. 


INDEX 


Union Relief Association, 78. 

United States, the, at the time of the 
Centennial Exposition, 152-154; re- 
sponsibilities of, 372. 


Vauey, James H., defeated by Draper 
for Governor, 430. 

Van Zandt, Governor Charles E., of 
Rhode Island, 185. 

Vanderbilt, William H., 74. 

Venezuela controversy, the, 338, 339. 

Vermont, centennial week in, 178- 
186; genesis of loyalty of, 178, 
179. 

Vesey, Governor, of South Dakota, 


439. 
Vilas, William F., 353; Postmaster- 
General under Cleveland, 284. 


Wane, Levi C., 200. 

Waite, Morrison R., Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, 185, 218, 219. 

Walker, Joseph H., member of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts, 199; sup- 
ported by the Republican, 200; in 
Mugwump movement, 293. 

Walker, Robert L., 349. 

Wall Street Journal, the, founding of, 


34- 

Wallace, Andrew B., 89. 

Walsh, David I., Governor of Massa- 
chusetts and U. S. Senator, 315, 432, 
434; a good governor, 433; ad- 
mirable appointments of, 433; a 
national figure in Democratic party, 
434; stood nearer to Lodge than 
to the President in World War, 434. 

Wanamaker, John, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under Harrison, 305-307; how 
he raised money for political pur- 
poses, 306. 

Ward, William Hayes, in Mugwump 
movement, 292. 

Warner, Charles Dudley, 32, 42. 

Warren, William W., 148. 

Warren, Wilmot L., editorial writer 
of the Republican, 31, 32, 95. 

Warren, Winslow, in Mugwump move- 
ment, 293. 


INDEX 


Washburn, E. B., in the convention of 
1880, 205. 

Washburn, John D., 200. 

Washburn, William B., U. S. Congress- 
man and Governor of Massachu- 
setts, 142, 145. 

Watterson, Henry, 18, 26; on friend- 
ship, 47; on the Greeley candidacy, 
136. 

Waverley magazine, the, 20. 

Weaver, Benjamin, 68; responsible 
for defeat of Mayor Powers, 62, 
63; reveals how much Butler money 
was used, 246. 

Webb, Charles K. (“John Paul’’), 
his description of Samuel Bowles, 26. 

Webster-Parkman murder case, 250. 

Wederkinch, Carl O., 112-114. 

Weed, Smith, 271. 

Weeks, John W., Senator, of Massa- 
chusetts, 434. 

Welden, Colonel, Butlerite, 244. 

Wells, John, of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, 433. 

Wesson, Daniel B., 73. 

West, Judge W. H., the “blind ora- 

or’, 266. 

Westcott, John W., twice nominates 
Wilson, 453,454; book of, “Woodrow 
Wilson’s Eloquence”, 454. 

Wheeler, William A., Vice-President, 
presents General Arthur, 218. 

White, Andrew D., in convention of 
1884, 264. 

White, Edward Douglass, appointed 
Chief Justice of Supreme Court by 
Taft, 413. 

White, Horace, 18. 

White, Stephen M., 353. 

Whiting, Charles Goodrich, editor of 
the Republican, 33, 117, 118, 123. 
Whiting, William, Mayor of Spring- 

field and member of Congress, 106. 

Whitlock, Brand, U. S. Minister to 
Belgium, 461. 

Whitney, Henry M., 429. 

Whitney, William C., 271, 3263 Secre- 
tary of the Navy, 2845 of “the mil- 
lionaire contingent”’, 358. ~ 
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Whitney, Professor William D., 103. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, hymn of, 
sung at Vermont Centennial cele- 
bration, 157. 

Wickersham, George W., Attorney- 
General under Taft, 410. 

Wight, Mayor Emerson, of Spring- 
field, 58-60, 64. 

Willard, Charles W., 141. 

Willard, Joseph E., U. S. representa- 
tive in Spain, 461. 

Williams, George Fred, of the Boston 
Globe, 53; in Mugwump movement, 
292; in Congress, 311; makes sil- 
ver speech, 351; challenges right of 
W. E. Russell to sit in convention, 
3533 receives votes for Vice-Presi- 
dent, 3573; works for Bryan, 406. 

Williams, J. N. S., 148. 

Williams, Dr. Sarah J., city physician 
of Springfield, 157. 

Williams, Dr. Talcott, editorial writer 
of the Republican, 34. 

Williams, Theodore, of Leslie’s Weekly, 
IIS. 

Williams College, alumni of, at Gar- 
field’s inauguration, 219-222. 

Williamsburg, Massachusetts, 120, 122. 

Willis Phelps libel suit, 102. 

Williston, Samuel, endowed seminary, 
104; story of Professor Tyler’s 
eulogy of, 105, 106. 

Williston Seminary, 104. 

Wilson, Henry, Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, 129; candidate for Vice- 
President, 129, 134. 

Wilson, James, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under McKinley, 365, 410. 
Wilson, William B., Secretary of La- 

bor under Wilson, 464. 

Wilson, Woodrow, 286; his demo- 
cratic instinct, 140; hated all who 
thwarted him, 140; his nomination 
due to Bryan, 447; in the conven- 
tion of 1912, 447-452; elected, 445; 
the dynamic force of, 458; and 
leadership, 458, 459; a stranger in 
Washington at the time of his in- 

_, auguration, 459, 460; his inaugural 
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Wilson, Woodrow (cont.) 
address, 460; his cabinet, 460-464 ; 
his diplomatic appointments, 461; 
takes full control in the War, 461, 
462; and the tariff, 464; always a 
partisan, 464, 465; his faith in 
popular government, 465; his ad- 
dress to the National Army, 467; 
difficult to estimate accurately, 467, 
468; characteristics of, 468, 469; 
the epic figure of his period, 469; 
not followed by the Nation after the 
War, 469, 470; his leadership in 
the War, 471, 472. 

Wilson-Gorman Tariff Act, the, 340. 

Windom, William, in the convention 
of 1880, 205; in Garfield’s cabinet, 
235, 305. 

Winslow, Irving, secretary of Anti- 
Imperialist League, 369. 

Winslow, Samuel E., candidate for 
nomination in State convention, 
416; Congressman, 416. 

Winter, Newrie D., Mayor of Spring- 
field, 70. 

Wolcott, Edward O., Senator from 
Colorado, 17, 324; nominates Blaine, 
324. 

Wolcott, Roger, joins reform move- 
ment, 188; first president of Re- 
publican Club of Massachusetts, 
317; . elected lieutenant governor, 
319, 320; challenged reactionary 
forces, 374; becomes governor, 
374; as governor, 374-377; ready 
reply of, to Olney, 377. 

Wolcott, Rev. William E., 17. 

Women, at the time of the Centennial 
Exposition, 156, 157. 

Wood, Thomas W., paintings of Bowles 
by, 26. 


INDEX 


Woodford, General Stewart L., at 


Madrid, secured concessions for 
Cuba, 367. 

Woods, William S., 35. 

Woolsey, Jane Stuart, “Hospital 


Days”, 86, 87. 

Woolsey, Theodore D., President of 
Yale, 169. 

World War, the, the President takes 
full control in, 461, 462; circum- 
stances accounting for his manage- 
ment of, 465; threw light on public 
men, 466; Wilson’s leadership in, 
471, 472; the management of, sur- 
passed that of any other of our wars, 
472, 473; great accomplishment 
in, 473, 4743 the size of the army in, 
475, 476; sailing points and num- 
bers of men embarking at each port, 
476; the navy, 476; the draft, 
476; construction work of, 4773 
the cost of, 477, 478; the work done 
in France, 478; lack of official in- 
terference with the army, 4793 
Roosevelt requests that he lead vol- 
unteers in France, 480; Peace has 
not come as result of, 481. 

Worthington, Roland, of Boston Trao- 
eler, 239. 

Wright, Luke E., Secretary of War 
under Roosevelt, 409. 

Wynne, Robert J., Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under Roosevelt, 409. 


Younc Men’s Curistian Assocta- 
Tion, the, in the World War, 
480. 

Young Men’s Democratic Club, the, 


317. 
Young Republicans, 188. 
Youth, enthusiasm of, 231. 
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